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IMPACT OF ISLAM ON MEDIEVAL BENGAL : 
AN OVERVIEW! 


M. 8. KHAN 


Brrore discussing the spread of Islam in medieval Bengal and its 
impact on socio-cultural and religious life, it is desirable to briefly 
outline the political history of Bengal and clarify the space-time 
context. 

The geo-political boundaries of Bengal changed frequently in 
medieval times. Generally speaking, it included the present West 
Bengal entirely and all those areas which now form Bangladesh and 
Tripura. Sometimes parts of Bihar, Assam and Orissa (Purnia, 
Rajmahal, etc.) were also included in it. 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji (d. A.D. 1206) first conquered Nadia 
in 1201.2 It was the capital of the Sčnā Empire ruled by Mahārājā 
Lakshman Sina. After the Muslim conquest, Bengal was a province 
of the Delhi sultanate but it became an independent kingdom from 
1338 to 1538, Between 1538 and 1576 it was ruled by the Afghāns 
and it became a sfbah of the Mughal Empire from 1576 to 1717. The 
tenure of the independent Nawwabs of Bengal lasted from 1717 to 1737 
when wi.h the defeat of Siraj al-Dawlah the political power of the 
Muslims came to an end and British rule was established. It is 





(1) A thoroughly revised, augmented and rewritten version of an Urdu paper, 
Bangal mey Islam, delivered at an All India Scminar held at Jamia Milha 
Islamia, New Delhi, from the 2nd to the 4th January 1981, on the occasion 
of the completion of 1400 years of the Hijra. I have to thank Dr. M. 
Khalil Abbas Siddiqui of the Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
‘and Dr. Mufizullah Kabir of Dhaka University, Bangladesh, who have read 

’ this paper and offered valuable suggestions. 

(2) There is a difference of opinion about this date. See Indian Historical 
Quarterly, June 1954, pp. 133 ff. Minhij Jazjant states tn Tabaqal-i Nasiri 
(p. 146) that Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji conquered Bengal in 594/1198. 

(3) See Percival Spear, The Oxford History of India, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1958), pp. 
446-55. For a comparatively reliable history of medieval Bengal (1200-1757) 
see Sir Jadunath Sarkar (ed.), The History of Bengal (Muslim period), vol. ii 
(Dacca University, 1948). 
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‘proposed to limit this paper to a period of more than five hundred 
and fifty years, i.e. upto 1757. 


MUSLIM RULE IN BENGAL 


After having conquered Nadia, Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji also 
conqueréd other parts of Bengal and Jajnagar in Orissa. He ruled as 
a vassal of Sultan Qutb al-Din Aybak, the ruler of Delhi. After his 
death in 1206 other Amirs who ruled Bengal were sometimes under the 
authority of Delhi sultans and sometimes independent. Under Sultan 
Iitutmish (d. 1236) it was annexed to the Delhi sultanate. Tughril Khan 
raised the standard of revolt in 1279 but Ghiyath al-Din Balban defeat- 
ed him in a battle in 1282 and conquered Bengal. He appointed his 
son Bughra Khan as its ruler and established his capital at Gaur 
which was close to Lakhnavati. Bengal remained under the rulers of 
the Balban dynasty from 1286 to 1328. Its continuous rebellion 
against Delhi authority compelled Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Tughlaq to 
attack Bengal, conquer it and divide it into three zones of adminis- 
tration, with centres at Sondrgion, Lakhnavati and Satgaon (Sapta- 
gram). During this period, Muslim power in Bengal extended to 
Maymansingh and Sylhet in Assam. 

There is a dearth of written sources for the history of Bengal 
from 1338 to 1352, and the historian has to depend on numismatic evi- 
dence. For this reason, the historical events are not clear and there 
are certain gaps in the chain of events which cannot be filled up at 
present. 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq was engaged in quelling the rebel- 
lions in different parts of India, especially at Multan, which diverted 
his attention frcm Bengal. Taking advantage of the situation, Fakhr 
al-Din Mubarak Shah and ‘Al?’ al-Din ‘Ali Shah declared their inde- 
pendence at Sonargion and Lakhnavati respectively. Fora period of 
200 years, from 1338 to 1538, Bengal enjoyed complete independence. 
Two famous dynasties ruled it during this period, the Ily4s Shahi 
dynasty from 1343 to 1414 and Husayn Shahi dynasty from 1493 to 
1538. During this period a Hindu Raja named Ganésh and his son 
Jada or Jayt Mal also ruled Bengal. However, the lattcr embraced 
Islam and took the title of Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah 
(d.c. A.H. 835 / A.D. 1431). After this, Bengal was ruled by a number 
of Abyssinian monarchs for a short time. The period of Ilyé, Shahi 
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and Husayn Shahi dynasties is one of the important and constructive 
periods in the history of Bengal. Kamrup, Saran and Tipperah were 
conquered during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah. It 
progressed educationally, socially, culturally and economically during 
this period. 


Bengal was conquered by Shér Shah, and governors sent by the 
Afghan sultans belonging to Sūr dynasty ruled it from 1538 to 1576 
during which some areas of Bihar, Assam and Orissa were conquered 
and annexed to Bengal. Mun‘im Khan defeated Da’iid Karrani on the 
3rd of March 1575 at the Battle of Tukaroi which led to the establish- 
ment of Mughal rule in Bengal. It remained a s@bah of the Mughal 
Empire and was ruled by the Governor (s#ahdar) sent from Delhi _ 
(1576 to 1717). Sometimes it was ruled by the Mughal princes deput- 
ed from Delhi till the year 1700 during the reign of Awrangzib when 
Murshid Quli Khan entered Bengal and founded an independent pro- 
vincial kingdom. Around 1740 ‘Aliwardi became the Nawwab of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. At his death in February 1756, he was 
succeeded by his grandson Siraj al-Dawlah who was defeated by Lord 
Clive at the Battle or Plassey in June 1757, which brought an’end to 
the Muslim rule in Bengal.‘ 


SPREAD OF ISLAM yikes * 


The specific agencies through which Islam spread in Bengal have 
to be mentioned first and the major causes of its success be di cussed. 
The process of conversions of Hindus started in Bengal with the 
arrival of Arab merchants and sailors at Chittagong port long before 
it.military conquest. Along with several Sufis they had settled in 


(4) : This resume of the political history of medieval Bengal is based mainly on 
the History of Bengal, edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, and on Sukhamaya 
Mukhopadhyay, Banglar Itihasher Dasho Bachchar (1338-1538), idem,Shadhtn 
Sultan Der ‘Amal (Calcutta, 1980), idem, Rajah Ganesher ‘Amal (Calcutta, 
1955), Mrs. N. Nural Hasan, ‘‘Bengal,"? A Comprehensive History of India, 
vol. v, and The Dethi Sultanate, ed M. Habib and K. A. Nizami (New 
Delhi, 1970). On Siraj al-Dawlah, sce Ghulam Husayn Salim, Riyäg 
al-Sala in, Eng. tr., pp. 363-77. See also M.A. Rahim, Banglar Musulmdnder 
Uithash (1757-1947), (Dacca Unrversity, 1976). 
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Bengal because it was well known for its natural products and 
artisans. § 


In the 13th and 14th centuries, Sufis played a more vital role in 
the preaching and spreading of Islam in Bengal than they did in 
spreading Islam in northern India. The way of life and the teachings 
of Q&dirlyah, Suhrawardiyah, Qalandariyah, Naqshbandiyah and 
other minor orders’ attracted the Hindus who embraced Islam at 
their hands. The liberal and democratic ideas, the concept of the 
unity of God and universal brotherhood preached by them influenced 
the Hindus. The generosity, kindness and nobility of these Sufis 
had a great impact on them and they came to them out of devotion. 

According to a tradition, it was Shah Bayazid al-Bis{ami (d. 261/ 
874) who first preached Islam in Bengal.’ There is, anotHer tradition 
that a Sufi Shah Sul an Rimi visited Maymansing in 445/1053. His tomb 
at Madanpir is today visited by a host of his devotees.® It is stated 
that Makhdim Shah Jalal al-Din Tabrizi (d. 622/1225), a disciple 
of the well-known Sufi Shaykh Shih4b al-Din Suhrawardi, visited 
Bengal during the reign of Lakshman Séna, who built a mosque for 
him and endowed properties for its upkeep, which seems to be doubt- 
ful.” Shah Jalal (d. 591/1194), a renowned Sufi of the Suhrawardiyah 





(5) A. H. Dani, “Early Muslim Contact with Bengal,” Proceedings of the All 
Pakistan Historical Conference, 1951, pp. 162-202. Bengal was also called 
dazakk-i pur ni‘mat (a hell full of blessings). 

(6) See Mir Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Simngny’s letter quoted by Hasan Askari, 
Bengal Past and Present (Calcutta, 1948), pp. 32-39, where eight different 
Sufi orders are mentioned. There were actually eighteen major and minor 
orders of the Sufis in Bengal. A Sufl order which was Popular was the Qalan- 
dariyah. Sce M. Enamul Haq, Bange Sufi Prabhab (Calcutta, 1935), and 
idem, A History of Sufism in Bengal (Dacca, 1975), pp. 149-51, 

(7) Hus large and impressive dargah at Chittagong attracts many devotees. It 
has been stated that Baba Adam Shahid of Rampal was the earliest Sufi who 
came to Bengal before its conquest by the Muslims. See Abdul Karim, 
Social History of the Muslims in Bengal (Dacca, 1959), pp. 86, 87. 

(8) Abdul Karim, p. 88. For a general account of Sufism in Bengal, sce 
Enamul Haq, Bange Sufi, and idem ,History of Sufism, pp. 143 ff. 

(9) Abdul Karim, pp. 91-96. A spurious work entitled Sekk Subhodaya by Hala- 
yudha Misra, a courtier of King Lakshman Sēna, is supposed to contain a 
record of his spiritual activities. Enamul Haq states that he was the ear- 
Nest of the Sufis who came to Bengal and adds that he died in a. D. 1225. See 
History of Sufism, pp. 160-63, It has been stated that Tabrizi was actually 
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order preached Islam in Sylhet and settled there.'!° Shah Saf? al-Din 
Shahid (d. c. A.D. 1295) spread Islam at Pandua and his mission 
was continued by the great Chishti Sufi Shaykh Nir Quib-i ‘Alam 
(d. 818/1415), a contemporary of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah 
(1398-1409).!! The Sufis of the Qadiriyah and Suhrawardiyah orders 
preached Islam in Midnapore area. Altogether three hundred and 
sixty Sufis of various orders emigrated to Bengal and spread I.Jam 
there.!? Although the Qalandariyah order entered Bengal quite late, 
it attracted the largest number of followers. It has been correctly 
remarked that ‘‘the Muhammadan proselytization of India did not 
begin with coercion and bloodshed. The first conversions were 
made by its saints.” "° 


After its conquest by the Muslims, merchants, sailors and 
craftsmen also visited Bengal as tourists and immigrants. Their way 
of life and social ideas contributed to the process of conversions. 
Some even engaged themselves in the preaching of Islam. The 
educated and literary Muslims who settled in Bengal contributed to 
the diffusion of Islamic culture, and their presence itself among the 
Hindus helped in the propagation of Islam. 


a disciple of the great saint Shtykh Shahab al-Din Suhrawardy (1147-1234), 
See M. Baqar and Wahid Mirza, Ta'rikh-1 Adabiyat (Lahore, 1971), 
pp. 27, 28. 


(10) Abdul Karim, pp. 99-101. Also called Mujarrad-i Yamani. Enamul Haq, 
History of Sufism, pp. 218-24, where it 1s stated that Shah Jalal died in a. D. 
1346. There is a difference regarding the date of his death. See also 
Rajah Niranyanah Deva, Shah Jalal (1910). According to the evidence of Ibn 
_ Battitah, Hindus and Muslims of Sylhet visited Shah Jalal with presents 
and gifts. See Rialah, tr. by Agha Mahdi Husain, Gaekwad Oriental Series, 

pp. 238-39 


(11) For Shah Safi al-Din Shahid, see Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 
194-97, and for Nar Qutb-1 ‘Alam, see Abdul Karim, pp. 105-109. It is 
recorded that he converted Jada, the son of Rajah Ganash, who ruled 
Bengal as Sultan Jala! al-Din Muhammad Shah. See Enamul Haq, History of 
Sufism, pp. 171-76. 


(12) See Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, p. 455. Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 227-28, 
states that the Sufi Shah Jalal (of Sylhet) and other missionaries of Islam 
converted masses of the Hindus of East Bengal. 


(13) Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Islam in Bengal (Calcutta, 1972), p.~20; T. W. 
Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (London, 1935), pp. 277-80. 3 
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To be successful and popular, the liberal and enlightened Muslim 
rulers did not disturb the existing social and economic order. 
Generally speaking, they did not take much interest in the spread of 
Islam in Bengal but rather promoted the interests of Muslims and 
protected them. It was the patronage they offered to the Sufis that 
they could immigrate to Bengal and preach Islam. Some of these 
rulers granted landed properties to these Sufis and saints who could 
build khawaniq (hospices) and defray the expenses for their upkeep. 
Thus, the rulers contributed only indirectly to the propagation of 
Islam in Bengal. 


One of the causes of the spread of Islam in Bengal is that the 
foreign officials, merchants and craftsmen who had settled down had 
married local women'* as was done by the Arab settlers on the 
western coast of India. This resulted in the ‘‘continuous amalgama- 
tion of the foreign within the indigenous elements in the Muham- 
madan population.” Their children were called neo-Muslims and 
gradually their numbers increased. Together with the converted 
Hindus they formed thé early Bengali Muslim population. 


Another cause is that orthodox Hinduism was not strong either 
in rural or urban areas of Bengal. Lower class Hindus followed some 
sort of unorthodox and distorted Hinduism which helped the propa- 
gators of Islam in spreading their religion. It did not make much 
progress, comparatively, in Northern India, especially in the areas 
now included in the State of Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Eastern Punjab, 
because these areas were the heartland of Hinduism where it was 
very strong. 


The social hierarchy in Bengal which was based on caste system 
helped in the spread of Islam because the caste-ridden Hindu society 
created internal conflict in the social order. Under the Sén&s the 
high caste Hindus ill-treated and hated the low caste Hindus, and 
there was rivalry also between Buddhists and Hindus. The low caste 





(14) Several cases have been recorded by Abdul Karim quoting from the litera- 
ture of the Hindus. See Abdul Karim, pp. 145-47. R. C. Majumdar, History 
of Medieval Bengal (Calcutta, 1974), p. 259. According to a tradition, even 
Sultan Ilyas Shah married a Hindu lady. Sec Ramai Pandit, Suraya Purana, 
Niranjaner Rushma, cd. by C. C. Bandapadhyaya (Calcutta, BS, 1336), where 
Islam is shown to be a saviour of those oppressed by the Brahmins. 
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Hindus who were deprived of social equality hailed the Muslims as 
their liberators and embraced Islam in large numbers as it happened 
at the time of the Arab conquest of Sind. At first low caste Hindus 
and Buddhists embraced Islam but later several high caste Hindus 
such as the Bhojar Brahmins and Pirali Brahmins of Khulna! were 
also converted. One of the features of Islam in Bengal is that it spread 
more in rural areas than in towns and urban centres. Mass conversions 
of Hindus took place at Radh because it was the centre of rigid Brah- 
minical orthodoxy. Even after the 18th century the teachings of Islam 
attracted Bengali Hindus more in rural areas of East Bengal. Conver- 
sions actually increased from the beginning of the 19th century.!® 


GROWTH OF MUSLIM POPULATION 


After the Muslim conquest, many educated and cultured Muslims 
from Northern India, such as governors, soldicrs, commanders and 
other administrative officers hailing from Arabia, Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Iran, Turkey and Abyssinia, settled in Bengal and formed 
the ruling class. Some of them either belonged to the royal family 
of Delhi or were close associates and supporters of the rulers. They 
were followed by scholars (‘ulamz’) and Muslim masses. The num- 
ber of immigrants increased considerably on account of the Mongol 
invasion and destruction of Iran and Central Asia, in the middle of 
the 18th century. The number of Afghans migrating to Bengal since 
the days of Shér Shah increased. Akbar defeated and scattered the 
members of the Sir dynasty who took refuge in Bengal. On account 
of these Afghan refugees the number of foreign Muslims increased. 


During the Mughal rule Bengal enjoyed comparative peace and 
prosperity. Another stream of Persians, learned men, poets, theolo- 


(15) Bhojar is supposed to have brought the Yogic work Amrıtkund which was 
translated into Arabic and Persian. For the Pirali Brahmins’ conversion, 
see the JASB (Calcutta, 1867), p. 132. Brindavana Dasa, Chaitanya Pirali 
Bhagbata (Adi-14), states: “Among the Hindus some became Muslims 
voluntarily although sometimes they belonged to the Brahmin caste.’ ` See 
also Abdul Momin Chowdhury, ‘‘Conversion to Islam in Bengal: An Explo- 
ration,” Islam in Bangladesh. Society, Culture and Politics, ed. Rafiuddin 
Ahmed (Dhaka, Dec. 1983), pp. 10-26 

(16) Arnold, p. 280. Suoiti Kumar Chatterjee, The Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language (London, 1970), Pt. i, p. 210. 
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gians, physicians, merchants and craftsmen immigrated to Bengal. It 
was not difficult to travel from Bandar Abbas or Basra upto Hooghly 
by sea." After the fall of the Safawid dynasty when the economic 
condition of Iran deteriorated, some Persians travelled to Bengal in 
search of employment.'®: This immigration, received an impetus 
at the end of the 17th century. Although the inflow of foreign 
Muslims to Bengal spread over a period of six hundred years, it 
brought only a limited number of Muslims of foreign origin into the 
area. The process of conversion also continued during this period 
and there are cases when mass conversions took place in Eastern 
Bengal. 


H. H. Risley, Beverly and W. Hunter have remarked that Islam 
was spread in Bengal by force.'* This statement is incorrect as the 
Muslim rulers did not, as a general policy, force the e conversions. 
The following point also rejects the theory of forced conversions. 
The population figures available show that during the Muslim rule 
in Bengal the ruling class always remained in a minority even upto 
1881, i.e. they were 32.3 per cent of the total population in 1871-72, 
the year in which Muslim political power came to an end.” It was 
only after 1891 that the Mu.lim population in Bengal increased. 
According to the 1931 census, the Muslims were in a majority in 
United Bengal forming about 55 per cent of the total population. 


(17) See Jadunath Sarkar, p. 224. 


(18) R. M. Savory, “Safavid Persia,” Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 1A 
(Cambridge, 1980), pp. 395-429. 


(19) As regards the allegation of forced conversion, it was never followed as a 
general policy by the Muslim rulers. Other historisas who; repeat this 
charge (such a; Ramesh Chandra Majumdar) have not recorded many 
specific instances. See also Abdul Momin Chowdhury. i 

Risley, Beverley, Hunter, Buchanan and James Wise also remark that 
the Muslim population of Bengal 1s composed of the descendants of aborigi- 
nals and low caste Hindus who formed the majority ın the Bengali Hindu 
society This statement is also not correct. See H! H” Risley, The Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, vol. i (Calcutta, 1892); W. W Hunter, The Indian 
Musalmans, 3rd ed. (London, 1896), pp. 153-54, and T. W. Arnold. See 
also Khondkar Fazlı Rabbi, Haqtqat-i Musalmandn-i Bangalah. 

(20) See Report of the Indian Education Commission for 1882, p. 488; Amalendu 
De, Roots of Separatism in Nineteenth Century Bengal (Calcutta, 1974), pp. 
30-33. 
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Muslim rulers and the immigrants made Bengal their permanent 
home. Not only did they consider themselves as Bengalis, identified 
themselves with Bengal, adopted Bengali language as their mother 
tongue, they also attached themselves emotionally to this land which 
they never abandoned. They brought with them a new religion and 
a new social order which taught equality, brotherhood and social 
justice. They built mosques, schools (madaris) and tombs (dargahs), 
they promoted Islamic spirit, patronized saints, artists and 
scholars, and encouraged education and literary activities.2! Their 
nobles and deputies also followed the example of their masters and 
contributed to the social and cultural development of Bengal. The 
Bengalis accepted their Muslim rulers as one of themselves. The 
rulers on their part adopted and patronized their language and litera- 
ture, art and culture. Thus, Bengal benefitted by the heritage of 
Islamic culture. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The Muslims and the Hindus —the rulers and the ruled —were two 
peoples very different in their culture, customs, social structure, reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. Initially, their relationship was marked 
with an element of conflict and hostility. But when they lived as 
neighbours for a long period of time, the ideological conflict and hosti- 
lity gave way to mutual understanding. Social communication and 
cooperation between them developed. 


The rulers kept the landed aristocracy in Bengal intact and did 
not bring about any major change in the economic order. They asso- 
ciated the non-Muslim Bengalis with the administration which helped 
in bringing the two communities together. It paved the way for mass 
contact between Hindus and Muslims. Thus, members of both the 
communities accepted service under the Muslim rulers, governors and 
deputies. Two passages in the Ta’rikh-i Firaz Shahi of Barani suggest 
that the infantry and archers in the army of Ilyas Shah (1342-1357) 
were mainly composed of the local Hindus and the commander of his 


(21) See Abdul Karim, pp. 39-61. 
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army was Sāhdeo.® Two Brahmin brothers Ripa and Sanatan were 
ministers of Husayn Shah (1493-1519). They lived in the royal court at 
Gaur??? and later became the chief exponents of Chaitanya’, teachings. 
A modern historian has admitted that Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah 
(1390-1410), Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (c. 821-836'1418-33), Barbak 
Shih (1459-1474), Husayn Shah, Murshid Quli Khan and ‘Ali- 
wardi Khan appointed Hindus on high posts in the State.?* Husayn 
Shah’s vizier Gopinath Basi, his private physician Mukunda Das, his 
chief of the bodyguards Kesava Chhatri, master of the mint Anūp, his 
general Gaur Mallick were all Hindus. 1n the description of Gaur by 
Krittivasa there are many names of Hindu officers. Hindus were 
employed in large numbers in the Qaniingo Department. ‘‘In appoint- 
ing Hindus to high offices he [Husayn Shah] was of cour.e only 
‘continuing the traditional practice of his predecessors.’’8 Later, some 
Hindus learnt Persian, and Muslims patronised and mastered Bengali 
language and literature. Hindus and Muslims together visited the 
shrines and tombs of Muslim saints with votive offerings which they 
do even today. They participated in each other’s festivals.%* Con- 
sequently, the Hindus were influenced by several aspects of Muslim 
social life and culture. 


Due to long contacts, social relationship between Hindus and Mus- 
lims became stronger, especially in rural Bengal, than it did in the 
urban centres. There were several Hindu or Muslim saints such as 
‘Satya Pir and others who had both Muslim and Hindu devotees (see 
below). In the discussion between the Qari and Chaitdnya, the for- 


(22) See Baran}, Ta’rtkh-i Firaz Shah, ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Calcutta, 
1862), p. 586 and p. 593. Sve also Yahya bin Ahmad Sirhindy, Ta’rikh-t 
Mudbdrak Shahi, Bk. 1, ed. M. Hidayet Hosain (Calcutta, 1931), p. 125, 

(23) Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 269, 283; Mukopadhyay, passim. 

(24) Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, Bangla Desher Itihash, vol. 1i (Calcutta, 
1373 B. S.); Madhya Jug, p. 336. The family names of many Bengali 
Hindus prove that their forefathers were government officers. 

(25) Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 151-52. 

(26) Available literary sources show that the Muslims participated in the Holt 
and Janmdstami festivals and the Hindus took part in Muharram mourning. 
Sec R. C. Majumdar, History, p. 256, who adds, ‘‘but this is merely an indi- 
cation of natural curiosity and Impulse for festivities.” Dawlat Ram Scin- 
dhia participated in the Muharram procession woaring green robes along 
with his Muslim servants. 
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mer says that according to the village relationship the latter’s mater- 
nal grandfather was the former’s uncle. Village relationship was 
more genuine than blood relationship. Thus, Chaitanya was the 
Qadi’s nephew.?’ According to Chaitanya Bhagbata (p. 350), the 
sultan issued strict orders to his officers to protect and help Sri Chai- 
tanya and not to obstruct his mission. ‘‘There are various incidents 
in the life of Chaitanya which prove conclusively that he dearly loved 
the Yavana (Muslims).’’ *8 


INFLUENCE ON SOCIO-CULTURAL LIFE 


The socio-cultural life of Bengali Hindus was also influenced by 
Islam’s liberal and humanistic teachings. It miy be pointed out that 
sometimes a conquered nation follows or imitates the manners and 
customs of the conquerors. In the towns and villages, the Hindu 
women kept their faces covered. This was due to the influence of 
Muslim women, particularly the high class or upper middle class 
Muslim ladies in Bengal in medieval times, who observed pardah and 
lived in seclusion. These Hindu and Muslim girls were educated at 
home and both travelled only in pa/ki or ddli (palanquin) whenever 
necessary Which was a sign of aristocracy. The cultural and social 
habits of the Hindu and Muslim ladies were common in many 
respects. It was due to the Islamic influence that the Brahmin, Kayas- 
tha, Baidya and other castes used to smoke tobacco with the Muslims 
in the same huqqah in rural Bengal.28 Decoration and practices of 
the sultan’s court at Gaur and Sonargéon were adopted by the Hindu 
zamindars who appointed officers with the same titles as those given 
by Muslim rulers and their deputies. They also dressed themselves 
up like Muslim landlords and nobles. It is stated, “Apart from the 
introduction of the new name (Hindu) the Hindu society underwent 
great changes by the impact of Islam.’’?° 


(27) Krishna Dasa Kaviraja, Chaitanya Charitamrita (Adi. 17th), p. 65, quoted 
and translated by Abdul Karim, pp 177-78; M. R. Tarafdar, Husayn Shaht 
Bengal (Dacca, 1975), p. 342. Mukhopadhyaya, p. 306. 

(28) Jadu Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 464, quoted by Tara Chand, 
Influence of Islam on Indian Culture (Allahabad, 1946), pp. 218-19. 

(29) Amalendu De, p. 73. 

(30) Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, Bangia, p. 196. But this statement has been 
contradicted by him on p. 253 where it is stated, “The influence of Islam 
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- Muslim rulers did not attempt to suppress the indigenous Bengali 
culture or impose their own culture on the Hindus. The two streams 
of indigenous Bengali and Islamic culture flourished and developed 
side by side with ever increasing understanding and mutual apprecia- 
tion. ?! From the time of the Ilyas Shahi rulers brisk cultural 
activities started in Bengal in which the Hindus and Muslims co- 
operated. Consequently, Hindu religion, society and culture including 
literature and fine arts all received the impact of Islam. 


IMPACT ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


When the Hindus came into close contact with the Muslims they 
found out that the latter were deeply religious, and that Islam domi- 
nated every aspect of their life. The Hindus also began to take more 
and more interest in their own religion. The deep attachment of the 
Bengali Muslims to their religion can be judged from the presence of 
so many shrines of Sufi saints and innumerable mosques and madaris 
in Bengal. In fact, the largest mosque built by the Muslims in India 
is the Adina mosque at Pandua."* 


Generally speaking, the religious life of the Hindus was influ- 
enced by the moral and spiritual teachings of the Qur’an. Islamic 
teachings against caste system, image worship and polytheism affected 
all castes of Hindus, especially the Brahmins. The Muslim socio- 
religious practices, rather than its theoretical aspect against any kind 
of discrimination, were more effective. Under the influence of Islamic 
monotheism some Hindu religious sects such as the Lingdyats and 
Siddharg?* of the South began to preach the unity of God. Asa 
result, several movements were initiated in Northern India, like that 


and of Muslim society wrought no significant change in Hindu religious be- 
lief or social practices.” He believes that the socio-cultural relation bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims of medieval Bengal, extendiig over a period of 
six hundred years, was completely barren and unproductive. 

(31) See Tarafdar, pp. 238-83. 

(32) A. H. Dani, Muslim Architecture ın Bengal (Dacca, 1961), pp. 55-73, and 
passim, Munshi Shyam Prashad, Aswdl-i Gaur wa Pandwah (ed. by A. H. 
Dani and pub. with Muslim Architecture), pp. 24-28. 

(33) For Lingnyats (fl. c a. D. 1200) and Siddhars and their teachings similar to 
Islam, see Tara Chand, pp. 116-29. These two sects and other reformers of 
India including Kabir and Gura Nanak preached against caste system. Even 
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of Gurū Nanak,** the founder of the Sikh religion. This trend is also 
evident in Bengal as is found in the teachings of Sri Chaitanya. 


In Islam, prayer is characterised by its simplicity and it is offered 
in congregation to promote community life. The Hindus, therefore, 
introduced community worship in the temples in the evening, which 
started from the 14th century. In Bengal, Islamic influence ‘‘gave a 
definite check to Brahmanism but encouraged the half-suppressed 
ancient cults, stimulated the movement of reform and encouraged the 
growth of Bengali literature” in place of Sanskrit. The teachings of 
Kabir™ (1398-1448) had its impact also in Bengal. It was due to the 
influence of Islam’ that Sīvā worship declined.” A modern scholar 
has correctly stated, “This new Vaishnabism (i.e. Gaudia) of middle 
ages in India was only a new off-shoot of the pristine Hinduism. But 
the cause of this novelty was the influence of Islam. Who does not 
know that Islam is mainly a religion of extreme devotion? For nearly 
five hundred years, Hinduism had been living side by side with Islam 
and this is why Vaishnabism of middle ages in India is so close to 
Islam. The doctrines of monotheism and equality of man are the two 
great principles of Islam. For this reason this new Hinduism recog- 
nised even the full right of non-Hindus in their admission to it. There 
are number of instances of the recognition of the right in the Chail- 
tanya Charitamrita and the Chaiténya Bhagbat.’’*8 


Ata later age, ‘‘the Hindus consulted the Quran as an oracle, 
kept its copies to ward off evil influences and celebrated Muslim 
feasts. The Holy Brahman recites the Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi 


now caste prejudice is not so strong in Bengal as in some other parts of 
India. See Tara Chand, p. 213. 


(34) Anil Chandra Banerji, Gara Nanak and His Times (Patiala, 1971); Tara 
Chand, pp. 166-77, 213-28. 

(35) See Tara Chand, p. 213. 

(36) Ibid., pp. 143-65. See also M. Hedayatullah, Kabir. The Apostle of Hindu- 
Maslim Unity (Delhi, 1977), and Sen, Bhdrativa Madhydjage Shadhanar 
Dhara (Calcutta, 1930). 

(37) Tara Chand, p. 127, quoting D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and 
Literature, 2nd ed. (Calcutta, 1954), pp. 234-35. 


(38) See Pravath Chowdhury in the Pravasi for Baishakh 1338 B.S. quoted and 
translated by Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 27-73. 
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after the Muslim fashion.”28 The Bhakti and neo-Yaishnav move- 
ments were revived in Bengal due to Islamic influence but this was in 
order to check the growing popularity of Islam. Their object was 
similar to the object of all other religious movements which started in 
different parts of India. It is with a view to resist the continuing 
Islamic influence that the Hindus in Bengal started several movements 
and established many institution’ till as late as the 19th century. 


INFLUENCE ON CHAITANYA 


By the middle of the 15th century the impact of Islam was felt on 
all aspects of the Hindu society and culture throughout Bengal. A 
reformer was needed to check it and he was none other than Chai- 
tanya, the Vaishnav saint and preacher. He was born at Nadia in 
1435 and died in 1533. Being a mystic, he was the founder of 
the well-known Vaishnav movement. His ideas were progressive 
and liberal. He preached against caste system and advocated for a 
casteless society. He revived the Krishna cult. In his teachings, 
Chaitanya laid emphasis on a personal God. He stated that every 
individual, irrespective of caste or creed, can establish a personal 
relationship with God, worship Him and offer prayers to Him without 
any intermediary whatsoever. These ideas were similar to those of 
Islam. They went against the monopoly of the Brahmins and_ purdhits 
who acted as intermediaries between men and gods. He also preached 
that God can be approached through love, an approach so central in 
the teachings of Sufis.44 Chaitanya prohibited animal sacrifice and 
the use of strong intoxicants at the time of worship. His teachings 
are a blend of Vaisnav and Sufi ideas. 

Tara Chand, Mohammad Enamu! Haq and many others have admit- 
ted that the teachings of Chaitanya were indirectly influenced by Islam, 
with the exception of a couple of historians who deny any sort of influ- 


(39) Abdul Qadir, “The Cultural Influences of Islam,’’ The Legacy of India, ed. 
G. T. Garret (Oxford, 1967), pp. 287-304. 

(40) His biography is well documented from contemporary sources and a good 
number of works are available on Chaitanya and his teachings in Bengali 
and English languages. 


(41) Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 268-72, 279-86. 
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ence at all.42 A study of Chaitanya’s near contemporary biography, 
which is a reliable source, shows that during his travels he had meet- 
ings with Sufis.4? Therefore, their influence on Chaitanya cannot be 
denied. The similarities between the teachings of Chaitanya and Islam 
are so strikingly obvious that an Islamic influence can hardly be 
argued. Moreover, he preached these liberal and progressive religious 
ideas in Bengal at a time when the atmosphere was saturated with 
Islamic and Sufistic ideas as both had gained deep roots in the soil 
of Bengal! for nearly two hundred years. 


A religious sect which was an off-shoot of Vaishnayism was Karta- 
bhaja which had both Hindu and Muslim followers. Its founder 
Ram Saran Pal was born in the 17th century. He was brought up by a 
Muslim faqir. He lived for 84 years and a group of 22 fugara’ (sing. 
faqir) from his followers became famous. The teachings of this sect 
can be gleaned from their devotional songs. Their analysis leads to 
the conclusion that they mainly derived their inspiration from Islam. 
Other sects“ of this kind also appeared in Bengal, such as the 
Baul#? which was influenced by Islam and the Sufis. 


(42) R.C. Majumdar, History, pp. 188-89, 246-61, especially pp. 214-15, where 
he also denies any influence of Islam on Kabir and Nanak. See pp. 246-59 
emphasising only the bigotry and intolerance of the Muslim rulers against 
Hindus and Hinduism. Another historian to deny this influsnce is Kalika 
Ranjan Qanungo, Impact of Islam on India (Calcutta, July 1968), pp. 29 ff. 


(43) See Enamul Haag, History of Sufism, pp. 268-72, 279-86; Kaviraj quoted 
by Abdul Karim, p. 202-204. 


(44) The Vaishnav mass worship, their Kirtan, and their casteless society are quite 
evident. See Enamul Haq, Bange, pp. 164 ff.; J. T. O. Connell, ‘‘Vaisnav 
Perception of Muslims in 16th Century Bengal,” Islamic Society and Culture: 
Essays in Honour of Professor Aziz Ahmad, ed. Milton Israel and 
N. K. Wagle (New Delhi, 1983), pp. 289-313. 


(45) Tara Chand, pp. 219-20; Amalendu De, Bangali Buddtjtbt (Calcutta, 1974), 
pp. 1-4; Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 284-85; Aziz Ahmad, Studies 
in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment (Oxford, 1964), pp. 150, 156. 


(46) Some other sects which appeared ın the 18th century Bengal were Balaram, 
Khushibishwast, Sahebdhani, Ramballabht, Jagamohini, Nryara, Sahaji, 
Aul, Darbesh, Zikir, Sain, Sonjogt, Jadupatis and-others. See Amalendu 
De, Roots, p. 72. 


(47) See infra, note 80. 
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INFLUENCE OF SUFISM 


The liberal, humanistic and. mystical teachings of the Sufis, who 
preached in Bengal from before its conquest, influenced the Bengali 
Hindus in the course of time. These Sufis not only propagated Islam 
but also helped to promote friendly social relationship between the 
Hindus and Muslims. In this way, they influenced the Hindu religion 
and society also.® The Hindus used music in their religious wor- 
ship. The devotional songs, Kirtan and Padavali of Gaudiya Vaish- 
nabism which became quite popular, were similar to the qawwdH 
(sama‘), the evening seances of the Sufis of the Chishtiyah and the 
Suhrawardiyah orders. Some Hindu sd@dhas experienced ecstasy while 
listening to the Kirtan. Similarly, during the gawwaA, Sufis fall into 
ecstasy (ha/). Chaitanya frequently ‘became ecstatic because he loved 
to sing and dance himself and listen to the Kirtan. The last phase 
of the ecstasy was reached when the listener lost his consciousness 
due to excess of emotion. The disciples of the Sufis show devoted 
reverence to their murshid (spiritual preceptor), an attachment very 
similar to that of the Hindu’disciples (chals) to their saints (gura).*® 
Both the Hindu sadhas and saints and the Sufis showed miracles. 

The Hindus not only visited the samadhis of their sddhis and 
rishis, but also paid homage at the tombs of Muslim saints along with 
their Muslim friends and offered presents in order to seek their 
blessings. Hindu devotion to the Muslim saints raised the saints to 
the status of their deities and Tantric guras. This worship of saints 
was in persistence of their former practice of the worship of the 
gods and goddesses. But the Muslims venerated them as pious and 
righteous men and friends of God who could plead for them before 
Him. Thus, the tombs of Muslim saints became the centres of 
veneration and pilgrimage for the Muslims and Hindus alike. They 
believed that by praying at these tombs all kinds of worldly desires 
would be realised and all sorts of dangers and calamities would be 
averted. 





(48) See Abdul Karim, Chap. III, Section C, pp. 84-139, and Enamul Haq, 
Bange, passim; Idem, History of Sufism, pp. 287 ff. 


(49) Murid. gura and chela are terms used frequently. There was also the 
influence of Sufi kalqah (lit. circle) and sama‘ (musical performance in an 
assembly); see Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 279-80. 
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There were Hindu and Muslim saints who, on a popular level, 
were equally venerated by both Hindus and Muslims. It is not possi- 
ble to know the religious affiliation of Satya Pir, Manik Pir, Khwajah 
Khidr, Pir Badr, Panch Pir, Ghdraé Pir and Madari Pir.°° A group 
of five saints called Panch Pir included persons who were Hindus as 
well as Muslims. There are five tombs at Sonargion®! which are 
attributed to them. Even today these Panch Pir are quite popular 
in Burdwan, Midnapore, 24 Parganas and Sundarban regions. 


INFLUENCE ON BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Muslim rulers of Bengal took part in the development of 
Bengali language and patronized it along with Arabic and Persian. 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah will always be remembered for his 
patronage of Bengali, Maithili and Persian. The first Bengali trans- 
lations of the Ramayana and Mahabharata were patronised by the 
Muslim rulers of Bengal.°* Paragal Khan and his son Chdté (Nusrat) 
Khan, two Muslim Governors of Chittagong (Roshang in Arakan) on 
behalf of Husayn Shah, patronised the translators Srikara Nandi and 
Kavindra Paramésvar Das.53 A large number of Arabic and Persian 
words became a part of Bengali vocabulary. Persian considerably 
influenced Bengali ®+ but the Arabic influence was exercised on it 
through Persian which was the state language. 


It is stated by a modern scholar that there are only three thou- 
sand six hundred Arabic and Persian words in the Bengali vocabulary 
concerning justice, revenue and general administration but this does 


(50) J. N. Sarkar, Islam, pp. 34 ff.; Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, p. 289. 

(51) J. N. Sarkar, Islam, p. 37, quoting James Wise. 

(52) R.C. Majumdar, History, p. 258, where he admits that at least six Muslim 
sultans were sincere patrons. In the introduction (p. xxx1i) to The Delhi 
Sultanate (edited idem, Bombay, 1969), he had stated that only three Muslim 
rulers and officers patronized Bengali literatu e 

(53) D. C. Stn, Aistory, pp. 9-16, 188-94, and these Muslim rulers were followed 
by the Hindu Rajas. Tarafdar, pp. 248-49, Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali 
Literature (New Delhi, 1979), pp. 75-76, 137-46; Aziz Ahmad, p. 223. 

(54) See Aziz Ahmad, Aa Intellectual History of Islam in India (Edinburg, 1969), 
pp. 114-16. 
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not seem to be correct.” The number of such words which have 
enriched the Bengali language must be larger. Since there were a 
large number of Muslims in East Bengal, there are more Arabic and 
Persian words in their spoken and written language than in the 
Bengali of the people of West Bengal. In the literary language and 
poetry such as the Chandi Mangals (composed in 1584) of Kankan 
Mukund Ram and the Annanda Mangala of the poet Bharat Chandr& 
(1712-1760) many Persian words are used." The influence of Islamic 
literature on Bengali folk literature and popular songs (git) is also 
evident from the mention of the fairies and jinn in the romantic poem 
Madhamalat. 


Foreign words borrowed in a language also bring in foreign ideas. 
Bengali literature was enriched by the Islamic and Sufistic ideas; for 
example, love of God, veneration of the spiritual preceptor, universal 
brotherhood, -social equality and love of humanity. These were 
introduced into Bengali literature by the Muslim Bengali poets and 
authors. The influence of Qurān on the Bengali language and 
literature has also been discussed in a recent work 5@ but this subject 
has to be thoroughly investigated. 


During the reign of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah (1389- 
1409), an early Muslim Bengali poet Shah Muhammad Saghir com- 
posed a long love epic Yasuf wa Zulaykha®8 on the model of the well 
known Persian mathnawi of the same title. This also shows local 


(55) See Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, pp. 701-14 and 206. The remark of 
R. C. Majumdar speaks for itself: “As regards literature, Islamic Influence 
is discernible only in the loan of some Arabic and Persian words in Bengali 
literature but in nothing else.” History, p. Z255. Bengali version: p. 345. 
There are also some Turkish words. See D C. Sen, pp. 699-700. 

(56) See Kalikinkar Datta, Alirvardi and His Ttmes (Calcutta, 1939), p 191 The 
poet Ramaprasad Sen also mastered Persian with the help of a mawlawi. 

(57) D C. Sen, p 774, quoted by Aziz Ahmad, Studies, p 223. 

(57a) Abu Talib, Bangla Bhasha-o-Shahitya-e-Quraner Probhab (The Influence 
of the Holy Quran on Bengal: Language and Literature), (Dacca, 1981) 

(58) Mahmud Shah Qureshi, Etude sur [Evolution Intellectuelle Chex les Musul- 
mans du Bengales, 1857-1947 (Paris, 1971), p 21 For Dawlat Qadt’s contribu- 
tion to Romantic stories in Bengali poetry, see Sukumar Sen, /s/ami Bangala 
Shahitya (Burdwan, 1951), pp. 15-29 Some modern scholars have stated 
that the poet Shah Muhammad Saghir flourished in the 16th century. 
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Bengali colour. Zayn al-Din, the court poet of Sultan Yūsuf Shah 
(1474-1481), wrote the Rasal Vijayī (still unpublished) about the 
heavenly journey (mi‘raj) of the Prophet. Several biographies of the 
Prophet and Jangnaémah were composed during this period. Saghir’s 
poem suggests that by the end of the 14th century Persian language 
and literature with its verse forms and major themes were popular 
at least among the Muslim rulers and educated Muslims. Ghiy&th 
al-Din A‘zam Shah’s interest in Persian cannot be doubted. He had 
invited the famous Persian poet Hafiz (1300-1388) to Bengal.°° 


A successful movement to write books in Bengali on the life of 
the Prophet, the history of Islam and the lives of the Sufi saints 
started at the end of the 16th century. Sayyid Sultan wrote three 
works entitled Nabi Bangsha, Shab-i Mi‘raj and Wafat-i Rasal. After 
this many books were written on the Qur’an, hadith, fiqh, themes con- 
nected with Islamic history and other purely Islamic topics which gave 
diversity and variety to the Bengali literature.°° On the other hand, 
adaptation of Persian romance in Bengali verse gained momentum. 
Muslim poet Alaol (1607-1680) who lived at Arakan played an im- 
portant role in this respect. Asa result, a part of Persian literature 
was transferred into Bengali. It was due to the abundance of Perso- 
Arabic and some Hindi words that Islami Bangla®! was developed and 
became popular among the Muslims of West, North and East Bengal. 


By the middle of the 18th century, under the patronage of the 
colonial power, the Hindus started Sanskritization of the Bengali 
language. Consequently, the Muslim element of Bengali literature 
was suppressed for some time. It, however, soon regained its lo t 
ground when Bangla Muslim Sahitya Samiti®? was estiblished i1 
Calcutta in 1911. 


(59) Hafiz could not visit Bengal but praised the sultan in one of his poems. See 
Diwan-: Hafiz (Karimi Press, Bombay), p 97, ın which the last verse men- 
tions Sultan Ghryath al-Din This ghazal opens with, Sagi Hadtth-1 Saiw 
wa Gul wa Lala mf Rawad Salim. Eng tr., pp. 108-9. 

(60) D C. Sen, Bengali Language, p 625, 526-552; Sukumar Sen, Islann, pp 30 33 

(61) D.C Sen, Bengali Language, p 683; Syed Ashraf Alı, Muslim Traditions in 
Bengali Literature (Karachi, 1960); Qadı Abdul Mannan, The Emergence 
and Development of Dobhast Literature in Bengali upto 1855 (Dacca, 1974); 
Chatterjee, Pt. 1, p. 112, Sukumar Sen, /s/ami/, pp. 183-87 

(62) Latifa Akanda, Social History of Muslim Bengal (1854-1884), pp 61-94; 
Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual, p. 112 Poets lıke Kayqubad and Nadhr al- 
Islam worked to achieve this object 
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ISLAMIC EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


Muslim rulers contributed to the introduction and establishment 
of Islamic system of education in Bengal. Mosques and madaris 
were built for Muslim education first by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, 
the conqueror of Bengal. He was followed by the rulers, governors 
and their deputics in this noble task. Rich Muslim landlords 
(zamindars) did not lag behind in spreading Islamic education in 
Bengal. Over and above the traditional schools (madaris), the 
hospices®? of the Sufis and Jmambdrahs became centres of spiritual 
in truction and religious education. It is irrelevant to give an account 
of these educational institutions in this paper. 


At the end of the 18th century, small schools were built at 
Silapur in which both Hindus and Muslims acquired education. % 
Most probably thesé were centres for Persian studies. It is more than 
probable that there were madifris in other parts of Bengal which were 
attended by both the communities. In the meantime, more and 
more Hindus learnt Persian because it was the state language, and its 
acquisition guaranteed state employment. There were five schools in 
the State of Asad Allah in Birbhum® in which Hindus and Muslims 
studied together. Thus, these Hindu students were undoubtedly 
mfluenced by the Islamic system of education in Bengal. 


(63) Khangah (pl. khawdaniq, Sufi hospices) were first constructed by Muhammad 
Bakhtiya: Khaljt in Bengal. Karim, pp 2, 40,52,61,72,163 

(64) For some of these educational institutions and their famous teachers, see 
Saghir Hasan al-Masum, ‘‘Sunargaon’s Contribution to Islamic Learning,”’ 
Islamic Culture, vol. xxvii (Hyderabad, Jan. 1953), pp. 8-17. As regards 
Mawlang Abū Tawwama’s well-known student Shaykh Makhdam Yabys 
Maniri (died in Shawwal 782/1380), see Muhammad Ishaq, India’s Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Hadith Literature (Dacca, 1955), pp. 66-69; Tayytb 
Abdali, a/-Sharaf (Nalanda, March 1980). 

(65) N. N Law, Promotion of Learning in India during Muhammadan Rule, p. 113, 
quoting Khurshid Jahan Numa, a MS. at the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(66) For Asad Allah, see Abdul Karim, Murshid Quit Khan (Dacca, 1963), p. 241. 
Narasimha Basu, author of the Dhar mämangala, was the wakt! of Asad 
Allah, the zamindar of Birdhum, to the court of Murshid Qult Khan. For 
Munshi: Sadr al-Din who established a great mad,asah in Buhar, a village 
in Burdwan, see Cat logue of the Persian Manusciipts in the Buhar Library, 
vol i, pp. VI-IX. 
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In the case of the acquisition of Persian by the Hindus, especially 
Kayasthas of Northern and Western India, it may be stated that they 
began to learn it from the time of Sultan Sikandar Lodi*’ (d. Novem- 
ber, 1517) but it is difficult to ascertain the time when Bengali 
Hindus started learning Persian. In any case, the reasons why Persian 
did not become as popular as it did in Northern India is a topic outside 
the scope of this paper. But there appeared several good Persian 
poets one of whom was Raji Ram Narayan who lived during the time 
of Nawwab ‘Aliwardi Khan. Bharat Chandra learnt Persian from 
Ramchandra, a Hindu munshi of Hooghly, and the Persian induence 
on his poetry is quite evident. 


FINE ARTS 


In medieval times fine arts in Bengal also received the impact of 
of Islam. Under the Muslim rulers several kinds of fine arts developed, 
such as calligraphy,°* music, architecture and painting.” Islamic 
influence is evident in the architecture and music, which are taken up 
for discussion presently. 


(67) Aziz Ahmad, Aa Intellectual, pp. 53-54 He states that Persian became the 
language of administration in Bengal under the Mughals, Ibid., p. 114. 


(68) See Tarafdar, pp. 264-66, where it ıs stated that Persian was adopted as an 
official language by the Husayn Shghr rulers but no reference 1s given. 
There is no Persian historial work written in medieval Bengal. The only 
history Riydd al-Salafin written in Bengal around a. pb. 1788 is a later 
work. For Raji Ram Narayan, see Datta, pp. 132-34. 


(69) See Tarafdar, pp. 286-91, where the bow and arrow and organ pipe types of 
tughraé styles are mentioned which developed specially in Bengal. Sec also 
Anthony Welsh, Calligraphy tm the Arts of the Muslim World (Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, Austin, 1979). 


(70) There are MSS with miniature paintings belonging to medieval Bengal. 
Two copies of Shkdhknamah dated 1598 and 1672 and a Bastan pertaining to 
the Shahjahan period are available at the Bangladesh National Museum, 
Dacca. An Iskandarnamah MS. is dated 1531, transcribed in the reign of 
Sultan Nusrat Shah. One MS. of Kaltlak wa Dimnah belonging to the 
later part of the pre-Mughal period transcribed at Murshidabad is pre- 
served at the National Museum, New Delhi. It has been published by 
Mr. Robert Skelton of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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The monumental buildings constructed by the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal fulfil man’s religious and social needs of the time while speaking 
of their glory and magnificence. The tombs, mosques and madaris 
built by the Muslims spread over the whole of Bengal, and were not 
confined to the capitals and important towns only. Certain specific 
features found in the buildings of the independent sultans of Bengal 
are different from those borne by the architecture of Mughal India.” 
Buildings of Muslim Bengal have individual and regional local features, 
for examp'e, terracotta ornamentation is one of the individual features 
of Muslim architecture of Bengal.™ The chowchala or four-roofed 
dome is another characteristic feature. Tiles of different colours have 
been used in buildings constructed by the rulers of the Ilyas Shahi and 
Husayn Shahi dynasties at Gaur and Pandua. 


The Mughal rulers of Bengal constructed buildings mainly in the 
new capitals, Dacca and Murshidabad. The style of the Mughal 
architecture constructed at Delhiand Agra was also introduced into 
Bengal" and this may be called as the Bengali style of Mughal archi- 
tecture. The influence of the architectural style of the Deccan is also 
evident on the buildings of Murshidabad constructed under the super- 
vision of Murshid Quli Khan, the governor of Bengal.” 


Regarding the influence of the Muslim architecture on Hindu 
temples, it has been stated about the temple at Kantanagar near 
Dinajpur, ‘‘The temple in Bengal is probably the first Hindu 
building of the kind raised during Muslim rule which imitated the 
style of the mosques of Gaur and Malda. It was built between 1704 
and 1722. It is of considerable dimensions, and is of square design. 
It has three stories and above the third rises the central tower 
with its pyramidal spire. The first two stories have four octagonal 
towers at the corners. The pointed arch prevails throughout the 


(71) R. C. Majumdar, Bangla, pp. 312-27; Tarafdar, pp. 295-09; Dani, 
pp. 25-28, 53-140. 

(72) Dani, pp. 6-7, 8-25; Tarafdar, pp. 284-309. 

(73) Dani, pp. 166-79, 188-228. 

(74) R.D Banerji, Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India (Calcutta, 
1927), quoted by Dani, pp. 31-52. 
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whole surface is covered with terracotta but no figure sculpture is seen 
anywhere. The curved lines, horizontal and vertical, and the arcuated 
forms give a unity to the whole which is very pleasing.” It is 
stated that ‘“‘in some minor aspects, for example, in the true arches, 
Muslim influence is discernible.’’ 1° 


MUSIC 


The Hindus used music at the time of worship but kirtan and 
padavali (devotional songs) had a special importance in the Vaishnav 
movement. The Muslims of Bengal were interested in classical Indian 
music’? and the Jawnpiri style seems to have influenced their music. 
The rég@ Gaura Shyaima, which is said to have been introduced by 
Sultan Husayn Sharqi of Jawnpur, 1s mentioned by Lochanadas as one 
of the régdas popular in sixteenth century Bengal.” 

Among songs full of Sufistic thought, the ma‘rifatt and murshidi 
became popular among the Muslims. In murshidi, the idea of the 
murshid or ‘‘spiritual preceptor” is central and :mportant, which is not 
so in ma‘rifati.1% When these two songs influenced the Vaishnav 
songs, a new song called Baul? was created. Its sur and ta are 
different from the ma‘rifats and murshidi but the thought contents of 
all these three categories of songs are almost the same. They show 
strong influence of Sufi mystical poetry, especially of the Mathnawi of 
Jalal al-Din Rimi, as the songs of Lalan Shah Faqir (1774-1890)*! 
suggest. 


(75) Tara Chand, p. 255. 


(76) R. C. Majumdar, Bangla, pp. 213,214, 255. See also David J. McCutchion, 
Late Medieval Temples of Bengal (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1972); George 
Michell, Brick Temples of Bergal (Princeton University Press, 1983). 

(IT) Aziz Abmad writes, “‘Music is perhaps the only art in which something :1<6 
a synthesis between the Muslim and Hindu artistic traditions was achieved, 
though not without a series of tensions,” An Intellectual, p 143 


(78) Tarafdar, p. 293; see also pp 291 95. 
(79) Murshid} is sometimes considered a part of Baul songs. 


(80) Shashibhusan Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, 2nd ed. (Calcutta, 1962), 
pp. 156-97; Enamul Haq, History of Sufism, pp. 296-316. 


(81) Upendranath Bhattacharya, Banglar Baul O Baul Gan (Calcutta, 1368 
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The Bauls (singers), who became popular in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, include both Hindus and Muslims, who are all dressed in 
ochre coloured clothes. Rabindranath Tagore was influenced by the 
Baul songs as he himself admits.82 In Baul songs, the central theme 
is the human soul’s liberation from the self through the love of God.. 
They lay emphasis on the love between God and the human soul, the 
love which is higher and nobler than the teachings of any religion. 
God is present in the heart of every human being, and the highest goal 
of man is to establish a relationship with Him. This is possible only 
when human beings are not attached to this world. Thus, Sufi 
influence on the folk songs and folk music of medieval Bengal is 
discernible. 


A modern scholar writes, ‘‘in the delightful verse of the Baul, 
that ‘order of singers,’ many ideas and images are found which sound 
almost as though they were taken from Rumi’s poetry, thus the 
emphasis on the ‘man of the heart,’ the supreme beloved who rests in 
man’s heart, and on the feeling of a real love relation between the 
human lover and Ultimate Reality, further the idea of body as a 
microcosmos and, last but not least, the importance of the murshid, 
the spiritual guide, for man’s development.” 8 


SUMMARY 


Islam influenced several aspects of the religion, society, and 
culture of medieval Bengal. The Hindu-Muslim socio-cultural relation- 
ship extending over a period of six hundred years was not barren or 
unproductive.84 


It has been stated above that Islam spread in Bengal through the 
efforts of the Sufis, Muslim merchants and ‘u/ama’ (learned men) and 
not by the rulers or soldiers by force. Being influenced by the teach- 


B.S.), Part 1; passim, Part II, pp I ff.; Amalendu De, Bangali, Chap. I; 
Vasanta Kumar Fal, Mahatma Lalana Phakira. pp. 114. 


(82) See Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man (London, 1949), pp- 
110-11; Appendix I by K.M Sen on the Bauls, pp 209-21. 

(83) Annemarie Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcontinent (Leiden, 1980), p. 50- 

(84) See supra, notes 30 and 42 
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ings of Islam, several Hindu sects began to preach the forgotten 
monotheism and worked for a caste-free society. There is no doubt 
that caste-system still exists in Bengal and Islam could not wholly or 
even partly eradicate it. Yet the Hindu attitude towards it at present is 
very different from what it used to be before the advent of Islam in 
Bengal. Community worship in temples became a practice in medieval 
Bengal due to Islamic influence. A number of practices of the Hindu 
saints were similar to the practices of the Sufis. Like the Muslims, 
the Hindus also began to visit the tombs of Muslim saints with votive 
offerings. The pardah system among the high class and higher middle 
class Hindu ladies, particularly in villages, was due to the practice of 
Muslim women who generally observed pardah. 


The impact of Islam on Bengali language and literature was no 
less profound. Islamic influence is also evident on the fine arts of 
medieval Bengal such as architecture and music. The Baul songs sung 
by both Muslims and Hindus show a blend of Vaishnav and Sufi 
thought. 

In spite ot the adverse opinions expressed by some historians, it 
cannot be denied that Muslim rulers of Bengal showed great tolerance? 
towards the Hindus. The Muslim masses, especially in rural Bengal, 
were always tolerant and maintained friendly relations with the Hindus. 
This helped in the cultural borrowing of the Islamic elements by the 
Hindus in medieval times. 

The Hindus took over several elements of Muslim society and 
Islamic culture through a process of selection. Some of these were 
accepted while others were rejected and they retained their individua- 
lity and identity. However, it was not a one-way process. Bengali 
Muslims were also influenced by the society and culture of the 
Hindus as were the Muslims from other parts of India.®¢ 


(85) It is to be noted that the present writer did not find any evidence to prove 
that they ever imposed Jizyah (poll-tax) on tke Hindus. Vaishnav literature 
does not seem to mention ıt even once This implics, perhaps, that Jizyah 
was not realised from the Hindus in medieval Bengal. Mukhopadhyaya, 
p 37. 

(86) This will require a separate paper for discussion. See Jagadish Narayan 
Sarkar, Islam, p. 25. For the influence of Hindu Bengali literature on the 
Muslim writers and poets, see Jatindra Mohan Bhattacharya, Banglar 
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British power which was firmly established in Bengal after 1757 
acted as an intruding factor between the Hindus and the Muslims.8’ 
This was one of the reasons why the acculturation process was snapped 
in Bengal as elsewhere in India. Several political, social, economic 
and religious factors later emerged which caused violent disruption in 
the Hindu-Muslim relations in Bengal during this period.®8 





Baishnab Bhaébapunna Musalman Kabi (Calcutta, 1356 B.S ), and Sukumar 
Sen, Islami, p 145. 


(87) See S. Gopal, British Policy in India (1858-1905) (Cambridge, 1965). 


(88) The present writer will discuss these factors ina separate paper. See also 
the two works of Amalendu De referred to above. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE ISLAMIC CITY AND 
THE PLANNING OF ISLAMABAD 


8. MANZOOR ALAM 


INTRODUCTION 


THE concept of fraternity and equality which Islam engendered, the 
vertical and horizontal mobility in every aspect of life which Islam 
ensured, the vigorous public life which Islam enjoined upon the 
Muslims, encouraged community and corporate life, and privacy of 
family life which Islam insisted upon had tremendous impact on urban 
planning and design in the Islamic world. These concepts and ideas 
made the Islamic cities distinct entities very different from cities in 
areas located outside the Islamic belt. 

Islamabad, the city of Islam or the city of peace, is the most recent 
creation as the capital of Pakistan, one of the largest Islamic States of 
the world. The main object of this paper is to highlight the basic con- 
cepts of urban planning applied in the principal Islamic cities, assess 
their relevance to modern urban planning and examine objectively if 
they have been observed in Islamabad. 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ISLAMIC CITIES 


The all pervasive character of Islam profoundly influenced and 
shaped the social, political and economic ethos of Islamic societies. 
Most of the activities in Islamic countries were pivoted around a 
mosque which consequently occupied a focal position in Islamic polity 
and made it essentially urban in character and spirit. This focal role 
of the mosque induced social, economic and political mobility in Islam 
which is borne out by the close relationship that the political elite, the 
‘ulama’ and the bourgeoisie maintained among themselves, the freedom 
one enjoyed to shift from one profession to the other, and the ease 
with which one could rise in ranks provided one merited it. Islam 
never encouraged any distinction based on caste, colour, ethnicity and 
wealth. In an Islamic society the rise of schools of thought and 
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madéris (sing. madrasah) focused around the mosques proved most 
conducive to such a development. These schools of thought and 
madaéris in Islamic urbanization contributed towards detribalisation of 
Islamic population by fostering the feeling of brotherhood and com- 
munity consciousness cutting across tribal lines. Unlike the other reli- 
gions, Islam never encouraged the rise of a class of clergies which is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that on occasions such as births, deaths 
and marriages the presence of priests is not obligatory. In a mosque 
which is the house of God all are treated equal irrespective of their 
caste, colour and social status. Similarly, in the magāmah or halls of 
residence attached to mosques and institutions of higher learning, 
individuals drawn from diverse walks of life irrespective of their colour 
and tribal affiliations lived together amicably. All the institutions 
which developed under Islamic inspiration stressed on communal 
harmony, equality of man, and equality of opportunity for all under 
the banner of Islam. Being supported by these factors Islamic urbani- 
zation developed unique characteristics which were abundantly reflected 
in the Islamic cities and gave them a distinctive personality. 


_ The “Islamic city” like the “Roman” or the “Greek” city deve- 
loped under three basic conditions. Either they were originally new 
camp settlements (amsar) which emerged as major urban nuclei such 
as Busra, or they were superimposed on already existing urban settle- 
ments such as Damascus and Constantinople, or they were planned 
new settlements such as the round city of Baghdad, Shahjahanabad and 
the city of Hyderabad, the civil capital of the kingdom of Golconda 
in South India. Irrespective of the circumstances under which they 
were founded and the geographical areas in which they were located, 
the Islamic cities were marked for their common institutional charac- 
teristics. These (institutions) constituted the foci of Islamic cities. 
For instance, the institution of congregational prayers on Friday led 
to the rive of the concept of the cathedral or the jami* mosque which 
also attracted the rise of a central shopping area around it called the 
siq (pl. aswaq). These central mosques and the aswdq were not only the 
places of worship and trading transactions but ‘‘were also centres of 
social and literary activıties.”! Besides being the religious, political 
and intellectual centre the jami‘ mosque in the early phase of Islam 





(1) EL Ah, “The Foundation of Baghdad,” The Isfamuc City, ed. A.H. Hourani 
and S. M. Stern (Cassirer Oxford, 1970), p. 89. 
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had emerged also as a pre-eminent centre of political authority. The 
first.four caliphs of Islam, after the death of the Prophet Muhammad, 
were elected to the Caliphate in the central mosque of Madina. The 
Jami‘ mosques and the aswaq or the main shopping centres, therefore, 
became the integrating elements in the planning of Islamic cities. The 
residence of the head of the Islamic State occupied a distinct location 
as a walled settlement beside the s#q or was sited as a separate entity 
in the form of a citadel away from the city centre as in Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). 

The residential quarters of the Islamic city were marked for their 
ethnicity or tribal distinctiveness, and were inward looking, for Islam 
advocated ‘‘a clear separation between public and private life, private 
life turned inwards towards the courtyard and not towards the street.’”? 
These natural residential areas or quarters kAitat (sing. khitiah), 
looked towards the mosque and the religious schools of thought for 
their social and political guidance. These schools of thought had their 
adherents spread over different tribes cutting across tribal loyalties. 
The cohesion lent by the common normative order prescribed in the 
Qur’4n was reinforced by the activities of the ‘wlam#—the people 
learned in the literature, doctrines and laws of Islam. They were par 
excellence prayer leaders, scholars, teachers, judges, consultants on 
the laws and functionaries of the mosques. The regulation of the 
markets was entrusted to them. They were in addition the managers 
of the city’s educational, religious and philanthropic institutions.? 

In view of this peculiar type of religious and social developments, 
fabric of the Islamic city, according to Hourani, was spun around 
four basic components? : 


1. First, there would be a citadel, very often a place on some 
natural defence work. 

2. Secondly, there might be a royal city or quarter which might 
have grown up... asa royal enclave. 

3. There would be a central urban complex which would include 
the great mosques and religious schools and the central 


\ 





(2) A.H. Hourani and S. M. Stern, The Islamic City (Cassirer, Oxford, 1970), 
p. 24. 

(3) I.M. Lapidus, ‘Muslim Urban Society in Mamluk Syria,” The Islamic City, 
pp. 1-7. 

(4) Hourani and Stern, pp. 21-22. 
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markets with special places assigned for the main groups of 
craftsmen or traders. 


4. There would be a core of residential quarters, marked by at 

' Jeast two special characteristics—the combination of local 
with ethnic or religious differentiation and the relative 
separateness or autonomy of each quarter or group of 
quarters. 


The four basic characteristics ascribed to Islamic cities by 
Hourani are also broadly corroborated by Samuel V. Noe who speci- 
fies the following four principal characteristics® : 


1. The city is walled with several gates. Main roads from the 
gates lead to the Central Area where the major religious 
institute, the 2‘, is located. 


2. The palace or administrative area may be located in the 
centre of the city, near the jimi‘ or on the periphery. In 
the latter form it is usually in the form of a fortified citadel. 


3. Markets or bazars are located in limear patterns along 
the major roads and are segregated according to commodities 
offered. 


4. There isa clear separation in the city between public and 
private areas. 


Of these components of the Islamic city, the residence of rulers, 
the jami*‘ mosque and the aswaq constituted the key elements irres- 
pective of the pattern of development of the Islamic city. For 
instance, Scanlon points out that Damascus which was conquered by 
the Islamic power was remodelled and adapted ‘‘to accommodate 
peculiar Islamic demands particularly the erection of Friday mosques 
and central government buildings.’’® Even when the growth is 
spontaneous the Friday mosques and Där al-Imarah or the Chief’s: 
residence are advantageously located ina prominent place. Raphail 


7 


(5) Samuel V. Noe, “In Search of ‘the’ Traditional Islamic City, an Analytical 
Proposal with Lahore as a Case Example,” Ekistics, vol. 47 (Feb. 1980), 
no. 280, pp 69-75. 

(6) George T. Scanlon, ‘Some Aspects of Medieval Islamic Putlic Service,” 
The Islamic City, p 180. z 
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Wahabe points out that in planning the ‘‘new capital in Askar Cairo 
they followed the familiar principles. They built the mosques, the 
Government and other places and around those the city grew.” T 
Those striking similarities characterising the Islamic or ‘‘Arab cities 
makes them unmistakably Arab (or Islamic) : The mosque ‘maidan,’ 
the ‘suk’ or ‘bazar,’ the craftsmen’s quarters, the residential courtyard 
are features lending a special character to the traditional Arab 
(Islamic) city.” 


Janet Abu Lughed also emphasises this character of the ‘Islamic 
city’ and remarks that ‘‘along this main street or at least in easy 
connection with it were the main congregational madrassa mosques, 
perhaps the magama (halls of residence) and certainly many of the 
public buildings for government and or market administration.” ® 


The importance of mosques and market places in the urban cul- 
ture of Islam, and in the making of Islamic cities has always been 
emphasized by scholars of the Islamic law, history and architecture. 
Ali Safak, a distinguished scholar in Islamic law, asserts that ‘‘when 
a city is established by Muslim people the place of the government 
court, the central mosque and central square should first be fixed and 
constructed. Market places and square have always been established 
at the city centre and in the quarters for the need3 of inhabitants— 
An open market place (or a chowk) is never neglected when a Muslim 
city ıs founded.” ® Emphasising the unifying role of the mosques, he 
observed that mosques should be constructed to unite the public. 
In Islamic cities mosques were built at fixed distances from one an- 
other, the central mosque being the largest one for Friday prayers.!® 


The privacy of residential areas in Islamic cities is emphasised 
by all scholars. Auguste de Montequein suggests that ‘‘the traditional 
Muslim city is based upon the privacy of life and the religious sense 


(7) Raphail Wahabe, “Cairo, The New Metropolis in the Arab World, ed. 
Morroo Berger (Allied Publishers, Bombay, 1961), p. 26. 


(8) Saba George Shibber, ‘“‘Planning Needs and Obstacles,’’ The New Metropolis 
in the Aab World, p. 167. 


(9) Janet Abu Lughed, ‘‘Contemporary Relevance of Islamic Urban Principles,” 
Ekistics, vol. 47 (Jan. - Feb. 1980), no. 280, pp. 6-10. 


(10) Ali Safak, “Urbanism and Family Residence in Islamic Law,” Ekistics, 
vol. 47 (Jan. - Feb. 1980), no. 280, pp. 23-24. 
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of that life.” !! Hourani also stresses ‘‘a clear separation between 
public and private life, private turned inwards towards the court- 
yards and not towards the street—but a life where the basic units 
of the families touched externally without mingling to form a 
civitas.” 2 Scanlon also notes that ‘‘housing was always oriented 
away from the streets, doors seldom faced one another for the citizen 
sought to maintain his privacy and achieve as complete a withdrawal 
from the public as possible.” '* Supporting this Islamic concept of 
residential privacy strongly, Abu Lughed points out that ‘‘emphasis 
in Islamic cities upon semi-private space was undoubted the pattern 
of sex segregation—In Islam maximum segregation between the sexes 
is required outside the kin group. Private space is safe and secure.” \* 
Acclaiming the privacy of residential sector, Francois Auguste remarks, 
“the classical city of Islam in its sense of privacy, neutrality and 
religiousness represents a supreme symbol of the equality of all 
Muslims in the eyes of God.” '5 


PLANNED ISLAMIC CITIES 


It is clear from the aforesaid that the central mosque had a 
crucial role to play in Islamic polity, culture and in the development 
of Islamic thought. It ‘assumed a focal role in unifying urban life 
in Islamic cities. Hence its location occupied as great an importance 
as the location of the Caliph’s residence itself. These two, together 
with the aswāq, normally constituted the core round which the Islamic 
cities evolved. In the evolution of Islamic cities the distinction bet- 
ween private and public life was well maintained. This resulted in 
the segregation of residential areas away from the busy thoroughfares. 
We propose now to look into the planning of some of the medieval 
Islamic cities such as Baghdad, Lahore, Shahjahanabad (Delhi) and 


(11) Francois Auguste de Montequcin, “The Islamic City—Its Traditional 
Environment and Physiognamy,’’ Ekistics, vol. 47 (Jan. - Feb. 1980), 
no. 280, p. 37. 

(12) Hourani and Stern, p 24. 

(13) George T. Scanlon, p. 162. 

(14) Janct Abu Lughed, p. 8. 

(15) De Montequein, p. 3. 
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Hyderabad founded by Muslim rulers to see if they conformed to the 
basic principles of Islamic urban planning as outlined above. 


The round city of Baghdad was founded by Caliph al-Mansiir in 
A.H. 145/A.D. 762 as the administrative centre of his kingdom. The 
major business centres were deliberately kept out of the main city. 
Nonetheless, shops were lined along the main streets of the town to 
meet the basic needs of the community living within the walled city 
of Baghdad. Despite the administrative and military outlook of this 
capital, the mosque occupied a prominent focal location. Besides 
the residence of the Caliph, ‘‘the cathedral mosque and the bureau” 
were also located in the centre of the city. It expresses an intimate 
relationship between religion and state, with an additional dignity 
bestowed on the state. '¢ 

Samuel Noe made a specific and detailed study of Lahore as an 
Islamic city. He first identified the basic characteristics of an Islamic 
city in general, and compared them with the structure~and layout of 
Lahore. He concluded that Lahore conforms basically to the pattern 
of Islamic cities despite the fact that the mosque while remaining a 
primary institution in the walled city ‘‘has largely lost its educational 
role. The informal integration of the religious leadership into the 
secular life of the city is also diminished.” '' Noe observed that the 
commercial streets, residential quarters and the street patterns con- 
formed to the Islamic pattern and thus ‘‘comparison of these features 
of Lahore with those of the Islamic city reveals many similarities.” 9 
Since the economic structure of the walled city of Lahore has hardly 
changed, ‘‘the disposition of bazars remains strikingly simiiar to that 
discussed in the literature. The overall pattern of street network i3 
also identical to the prototype in the hierarchy of types, scale and 
expression of the separation of public and private portions of the 
city. The configurations of walls, gates and fortresses are of course 
also prototypical.” '® He noticed, however, that outside the walled 
city, the ‘‘prototypical Islamic social structures and institutions in 


(16) EL Al, pp 93-94. 
(17) Samuel Noe, p. 70. 
(18) Mid., p. 73. 

(19) Ibid., p. 74. 
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Lahore are being eroded by the process of industrialisation, techno- 
logical change and establishment of formalised civil administration.” 2° 

Shahjahanabad or the walled city of Dethi is another classic 
example of conformity in conception, design and planning to the 
basic characteristics of Islamic cities as identified by Hourani, El Ali, 
Ali Safak and Samuel Noe. The imperial quarters and the mosque 
are the two key components occupying prominent location. While the 
citadel was withdrawn from the hum drum of the city, the central 
mosque or jami‘ masjid occupied location as an integrative element 
around which grew the old city. The hierarchy of streets is strikingly 
similar to that of Lahore and the residential segregation from the 
shopping centres is well marked. Bazars are identified by the com- 
modities sold in them, and the residential areas by ethnic or artisan 
class living in them. A wide variety and range of goods are sold in 
the bazars round the j1mi* masjid2' Here too, the mosque has lost its 
educational function. Nonetheless, the Friday congregation occa- 
sionally assumes political significance, for the leader or imam of the 
mosque or of the congregational prayer sometimes uses this platform 
for political purposes. 

Another example of an Islamic city is the city of Hyderabad, the 
the capital of the kingdom of Golconda. It was founded in 1591 asa 
civil capital and twin settelment to the fortress town of Golconda. It 
was planned on a grid pattern with the royal palaces and the central 
mosque, jami‘ masjid (called Mecca Masjid) located centrally but in 
the opposite sectors. In fact, Hyderabad has two jimi‘ mosques, one 
bigger than the other. Both occupy central location. The bigger 
mosque was built 30 years after the foundation of the city to accom- 
modate the ever increasing congregation. Because of the existence 
of a royal citadel in the fort of Golconda, the royal palaces were not 
separated from the rest of the settlement. The city was divided into 
four quarters. ‘‘Of its four quarters, the north western was set apart 
for the royal palaces and state offices, and the north eastern for the 
residences of the nobles.” % According to contemporary sources, 


(20) Ibid. 
(21) Jag Mohan, ‘‘Shahjehanabad,”’ Vikas (New Dolhi, 1977). 


(22) S. Manzoor Alam, Hyderabad - Secunderabad, win Cities (Allied Publi- 
shers, London - Bombay, 1965), p. 3. 
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“the city was divided into 12000 precincts (mohallahs) and its main tho- 
roughfares were lined with 14000 buildings including shops, mosques, 
rest houses and madrasas,""™ The pattern of residential segregation 
from the main and busy commercial thoroughfares was set by the 
royal palace which had its main entrance turned away from the main 
street. The continuity of shops was broken by the deliberate and 
planned location of an enclosed open space in front of the palace 
gate. The residential quarters were segregated by communities such 
as Iranis and Mughals, and the shopping centres by commodities. 
The city plan provided for an open space called the chawk, around 
which developed the central shopping area. 


It may be pointed out, therefore, .that the cities, planhed and built 
by Muslim rulers, whether in Iraq, Egypt or India, had some major 
characteristics in common. This signifies the universality of Islamic 
influence on urban planning irrespective of the clime or region in 
which they were founded. ~ 


THE PLANNING OF ISLAMABAD 


With the growth of modern science and technology, the transfor- 
mation of global economy and society, the planning of Islamic cities 
will be subject to strong technological and extra-Islamic cultural 
influences. Therefore, it would be naive to expect even the Muslim 
architects, most of whom being trained in the Western style of 
architecture, to design and plan the exact prototype of Islamic cities. 
For instance, the degree of residential segregation enjoyed in the 
medieval period is inconceivable today when people take to living in 
multi-storied buildings. Similarly, a modern university with its 
extensive space requirement cannot be located in the heart of the 
town in proximity to the jami‘ mosque. Despite this global socio- 
economic transformation and emergence of new principles in urban 
planning, there are certain aspects in the planning of Islamic cities 
which can stand the test of time and can be used with effectiveness 
even in modern urban planning. The residential areas in modern 
cities ‘are stratified according to class, income group, caste and 





(23) Manzoor Alam, p. 3. 
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ethnic group. The role of the mosque and the madaris attached to 
them has to cut across this ethnic and class barrier in order to 
promote equality, fraternity and unity. The aswidg in Islamic cities 
with pedestrianisation of their pathways were centres of politics and 
culture besides being places of business. They fostered a high degree 
of socialisation at all levels. The urge for fraternisatjon in Islam, 
irrespective of caste, clan or colour, was maximum and Islamic cities 
were the prime agents to promote it. It is against this backdrop of 
the planning concept of an Islamic city that we shall look into the 
planning and development of Islamabad. = 


In order to understand and appreciate the philosophy of the 
foundation of the new capital of Pakistan, the goals and ideals set by 
its founding fathers, the hope: and aspirations of the nation associated 
with it, and the planning concepts employed in its design and develop- 
ment, we have relied mainly on official plan documents issued by the 
National Capital Development Authority, and on the planning pro- 
posals and programmes prepared by Doxiadis Associates. 


Pakistan, a newly established independent country (1947), 
initially adopted Karachi as its capital but in due course felt the 
need to shift the capital from the port town to an inland and central 
location. The need to shift was genuine, for Karachi was bound to 
grow to enormous proportions, being the only sea outlet for inter- 
national trade. The government of Pakistan appointed a Commission 
in February 1959, to propose a site for the new capital of Pakistan. 
On the recommendations of the Commission, the Potwar Plateau was 
selected as the site for the new capital. It was in October 1961, that 
the construction work commenced, and the first digging was made on 
the ground in what is commonly known as the Aabpara neighbour- 
hood. Exactly after two years, in October 1963, the new city came 
to life with the shifting of the pioneer residents.** The capital was 
named I: lamabad. 


Regarding its role and functions, the planners visualised that, 
besides the administrative hub of the nation, the national capital will 
“become the centre of culture and education and areal centre of 


(24) S. A.T. Wasti, Islamabad - the City of Peace (Directorate of Public Rela- 
tions Capital Development Authority, Islamabad, 1979), p. 12. 
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national expression, contributing to the development of the people, 
the economy and culture of Pakistan” and that it will eventually 
emerge ‘‘as symbol of the new state and of the nation towards which 
the eyes of the whole people will look for unity and guidance for the 
consolidation of their new state.’’*8 While elucidating further the 
tole of the capital city, the capital plan document states that the 
“capital of a country is not merely just another city, it is a leader 
among cities. To this come leaders of the administration and politics, 
commerce and trade, literature and art, religion and science. From 
this city flows the inspiration which pulsates life into the nation. 
It is a symbol of our hopes. It is a mirror of our desire. It is the 
heart and soul of the nations. It is, therefore, essential that the 
environment of the capital should be such as to ensure continued 
vitality of the nation.’’** 


These noble sentiments echoing the Doxidian concept of a dyna- 
polis, which is more technology-oriented, reduce ‘the human scale 
despite its claim to ‘“‘include all social and income groups and all 
types of functions, satisfy all human needs on the basis of the principle 
of unity of purpose.”’?’ It was, thus, planned as a modern metropolis 
in conception and design and from this angle it is one of the world’s 
best planned metropolises, even better than Canberra, the capital of 
Australia. f 


The plan document does not visualise that the city could be the 
expression of both the religious philosophy and social outlook of the 
nation. Its secular approach to urban planning ignores the spiritual 
content and, therefore, does not think that religion has a role to play 
in planning. The Romans, the Greeks, the Ancient Indians and 
Sumerians, the Babylonians and the medieval urban planners, whether 
in India or West Asia, all recognised the significant role assigned to 
religious symbolization in the planning of towns. 


Due to this secular Doxidian approach, religion has been assign- 
ed only a peripheral role. The mosque has been deemed to be a 
mere place of worship. It hardly enters as a planning concept in the 


(25) Islamabad. Programune and Plan, vol. 1, document 2, p. 27, para 79. 
(26) Ibid., p. 160. 
(27) Ibid., p. 108, para 282. 
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structure plan of Islamabad. The only reference to the mosque in the 
official plan document of Islamabad is on page 202, para 700 of 
volume 2, part 2, wherein it is cursorily observed that ‘‘a community 
class IV centre is defined by the number of families needed to keep up 
the elementary functions of the daily life such as market, a place of 
worship, a secondary school... etc.” Even the document issued 
by the Capital Development Authority merely states that a ‘‘series of 
mosques at suitable points with various congregation capacities have 
been built to serve the needs of self-contained residential neighbour- 
hoods.” * That the mosque has a distinct social, cultural and political 
role in Islamic culture has not been even perceived of by the planners. 
It is noticed that all elements of national culture, viz., the national 
museum, the national library, the national bank and the central busi- 
ness district are located in the heart of the town. The central or ja@mi‘ 
mosque, around which the great Islamic cities have stemmed, has no 
place in the centre of Islamabad. The King Faisal Mosque, with its 
Islamic Research Centre which is a magnificient structure, could 
have occupied the heart of Islamabad. It would have infused new 
spirit to the planning and development of the capital of Pakistan. 
The location of the central mosque in the heart of a modern Islamic 
capital city would have established its relevance and validity in 
modern town planning. It would have provided impetus to the Islamic 
researchers to stress the contribution of Islam to the development of 
modern science and knowledge. The location of mosque on the peri- 
phery, isolated from the mainstream of city life, prevents it from play- 
ing a positive role in shaping the lives of the city folk. This has not 
been realised at all by the Capital Development Authority. They 
have demonstrated total lack of perception of the role of a national 
mosque in Islam, for they make a bland statement that ‘‘the Master 
Plan provided construction of a grand national mosque on a scale and 
excellence befitting the city of Islam. A suitable site was earmarked 
at the foot of the Margalla hills which is located on a high terraced 
land on the axis of Shahrah-e-Islamabad.’’2® It is an irony in modern 
Islamic town planning that the central mosque which should have 
been rightly in the heart of the national capital, guiding its spirit 


(28) Jbid. 
(29) Wasti, p. 58. 
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and dominating its form, has been cast aside with peripheral location. 
The planners of Islamabad have discarded this most integrative 
urban element of Islamic cities. 


Similarly, the planning of the central business district of Islam- 
abad lacks imagination. The mechanical scale is so prominent that 
human scale has been dwarfed in entire planning process of Islamabad. 
The shopping malls and arcades, and the pedestrianisation of the 
central business districts of Western cities have been derived from 
the aswaq of Islamic cities. While the West is adopting these 
concepts to their advantage, the Muslims are ignoring them. ‘Thus, 
they are exhibiting total lack of imagination in urban planning. They 
are not able to appreciate the value of their own Islamic legacy and 
heritage in city planning. Janet Abu Lughed stresses the point that 
‘in many western cities portions of the central business district are 
being redesigned to create pedestrian malls that are highly remini- 
scent of the aswag of medieval Islamic cities. And the latest design of 
shopping centres is to enclose them as well as to bar vehicular 
traffic.’”? 3% This is also confirmed by an AID report which describes 
that ‘‘there are striking similarities between what are now considered 
most uptodate site planning approaches and traditional Egyptian 
neighbourhood patterns. The ‘clustered plan’ which in the old city 
grew naturally over hundreds of years is defined by narrow streets 
and open spaces (rihadb). This arrangement restricts heavy traffic 
inside the clustered dwellings, separates heavy traffic from pedestrians 
and at the same time has proved 20 per cent lower in-cost than the 
grid system.” 3! It was left to Francois Auguste, a European scholar, 
to highlight the virtues of Islamic planning and to lament over the 
fact that they are being abandoned in the Islamic world. He points 
out that “the Muslim Madina a traditional island of pedestrian 
circulation in the heart of the city can be excellent source of inspira- 
tion for the urban centres of the future — shopping malls and local 
markets are a tradition in Middle East, they provide scattered work 
opportunity for the low income segment of the neighbourhood and 


(30) Abu Lughed, p. 10. 


(31) Laila Ali Ibrahim, ‘Traditional Designs and the Requirements of Modern 
Islamic Cıty,” Ekistics, vol. 47 (Feb 1980), no. 280, p. 17. 
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inhibit therefore slum generation and social decay.” 2! He further 
says that “at a time when every European city is introducing pedes- 
trian zones particularly in their historic centres, the Islamic cities 
with their incomparably rich pedestrian oriented fabric are subject 
to dissection by traffic routes or suffocation by automobiles.’’%3 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be observed that some of the basic aspects 
of planning of the Islamic cities are still valid and relevant to modern 
town planning despite astonishing progress in science and technology. 
In the planning of Islamabad, the planners and architects of Pakistan 
had a challenging opportunity to stress this fact, and to re-live the 
legacy of Islamic planning by creating a metropolis which would have 
been modern in substance and Islamic in spirit. They could have 
made Islamabad true to its name: an urban centre imbued with 
Islamic culture and spirit and a liveable city noted for its human scale 
and values. Instead, Islamabad has been designed after outmoded 
Westernised concepts of planning which will promote segmentation of 
its urban form and structure as against the integrative role the Islamic 
concepts of urban planning stimulates. Consequently, Islamabad 
being alienated from the basic principles of Islamic urban planning 
will, no doubt, stand out as modern metropolis but will not be able 
to perform the noble integrative and humanistic role of Islamic cities 
which the founders expected ıt to perform. 








(32) De Montequeit pp. 37-39. 


(33) Jbid., pp. 37-38. 
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MANSAB SALARY SCALES 
UNDER JAHANGIR AND SHAHJAHAN 


IRFAN HABIB 


IN an important article, W. H. Moreland argued that the salaries sanc- 
tioned for mansabs or ranks were radically scaled down by Shăhjahān 
immediately after his accession in 1628. Besides two general state- 
ments in the English East India Company’s records, from which this 
could be inferred, he appealed to the pay-scales established by him from 
a farman of Shahjahan, issued in 1630, where the salaries of the ranks 
“were substantially” on the later and reduced scale in force in 
Awrangzib’s reign.! In a paper presented at a previous session of the 
History Congress, I accepted Moreland’s bottom-line for the reduction 
in the scale of mansab-payments, but argued that the period within 
which the reduction occurred could be narrowed to the period 1618-30, 
but no further; the reductions could have been the work of either 
Jahangir or of Shahjahan during his first two years as Emperor.? 


A closer scrutiny of the evidence has led me now to doubt the 
chronology as well as the nature and extent of the pay reduction as 
these have been presented in the two papers I have mentioned. 


I 


It may be recalled that the upper limit of the period within which 
the reduction of pay-scales took place was fixed by me on the basis 
of certain faramin of Jahangir of 1615 and 1618, known to us only 
from their Hindi renderings by Kavirai Shyamaldas.? Here the dhit- 


(G) W. H. Moreland, “Rank (mansab) in the Mogul State Service,” Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1936, pp. 641-65. 

(2) I. Habib, “The Mansab System,” Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 29th Session (Patiala, 1967; Patna, 1968), pp. 228-49. 

(3) Vir Vinod (Udaipur, Samvat 1943), vol. ii, pp. 239-49, 254-64. Cf. I. 
Habib, PIHC, p. 232. In the Hindi versions in Vir Vinod, there are unfor- 
tunately too many obvious (and, therefore, many other possible but 
undetected) misreadings of figures. The word khdsak appears in the Vir 
Vinod faramin as a synonym of dhāt just as in later documents. 7 
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rank salaries are in accordance with the scale in force at JahAngit’s 
accession (1605), which, in turn, was a slightly revised version of the 
scale of dhat salaries of c. 1595 set out in the A’in-i Akbari.4 The 
dhdt-salaries in both these schedules are stated in terms of rupees 
per month®; and this is what the fardmin in Vir Vinod also do, 
though the Hindi version some times reads dims instead of what, 
must have been rupees in the original. The salaries for the dhat- 
ranks stated in these faramin are compared below with the schedules 
of the A’in and the 1605 schedule : 


TABLE I 


Salary in rupees per month 
1605 
(Class I only Reference 
Dhat-rank Class A’im foreach rank) 1615/18 for 1615/18 





5,000 I 30,000 30,000 30,000 1615. 
Vir Vinod, 
vol. ii, 
pp. 24041. 

500 I 2,300 2,500 2,440 1618. 

Ibid., 
p. 259 (read 
rupees for 
dams) 


400 O 1,751 1,500 1,450 1618. 
Ibid., p. 
261 (read 
rupees for 
dims), 


(4) ™&in-! Akbart, ed. Blochmann, Bib, Ind., vol. i, pp. 178-85. The scale 
of 1605 ıs given in a MS. of the Iq@ba/n4mah of Mu‘tamad Khan, British 
Library, Or. 1834, f. 233a. 

(5) The /qbd/namah MS. in its heading, however, erroneously reads saliyanah, 
whereas it should have been mäh:yānah, as 18 clear from the figures that 
follow. 
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Salary in rupees per month 
1605 
: (Class I only Reference 
Dhat-rank Class Æīn foreachrank) 1615/18 for 1615/18 


—_—— I I MŇŘ IIIIMmaaaaaaaaaaauauaasssssssssssts— 


80 m 350 410 350 1616. 
(MS. reads Ibid., pp. 
110) 257-8. 
Assumed 
that the 
balance of 
14,000 dams, 
after decuct- 
ing pay for 
sawar (16,800) 
from total 
(30,800), re- 
presents dhat 
salary per 
month. 
60 UW 270 300 275 1618. 

Ibid., p. 
262 (read 
rupees for 
dams). 


20 UI 115 135 115 1618. 
Ibid., pp. 


260-61. 
Stated in 
dāms, con- 
verted into 
rupees. 
One may note here that each dhāt-rank consisted of three classes: 


(1) where the sawdr rank of the holder was equal to the dhat, (II) 
where it was less than half of the dhat.© In the A’in’s schedule, the 





(6) £in, vol. i, p. 179; Akbarnamah, Bib. Ind., ed., vol. ui, p. 671. 
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differences in the three classes are marginal, Class III receiving less 
than Class IJ,a nd Class II less than Class I. The Jqbalnamah fur- 
nishes pay-schedules for Class I only. 


As should have been expected, all the amounts of pay deduced 
for dhét-ranks from the Vir Vinod documents conform to the 
Iqb&lnamah’s schedule for 1605 in that the pay for Classes II and III 
in 1615-18 is always just slightly less than that in the 1605 schedule. 
From the 4’in-i Akbari, however, there is a clear divergence in respect 
of 500 dhat, I, and 400 dt, II, it being higher in one case and lower 
in the other. It may thus be assumed that the dhat-pay schedule in 
1595 underwent some revision during the last ten years of Akbar’s 
reign, but remained substantially unaltered during the early years of 
Jahangir’s reign. 

This is by and large a restatement, with some additional details, 
of what has been argued by me earlier. But the question now is 
whether the dat scales were altered after 1618 and before 1630? The 
Jarman studied by Moreland, showing reductions in or before 1630, 
is not accessible to me; but what produces grave doubt, as to whether 
he was right in interpreting the farm4n’s figures as he did, is the fact 
that subsequent documents of Shahjahan’s reign show the dhat pay 
being still calculated on the basis of the 1605 schedule. These docu- 
ments were published in the Selected Documents of Shth Jahin's 
Reign, a collection of documents in the Andhra Pradesh Central 
Record Office, Hyderabad.’ These documents run from the 6th regnal 
year (1634) to the 12th (1638), whereafter this collection gives us tue 
new schedule of Shahjahdn issued in the 14th regnal year (1641).8 Of 
these the crucial document is a long one belonging to the 8th regnal 
year (1635), which furnishes full details of fixation of pay including 
direct statements of dAdt-ranks.* From the details given, the dhat 
pay can be inferred from all the other cases, even where the 
detailed stages of calculation are omitted. In other cases, we 
have only particulars of the sawir rank (S) and the muqarrarah 
falab, i.e. the annual total pay-claim (after the deductions known as 





(T) Edited by Professor Yusuf Husain Khan, pub. Daftar-i-Diwant, Hydera- 
bad Dn., 1950 (henceforth cited as SDSR). 


(8) SDSR, pp. 79-84. 
(9) Ibid., pp. 4-19. 
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irmas and chawthā’t-i khésah) (T). But from these we can obtain the 
monthly pay in rupees for the given dhat-rank, by taking it as equal to 


(T—S x 8,800) 4/3 x 1/11 x 1/40. 


This formula anticipates our study of the various deductions made 
from pay. Let us here say that the irmīs was a deduction of 1/11 of 
the whole gross pay-claim ; the chawtha’l-i khisah amounted to 1/4 of 
the remaining dhdat-pay ; the rupee equalled 40 d&ms of account; and 
8,800 dams were the annual rate per unit of sawdr-rank after deduct- 
ing irmds or 1/12: 

From direct statements as well as by applying the formula given 
above we can set out the following scales of dh&t pay as in force 
during 1634-38 : 


TABLE II 


Monthly pay in rupees 
1605 Reference to 
schedule the 1634-38 
Dhat-rank Class Ain (Class I only) 1634-38 documents. 





3,000 u 16,800 17,000 16,800 1634. 
SDSR, p. 2 
(inferred). 
1,500 II 9,700 10,000 9,700 1634. 
Ibid., p. 2 
(inferred). 
1,000 H 7,400. 7,900 7,491 1634. 
Ibid., p. 2 
(inferred). 
600 U0 2,750 2,800 2,750 1635-36. 
; Ibid., p. 23 
(inferred). 
Read 600 for 
300 dhāt in 
printed text. 
400 u 1,751 1,500 1,450 1635. 
Ibid., p. 78 
(directly 
à stated). 
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(Table I continued...) 


Monthly pay in rupees 
1605 Reference to 
schedule the 1634-38 . 
Dhat-rank Class A’in (Class I only) 1634-38 documents. 


300 U 1,250 1,200 1,150 1635. 
Ibid., 8. 
(directly 
stated). 
300 Ul 1,200 1,200 1,100 1634. 
' Ibid., 2. 
(inferred) 
100 Ui 500 600 540 1638. 
x Ibid., 64 and 
73. (inferred) 
8 è IU 350 410(?) 370 1635. 
Ibid., 15. 
(inferred) 
60 Til 270 300 275 1635. 
Ibid., 9-10. 
(directly 
stated) 
40 m 185 223 190 1635. 
i Ibid., 12-14. 
(directly 
` stated) 
It will be seen that all the dhit scales, directly stated or inferred, 
conform broadly to the rates for dhdt-ranks of Class I in the 1605 
schedule. The Class I scales of 1605 are always marginally higher 
than the Class II and Class III scales found in those documents ; but, 
as with the Vir Vinod documents, the conformity with the A’in’s 
schedule'® is far less, though there is identity at the three out of the 





(10) Owing to a misplacement of columns in the 4’fm’s MSS. for the ranks 
from 1200 to 700 the ranks carry figures which belong to the next higher 
rank. Thus, 1,000 dhät should have had the figures appearing under 900 
dhat, and so on. (Cf. S. Moosvi, [ESHR, vol. xvii [3], pp. 331-32.) 
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four top ranks in the table. Where the ranks coincide with those 
for which the Vir Vinod provides scales, there is either identity (as 
for 400, II, and 60, IID, or a fair proximity (as for 80, ID. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 1605 schedule of dhtt- 
pay continued to be in force down to 1638. There could, therefore, 
have been no reduction of dhat scales either by Jahangir or by 
Shāhjahān during the entire first twelve years of his reign. Unless we 
have Moreland’s farmān of 1630 before us, we cannot say whether 
the date he reads is a correct one. But it is almost certain that he 
has miscalculated the salaries. He gives as an example the total 
amounts of claim for two ranks : : 


80 dhat, 30 sawar: 386,100 dams 
80 dhat, 20 sawar: 298,100 dams 


According to our formula, the scale for 80 dhat Class IYI, would then 
be Rs. 370/- per month, an amount exactly equal to the rate we find in 
the SDSR. Clearly, Moreland has disregarded the fact that the figures 
of mugarrarah talab in his document are those after the deduction of 
irmas and chawth®i-i khasah. If we now turn to his table of the dhāt- 
ranks that he has reconstructed from the 1630 document!! and 
reconverted them into the corrected scale, the proximity to the 1605 
schedule becomes immediately apparent. 


TABLE II 


Dhāt Salary : Rupees per month 





1605 Moreland’s 
schedule “©1630 scale” 

Dhét-rank Class A’in (Class Į only) 1634-38 corrected 

600 H 2,750 2,800 — 2,613.6 

400 II 1,751 1,500 1,450 1,450 

400 mm 1,500 1,500 — 1,400 

300 Uu 1,250 1,200 1,150 1,150 

300 I 1,200 1,200 1,100 1,100 


(11) Moreland, JRAS, p. 657, 
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(Table II continued...) 


Dhat Salary: Rupees per month 
1605 Moreland’s 
schedule “1630 scale’’ 
Dhat-rank Class Ain (Class I only) 1634-38 corrected 


2002 H- 950 900 —  * 950 
20 m 900 900 — * 850 
150 m 800 800 — 710 
100 H > 60 600 = 600 
80 IM ` 350 410(2) 370 - 370 
5 mM 230 250 = 227.2 


It is remarkable that a reconversion of Moreland’s figures should end 
in round figures in all but two cases, and that the results should be 
identical with the rates found in the SDSR documents in the four 
cases where exact comparisons are possible. Moreover, in the cases 
of 400, II, and 309, II, the identity is with rates directly stated in (and 
not inferred from) SDSR. Naturally, then, the corrected figures for 
1630 conform to the 1605 schedule which gives Class I rates only. The 
only divergence is in respect of 209 dat, Il, whose rate exceeds the 
1605 schedule’s figure for Class I and is identical with the A’in’s rate. 

That Moreland should yet have found his erroneous results based 
on net pay in 1630 to be close enough to the later standard scale is 
a matter of some interest; what it must lead us to ask is whether in 
respect of the dha@t-ranks even the 1641 schedule and all later sche- 
dules essentially repeating its scales represent a substantial reduction 
of pay atall. But before we take up this question, let us marshall 
our evidence on the sawar-rank pay as well. 


II 


We may remember that during Akbar’s reign sSawir-payments 
appear to have been in two stages, bar’awurd!, a standard initial 
payment, and daght, the final payment fixed on contingent actually 
brought to the brand.'* Later on, the bar’dwurdi rate alone remained 


(12) I. Habib, PIHC, pp. 232-34. This bas been confirmed by Shireen Moosyi’s 
reading of the evidence in JRAS, 1981, pp. 179-82. 
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as the standard rate for the sawdr-rank. The A’in records the 
bar’awurdi rates as Rs. 25/- per month per sawār for Tiradni and 
Trani commanders and Rs. 20/- for Indian commanders.'? But in the 
40th regnal year these (‘monthly bar’awurdi rates”) were decreed to 
be as follows : ‘‘Mughal, Afghan and Indian: sih-aspah, 1000 dams; 
dé-aspah, 800 dams ; and yak-aspah, 600 dams. The Rajputs to draw 
800 dams under the first and 600 dams under the second.’’!* If We inter- 
pret this by the formula used in the standard schedule of 1641, then 
the rate for the yak-aspah alone determined the bar’ awurd: rate for 
ordinary sawar-rank, while the other categories involved a calculation 
of a higher rate for special contingents later made into the dé-aspah 
sih-aspah rank.'® The latter calculation was made on the basis of a 
standard contingent of a 3 sih-aspahs, 4 dd-aspahs, and 3 yak-aspahs 
given in the A’in, and repeated in the 1641 schedule."* If so, the rate 
per unit or ordinary sawār-rank for all nobles was just 600 duns 
(Rs. 15/-) per month; but for the higher rank it was 800 dams (Rs. 20/-) 
for all nobles, except the Rajputs for whom it was 660 dams 
(Rs. 16.50) only." 

The 1605 schedule, however, shows an increase in the rates: sih- 
aspah, 1039 tankahs; dé-aspah, 800 tankahs; and yak-aspah, 400 
tankahs.'8 No racial exceptions are now specified. Since a tankah 
was equal to two dams, this table means a monthly scale of 800 dams 
(Rs. 20/-) for the ordinary rank and 1480 dams (Rs. 37/-) for the 
special sawdr-rank. 


Hawkins (1608-12) confirms the new schedule by telling us that 
the rate was ‘“‘twentie rupias of every horse by the moneth.’’ !? But 


(13) A’in, voli, p. 175. 

(14) Akoaimamah, p. 672. Sthk-aspah means a horseman with three horses; 
do-aspah, with two; and yak-aspah, with one. 

(15) SDSR,79 (under Tabinandn). The formula employed there is discussed 
in Section IV of this paper. 

(16) Ain, vol. i, p. 188. 

(17) But cf. Moreland, JRAS, p, 658, and S. Moosvi, JESHR, pp. 336-37. 

(18) JqbalnamaA, vol. ii, f. 233a. 

(19) Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, ed. W. Foster, reprint, Delhi, 1968, 
p. 114. He 1s incorrect, however, in stating that every mansabddr obtained 
Rs. 2/- per month for each unit of dhadt-rank (“‘two rupias by the month for 
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‘more important is the testimony of the Vir Vinod documents. Rao 
Karan held the mansab of 5,000 dhat, 5,000 saw.ir, for which his total 
‘pay was 52 lakhs dams per month. Deducting the stated dhdt pay, 
Rs. 30,000, equal to 12 lakhs dams, there would be left 40 lakhs for 
the sawdr-pay, implying a“rate of 800 dams (Rs. 20/-) per unit of sawar- 
rank per month.” The rate is expressly stated in a document of 1618 
as 800 dims “dar mahah"’ per month.2' The rate implied in yet another 
document (of 1612) is a little higher, viz., 840 dims (Rs. 21/-).® 


Jahangir confirms the rate of 800 dams when he says under the 
15th year (1620) that Kashmir with a naqdi ( jam‘) of 7,46,70,000 dams 
could provide for 8,500 sawars, that is, giving an annual rate of 8,785 
dams ; and, allowing for the one-month’s deduction for irmdas (see 
below), a monthly rate of 798.5 dams per unit of savar-rank.™ Jahan- 
gir also broadly confirms the 1605 schedule, in Tespect of the difference 
between the rate for the special (dd-aspah, sih-aspah, yak-aspah) 
and ordinary (bar’awurdt) rank, when in 1617 he puts it at 7,000 dams 
annually, or, allowing for irmds, at 636.4 dims per month as against 
680 dams according to the 1605 schedule.™4 

Moreland’s 1630 farman again shows the rate to be in conformity 
with the 1605 schedule, because it yields 8,800 dims per unit of sawar- 
rank per annum. Allowing for the irmas deduction, this would give 
the exact rate of 800 dams per month. Moreland, being unaware of 
the irmas-deduction, took the rate as signifying a reduction by ‘‘one- 
twelfth” by Shāhjahān from an earlier hypothetical annual rate of 


every horse fame, for the maintenance of their table’). There was no 
fixed rate. A mansabdar of 5,000 dhat, Class I, getting Rs. 30,000 per 
month might be presumed to get Rs. 6/- per unit of his dhdf-rank. 


(20) Vir Vinod, vol. li, p. 241. 


(21) Ibid., p. 262. The total for 10 sawars should accordingly read 8,000 and 
not 7,000 as read in the Hindi text. This is confirmed by tho stated total 
of 19,000, with 11,000 dams as the other component of that total. 


(22) Ibid., pp. 457-58. 


(23) Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, Ghazipur and Aligarh, 1863-64, 
p. 299. 


(24) Ibid,, p. 208. 
(25) Moreland, JRAS, p. 656. 
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9,600 dams (never actually found in any document)” ; and J, in similar 
ignorance, followed suit though I argued that the reduction must have 
occurred “some time before 1620, and very possibly in 1615 or 
1616.2" As we have seen, the rate of 1595 was lower than that of 
1605; and the rate down to 1630 and later conformed to the 1605 
schedule, the one exception in the documents (1616) giving @ higher 
not a lower rate. 


, The pay-statements in the SDSR continue to give the same rate : 
the monthly rate is at 800 dāms per month, and all calculations of 
monthly pay made accordingly. The conversion into the annual 
claim is achieved by multiplying the monthly sum by 11 to allow for 
irmās (siwa'i hissah-i irmās), so that in effect the annual pay per unit 
of sawdr-rank was 8,800 dams. The last documents where the 
annual rate of 8,800 dims is followed belong to 1638. The second 
of these documents, of December 1638-January 1639, enables us to date 
the change to a new sawér-rate fairly precisely. It says that a change 
in the schedule (bind bar tafawut-i dastir al-‘amal) involved a reduction 
in the total pay claim of a mansabdar of 100 dhdat, 20 sawar, of the 
sum of 14,200 dims, This would have happened only if (a) the dhat 
salary was now changed to 1,80,000 dims given in the 1641 schedule 
as the rate until then in force for 100 dhat Class IJI, and (b) the 
sawdr pay was reduced from 8,800 to 8,000 dams, the new rate con- 
firmed in the 1641 schedule.*° 7 


The sole reduction in the rate of the sawär-rank after Akbar 
would then appear to have been decreed in 1638, and this was a 
reduction by one-eleventh only. 


As for the dõaspah sih-aspah rank the payment of it by the 1641 
schedule was double that of the sawdr-rank, being 16,000 dims; the 


(26) Ibid., p. 658. 
(27) I. Habib, P/HC, p. 236. 


(28) As already stated, the best document where this can be repeatedly checked 
from statements of pay of various individuals ıs a parwdachak of the 8th 
regnal year, i.e 1635 (SDSR, pp. 4-19). 


(29) SDSR, pp. 64, 73. 
(30) See bid., pp. 83-84, for the relevant portion of the schedule. 
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rate was exactly double that of the sawar-rank ordinary (bar awurdt).>* 
The difference between the two rates was thus larger than under 
Jahangir ; but unless a document giving the rate of sth-aspah dé-aspah 
rank before 1638 turns up, it would be difficult to say what rate 
Shahjahan had followed for that rank before the new sawdr-rate came 
into force in 1638. Lahiri, indeed, says under the Ist regnal year 
(1628), while describing the award of a do-aspah sth-aspah rank, that — 
“the pay for such rank is double that of the ordinary yak-aspa.”’ 
But this cannot be construed to mean necessarily an earlier rate of 
17,600 dims (8,800 x 2) for d+aspah, sth-aspah, since Lahiri may 
simply have in mind what the rate was when he himself was writing, 
which was much after 1638. It any case the award of this rank was 
so rare that the rates assigned to it possessed relatively minor 
financial significance. 


Or 


In all interpretations of the pay-schedules, the reductions that 
were made from the sanctioned pay are of great significance, and 
much confusion has resulted, as we have seen, from the way in which 
the important /rmas-reduction has so far been overlooked. A number 
of these deductions, notably irmas and chawth7’I-i khasah disappear 
after 1638, especially after the 1641 schedule; and this fact must alter 
the view that has so far been held of an immense reduction of 
salaries between the reigns of Akbar and Shahjahan.*% 

The standard reductions as they were in force before the pro- 
Mulgation of the 1641 schedule may be seen from the following 
statement of salary of mansabdar of 400 dhar 300 sawar, who had 
received a promotion of 100 dhāt and 100 sawār. An exact transla- 
tion is given : 

Sayyid ‘Abd al-Wahhab, son of Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman Rasildar, 
400 dhat 300 sawār. i 

300 man (nafar), including khdsah. 

Sanctioned monthly pay: 2,98,000 duns, 





(31) Jbid., p. 84. Cf. Moreland, JRAS, p. 646. 
(32) Cf Moreland, JRAS, pp. 656-57, and I. Habib, PIAC, pp. 232-33, 241. 
(33) SDSR, pp. 7-8. The document is dated 1635. 
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Khasah (dhat-pay) of the above-named : 

Rs. 1450, equal at 40 dams per rupee to 58,000 dams. 
Tabinin (sawar-pay). 

300 men (nafar) 

2,40,000°* dams (300 x 800) 

Sanctioned annual pay, excluding the share of irmas 
[(58,000 + 2,40,000) x 11 =] 32,78,000 dams 
Less chawth@'t-i khasah [‘one-fourth of dhat-pay’ ]: 

[ 1/4 (58,000 x 11) =] 1,59,500 dams 

[ Remainder :] 31,18,500 dams 

{Deduct : ] On account of the supply of 

fodder for elephants (rasad-i kharak-i filan) : 34,750 dams 


Previous Rank Now, an enhancement 
Khésah [ dhat] 300, of [rank,] 100 dhat. 
200 sawdar 100 sawar 

200 men, including khdsah 100 men 

Sanctioned per month: Sanctioned per month : 
206,000 dams : 92,000 dams 


Khasah of the above named Khisah 
1150 rupees 
40 dams per rupee [ Pay of 500 dhat:] Rs. 1,450 
46,000 dims í [ Less pay of 400 
dhāt] Rs. 1,150 


Rs. 300 


at 40 dams per [rupee]: 
Tabindn 12,000 dims 
200 men: 1,60,000 dams Tabinan 
[per month] 100 men : 80,000 dams 
[per month] 


(34) A misprint here, 2,06,000 for 2,40,000 has been corrected. 
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Sanctioned for the whole 
year, excluding the share 

of irmds : 

[ (46,000 + 1,60,000) x 
11 =] 22,66,000 dams 

[Less] chawthda’i-i khasah 
[1/4 (46,000 x 11) =] 

1,26,500 dams 
21,39, 500 


Sanctioned for the whole 

year, excluding the share 

of irmäs. 

[(12,000 + 80,000) x 11 =] 

10,12,000 dams 

[Less] chawthd@i-i khasah 

[ 1/4 (12,000 x 11) =] 

33,000 dams 

9,79,000 dams 

[Less] supply of fodder ` 

for elephants (rasad-i 

kharak-i fslan:) 34,750 dams 





9,74,250 dams % 


This statement shows that there were three item; of deductions : 


(a) Jrmas, which was equal to one-twelfth (or one month in the 
year) of the entire gross pay-claim of dhat as well as sawar ; 


(b) Chawtha’i-i khdsah, equal to one-fourth of the pay-claim on 
the dhat-rank (after deducting irmas) ; and 


(c) Rasad-i kharak-i filan, a deduction which became due, as can 
be seen from the above statement, only when the dhdt-rank 


was 400 or above.?® 


It seems to have borne no particular 


proportion to dhăt pay, though in the present case it was no 


more than 5.4%. 


The deductions (a) and (b) appear, or are incorporated, in all the 
statements of pay on mansabs (including the lowest, viz., 40 dhat in 
these documents) in the SDSR down to 1638-39. They are uniformly 


made on the same basis as above. 


As for deduction (c), it too 


appears in all statements of pay for mansabs above 500 dhāt, and is 





(35) As the editor notes in brackets, this is a clerical error for 9,44,250. 


(36) The deduction 1s thus placed in the column recording enhancements of pay 
due to increase in mansab to 400 dhét 300 sawar. No such deduction was 
made when the mansab was 300 dhat 200 sawar. 
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absent in lower mansabs. Its varying magnitude is indicated by the 
following table giving figures in dams per annum : 


TABLE IV 
(a) b) (c) (d) 
Pay on dhāt- Rasad-i 
rank after kh@rak-i  (c)as 
irmās filān percentage 
Dhāt-rank (dāms) (dams) of (b) Reference 
a ee 
3,000 I 73,92,000 2,60,400 3.5 1634. 
SDSR., pp. 1-2. 
1,500 NI 42,68,000 1,05,325 2.4 1634. 
Ibid. 
1,000 II 32,96,040 77,000 2.0 1634. 
Ibid. 
600 HO 12,10,000 39,925 3.3 1635-36. 
Ibid., p. 23. 
Read shash- 
sadi (1,600) for 
sih-sadt (300) 
in the printed 
text. 
400 HI 6,38,000 34,750 5.4 1635. 
Ibid., pp. 7-8. 


The early history of these deductions is important in that the 
irmās and chawthg'i-i khāşah represent a substantial scaling down of the 
dhāt and sawār salaries, the dhat by over 31% and sawdr by over 8.2%. 
These two deductions were certainly being made in 1615-18, when the 
faramin translated in the Vir Vinod were issued. The details of the 
statement of pay of a Rajput mansabdar of 60 dhăt 10 sawār are as 
follows 3": 


GTN Vir Vinod, vol. ii, p 262. In describing the rank in words, the Hind 
version reads do bis!, an apparent error for dahbasht. 
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I] sawar [i.e. the mansabdar and 10 sawars} 
Sanctioned pay per month: 19,000 dams 








Khisah Contingent 

60 dhat 10 sawar 

275 dams [? rupees] 800 dams [per sawar] 
11,000 dams [+275 x 40} 8,000 dims [for 10 sawar] 


Sanctioned annual pay excluding “gift”? 38 : 

2,09,000 dams [=19,000 x 11] 
[Less] khäāş [chawtha’s] : 

30,250 dams [ =1/4 (11,000 x 11) } 
Sanctioned [net annual pay] : 

1,78,750 dams 


Thus, the deductions on account of irmas and chawtha’i-i kh4s 
are on exactly the same basis as in 1635. Owing to some omissions 
in the reading of figures in the Hindi version of the farman of 1615 to 
Rāo Karan, this is not immediately apparent there, but a close 
scrutiny shows that the deductions have been made there as well. The 
total annual claim, 5,72,00,000 dams, is 11 times (not 12) the monthly 
tate of 52,00,000 dams. The difference between this total and the 
net pay (5,39,00,000 dams) is 33,00,000 dims. This the editor omits 
to give, but he styles the deduction, nevertheless, as “*khds chauth 
ke”; and 33,00,000 dams are exactly one-forth of the stated monthly 
dhat-pay of 12 lakh dams multiplied by eleven.3# 


Even the rasad-i kha@rak-i filan also appears in the pay-statement 
of Rawat Megh, a holder of 500 dhat 250 sawār.*® The amount is 
23,000 dams, so that if the figure is correctly read, the deduction was 
smaller than what it was seventeen years later, when even the holder 
of 400 dhāt had to pay about one-half more on this account, 





(38) The word bakkshish in the Hindi rendering must mean irmas here, for the 
monthly sum 1s multiplied by 11 only. 


(39) Vir Vinod, vol. u, p. 241. See also Pp. 257-58 for another document (of 
1616)stating the same deductions in the pay of a mansab-holder of 80 
dhat 20 sawār. 


(40) Ibid., p. 259: “Hathiyoņ ki kharak’’ in the Hindi version. 
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Of the three deductions the irmās can be traced still further 
back. It appears during the reign of Akbar, first of all, as a term 
coined by that emperor for the part of the salary paid on goods and 
not money. Bada’ ini tells us, under A.H. 983/a.D. 1575-76, that a num- 
ber of books seized as spoils in Gujarat were distributed ‘‘among the 
nobles, in lieu of the salary paid in kind (dar wajh-i talab-i ajnis) which 
His Majesty had styled irmīs, ‘the fall of the enemy.’’’*! This is 
confirmed by Fayci Sirhindi (1592-93), who defines ajnds as “ʻa tech- 
nical term in the secretariat of Emperor Akbar ; (meaning) what is paid 
to the troops in lieu of salary in addition to cash; also called irm1s.” 43 
In his Memorandum of 30th regnal year (1585-86), Fath Allah Shirazi 
recommended that if a trooper’s horse died, it should be replaced by 
a horse furnished by the administration in irmas.# 


The 4’in-i Akbari shows how the next step was to make irmds a 
salary-deduction. The ahadis (troopers directly employed by the 
Emperor) received pay in cash (naqd) for ten months only with a 5% 
(dah nim?) deduction. ‘The rest of the pay-claim was met in the 
form of ‘‘mount and kind” (sut#r-o-jins). If an akadi’s horse died, 
he was led before the King who might give him a horse as “‘part of 
salary” (dar mahwarah). Half of the value of the horse was counted 
in irmas, and the other resumed in four or eight instalments.“4 
This may be borne in mind when considering the following statement 
in respect of mansabdars, with whose pay alone we are here 
concerned : 


When a person, owing to his lucky stars, joins the Army (Sipah) 
and the branding is carried out, the pay-orders are issued without 
further waiting or expense of the claimant. In stating the 
pay-claim, the dām is used .... In one year, (the salary of) one 
month is made up of horses, whose value has (now) been rated 
one-half higher, and of other goods. Since the mounts (suta@rdan) 





(41) Bada’ant, Muntakhab al-Tawartkh, ed. Ahmad Ali and Lees, Bib. Ind., 
vol. il, p. 202. 


(42) Faydt Sirhind!, Madar al-Afagil, ed. Muhammed Baqar (Lahore, 1834), 
p. 55, The editor misreads irmds as azyds. 


(43) Akbarnamak, vol. ın, p. 459, where the word 18 misread arnās. 


(44) A’ta, vol.1, p. 187, 
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are purchased (by the State) with great expertise, this enhance- 

ment (of their value) does not inflict loss (on the mansab- 

holder). © 

Here, clearly, we have the origin of the irmds-deduction. The 
twelth month’s pay was made up of mounts and goods, that is irmds. 
The pay-orders had to provide only for eleven months’ salary to be 
stated in dims. This system, met with in our documents until 
1638-39, was thus fully in vogue as early as 1595, the year to which 
much of the A’in’s information relates. 

The only change could be that, while under Akbar some horses 
were passed on from imperial stables to the nobles at 150% of their 
prices, by way of irmãs, this practice ceased during the subsequent 
period, the irmds becoming a deduction pure and simple, with not 
even a partial return in the shape of a mount to the mansab-holder. 
This is possible, even plausible, but evidence would have to be 
further explored before we can be certain. 

In respect of the chawth@i-i khasah, 1 cannot find any evidence 
from the reign of Akbar. But it is possible to see how this too arose. 

In a document of 1634, there is a marginal note on the contingent 
which Sayyid ‘Abd al-Wahhab holding the rank of 400 dhāt 300 sawar 
took to the brand (d4gh).“ There were 79 horsemen/horses with the 
following break-down: 


Khasah 4 
Tabinan 75 
79 


The horses were classified as 


Turki 23 
Yaba 13 
Tazi 43 

79 


(45) Ibid., p. 196. 
(46) SDSR, p. 7. 
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Now, quite obviously the 75 horses of the Tabindn were main- 
tained under the rule of one-fourth applicable to the sawar-rank 
(75 x 4 = 300). 7 Against the dhat, or khasah, only 4 horses were 
maintained. But in the time of the 4’m™, the holder of a dhat-rank of 
400 was required to maintain, as part of obligation to that rank, 20 
horses, 9 elephants, 5 camels and 12 carts. The horses were to com- 
prise 3 ‘Iraqi, 4 Mujannis, 5 Turki, 6 Yabi and 2 Tazi. ® One can 
assume that by 1634 this entire requirement had disappeared, 
‘Abd al-Wahha&b having only 4 horses (none of which were ‘Iraqi or 
Mujannis) against his dhat-rank. The A’in’s pay-schedules set out 
this obligation against all:the dhdt-ranks, and there is no doubt that 
these must have required an enormous expense. S. Moosvi has 
argued, persuasively enough, that these were separately paid for at 
rates which are set out in detail in the A’in-i Akbars. ® Whether 
these rates were enough to cover the cost of maintenance of these 
animals is another question.°° If by a later period this obligation had 
ceased to be imposed on the mansabdars, it must follow that not only 
the separate payments for the animals were withdrawn but a deduction 
was also made in the dhat-pay. Here, I venture to suggest, lies the 
genesis of the chawth®t-i khasah, a straight deduction of one-fourth 
of the dhdt salary (after irm4s) found as early as 1615,a3 we have seen. 





(47) The rule of one-fourth applied, as in this case, where the /agirs were held 
outside the sabah of one’s posting (Lahari, Padshahnamah, Bib. Ind., 
1866-72, vol 1, p- 506). Cf. M. Atbar Ali, Mughal Nobility Under 
Aurangzeb (Bombay, 1966), pp. 54-57. 

(48) Ain, vol.1, p. 184. 

(49) JESHR, XVII (3), pp. 334-35; idem, JRAS, 1981, pp. 179-80. The rates 
are given in A'In, vol. il, pp. 176-78. Isuggesta fresh rendering of the last 
sentence of the chapter: “The elephants and carts not given to small 
mansabdar (jury mansabdar); he takes to brand select horsemen and 
camels and medium oxen.” The text should read juzv (small) not juz 
(except). The ımport of this, as far as any advantage or disadvantage in 
maintaining these animals is concerned, is neutral; ıt does not imply that 
an allocation of larger number of animals would have benefited the 
mansabdars. 

(50) S. Moosvi'’s calculations ((ESHR, XVII [3], p. 335) show that for 100 dhat- 
rank the amount sanctioned for maintenance of these animals came to no 
less than 43.2 per cent of the pay for 100 dhat, Class I, as sanctioned in the 
Ain; for 1,500 dhat, Class I, it was 28.4 per cent. 
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The origin of the third deduction, on account of supply of fodder 
for elephants, may similarly be traced to the system mentioned in the 
A’in-i Akbari, where the Emperor ‘‘entrusted every group (halqah) of 
elephants to each one of the nobles (umara’).”’ It is stated that “the 
cost of fodder was paid for from the Imperial Establishment (sarkar-i 
wali),”? 5! But here, again, one may doubt if in practice this met the 
entire expenditure. It is likely that in the case of several nobles 
exemption was granted by debiting the estimated expenses to their 
salaries. Whether here we have the forerunner of the charge on 
nobles, known in later times as kh@rak-i dawwab, we will consider 
presently. 


We may then say that the deductions from mansab-pay in force 
before the new schedule of 1641 were either already present under 
Akbar or were in lieu of exemption granted from certain obligations 
now no longer imposed on the mansab-holders. It cannot, therefore, 
be easily said that in money-terms the mansabdars received less in 
1638 than they did in 1595. 


IV 


For the change after 1638, we have first to consider the new 
schedules that came into force possibly late that year, and certainly 
by 1641. 


The earliest document containing the new standard schedule is 
dated 22nd March 1641, having been issued by the central Diwin, 
Islim_ Kh&n..°% This is followed fairly minutely by all subsequent 
sghedtites, of which many copies exist. There is one copy in the 


astar al-‘Amal-i ‘Alamgiri in which the same schedule is shown as 
` 


(51) AÆ'ia, vol. i, p. 135. A similar statement is made in respect of horses of the 
imperial stables: “The nobles (wmara’), other mansabdars and high caval- 
rymen (akadis) are assigned the duty of keeping (them). They get clover 
and fodder from the Imperial Establishment” (Ain, vol. i, p. 141). It will 
be scen in Section IV that the obligation styled kharak-i dawwab under 
Awrangzib entailed the meeting of cost of supplying fodder to elephants 
as well as to horses. 


(52) SDSR, pp. 79-84, with photographic reproductions of 4 pages out of 5 
sheets of the original. The document is partly damaged, but almost all 
the damaged portions can be satisfactorily restored. 
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being issued by (ba-risdlah) Sa‘d Allah Khan, the successor of Islam 
Khan. ®© There appears to have been no change made in it during 
the entire reign of Awrangzib. "t But the 1641 schedule itself suggests 
that an earlier version of it had been issued with slightly higher rates 
for classes II and IH of all dhat-ranks, 5,000 down to 900, and of some 
dhat-ranks of lower levels, the earlier rates being designated as of 
“the former schedule” (dastar al-‘amal-i sibiq). In a pay-statement 
of December 1638-January 1639, we find the crucial evidence of the 
shift from the 1605 schedule to the new one; for here the old dhat pay 
of Rs. 540/- per month for 100 dhāt, III, is replaced by 1,80,000 dims 
per annum, assigned to the first version of the new scales in the 1641 
schedule. It also calculates at the new sawdr-rate of 8,000 dams per 
annum instead of 800 dims per month. The basic change must then 
have been decreed by the latter half of 1638. 


The new schedule is not directly comparable with the 4’in’s 
schedule or the one of 1605 for the simple reason that the earlier two 
schedules were expressed in terms of rupees per month, while the 
1641 schedule gives the scales in terms of dims per year. These dims 
were now money of account only, equal to 1/40th of a rupee; but the 
real difficulty in comparison is that under the earlier schedules the 
year was, in practical terms, of 11 months only, the twelfth being 
assigned to irmas. This now no longer applies for the new rates are 
per annum. The term irmds itself ceases to occur after 1638. 

Secondly, the chawtha’t-i khisah also disappears from the docu- 
ments. This chawtha’s ought not to be confused with the deduction 
known as chawthd’i-i kul, applicable to the Deccani nobles, which was 
enforced on them before 1638/41, as witness the pay-statement of 
1634 for Yashwant Rai Minaji and others. It amounted to one- 
fourth of the net pay (i.e. after deductions of irmdas, chawthTt-i khasah 


(53) MS. Br. Lib. Add. 6598, ff. 121a-123a. 


(54) See, for example, the schedule reproduced in Amin al-Din Khan, Ma‘inmat 
a!l-Afaq, MS. Maulana Azad Library (Aligarh), Subhanullah Coll. 362/124, 
ff. 177b-180a. 


(55) SDSR, p. 73. The evidence of this document has already been examined 
in Section II above. 


(56) Ibid., pp. 1-2 
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and rasad-i kh&rak-i filan). This deduction remained standard for 
officers drawn from the Deccan. In his 11th regnal year (1668) 
Awrangzib reaffirmed it (wad‘-i chawtha’i ) for all officers who either 
came from the Deccan kingdoms or had earlier taken service with the 
Deccan rulers." But the chawtha’t-i khds, previously applicable to 
all mansab-holders is simply not heard of any more. 


The phrase rasad-i kharak-i filan does not occur in any document 
after 1638 that I have seen, but a new term immediately makes its 
appearance instead, viz., kA@rak-i dawwab. This was a charge levied 
upon mansabdars, and regulations concerning it are preserved for us 
in an administrative manual of Awrangzib’s reign, the Dastar al- 
‘Amal-i ‘Ilm-i Nawisindagi.® These show that the mansab-holders 
were required to meet costs of fodder for horses and elephants at 
defined rates. The number of the animals which they were to 
provide fodder for is also given; it is of some interest that, as 
with the earlier rasad-t kha@rak-i filan, the charge ceases for mansabs 
lower than 400 dhat Class I (400 dhat, 200 sawar). Taking the lowest 
rates for the ten horses and one elephant (khasah) whose fodder the 
mansab-holder of 400 dhaét Class II had to provide, the charge 
should have amounted at the minimum to Rs. 375/- or 15,000 dams, 
compared with the actual deduction of 34,750 dams made on that 
rank in 1635. The one difference from the pre-1638 period was that 
the kAsrak-i dawwab was not deducted from the pay but was imposed 
subsequently as a separate charge.5® This was changed only in 
Awrangzib’s 46th regnal year (1701) when he ordered that the charge 
of the kha@rak-i dawwab be deducted from the pay (dim-hi) of the 
nobles. 

It would seem, therefore, that with the new schedules of 1638/ 
1641 it was not only that the rates were revised but that two very 


(57) Selected Documents of Aurangreb’s Reign, od. Yusuf Husain Khan, 
(Hyderabad-Deccan, 1958), pp. 63-64. See M. Athar Alı, p. 50 & n. 

(58) Br. Lib. Add. 6599, ff. 146a-147a. 

(59) Cf. Athar Ali, p. 51. 

(60) Akhbārāt-i Darbār-i Muʻallā, Royal Asiatic Society, London, Case 47, 
No. 46/280. Tho nobles complained about the inconvenience of paying 
the kAgrak-i fīlän (fodder for elephants). Cf. Athar Ali, p. 51. 
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large deductions in the mansab-holders’ pay were also done away with, 
and one (the very least of the deductions) was made into a separate 
charge. The extent of alteration in the size of the pay-claims against 
mansabs, in the net, can be illustrated from the actual instance 
recorded in one of our documents. The annual salary bill of the 
holder of 100 dh&t, 20 sawar in 1638 was 3,54,200 dims; the new 
schedule involved a reduction of 14,200 dams.*! With the further 
revision of the pay of 100 dhāt Class II in 1641, a new reduction of 
20,000 dams would have been made, causing a total diminution of 
34,200 dams or 9.7% in all. 


If we take the dhat-ranks alone, the diminution from the previous 
scales is greatly lessened once the irmds and chawthd'i-i khdsah are 
allowed for. In the accompanying Table V, I take the annual pay for 
certain dhdt-ranks from actual pay-statements of the period imme- 
diately after the 1641 schedule (1643-45) and compare it with what 
would have been the annual net payment on dhāt-rank under the 
A’in’s schedule, the 1605 schedule (in one case only)®* and the scales 
implied by documents prior to 1638-39. 


The Table shows that the diminution in the dhit pay took place 
largely with the 1639/1641 schedule, and not earlier as had been 
supposed by Moreland and by me.*? Moreover, the diminution was 
by no means on a scale of “more than:a third,” as Moreland had 
suggested,** but was on a much smaller scale, seldom exceeding 10 
per cent. Indeed, the reduction was so small that, as we have seen, 
Moreland himself thought that the salaries in 1630 were ‘“‘substantially 
on the later scales,” % though these in fact conformed to the 
schedules of 1605. 


For the sawar pay, the 1641 schedule lays down the annual rate 
of 8,000 dams (bar’awurdt) while for the dé-aspah sih-aspah rank it 


(61) SDSR, p. 73. 

(62) This is because the 1695 schedule gives rates for dhdf-ranks of Class I 
only. 

(63) I. Habib, PIAC, p. 241. 

(64) Moreland, JRAS, p. 660. 

(65) Ibid., p. 657. 
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lays out an elaborate formula, giving for 10 sawars the composition 
3 sih-aspahs (24,000 dams each), 4 di-aspahs (16,000 dims each) and 
3 yak-aspahs (8,000 dams each), giving 160,000 dams for 10 sawirs, 
and so by inference 16,000 dams per unit of saw4r-rank converted into 
dé-aspah sih-aspah. The rate of 8,000 dams for each unit of sawar- 
rank is applied rigorously in all pay-statemeats after 1641, including 
those from SDSR already cited for establishing dhāt salaries. We 
have also seen from a pay-statement of 1638-39 that the rate must 
have come into effect before the end of 1638. As for the dö-aspah, 
sth-aspah rank the rate of 16,000 dams is applied in a pay-statement 
of 1645, but in a special conventional form. The sawér-rank in this 
case was ‘1,000 sawdr, of which 200 sawdr dõaspah sih-aspah.” The 
raic of 8,000 dams is then applied to the entire 1,000 treated as 
bar’ awurdt; and then the rate of 8,000 dims is again applied to 
to 200 dé-aspah sih-aspah.*" The result is the same if the bar’awurdt 
tate had been applied to 800 sawér, and the double rate (16,000 dams) 
to the 200 dé-aspah sih-aspah, 


From an annual actual rate of 8,800 dams per unit of sawtr- 
rank (or 800 dams per month less irmas), in force since 1605, this was 
a diminution of no more than one-twelfth, and not an over-all reduc- 
tion of one-sixth, as Moreland had believed. 


Our main conclusions, then, may be summed up as follows: 


(1) The dhat pay scales of 1595 (the A’in) and 1605 continued in 
effect until 1638. ` 


(2) The sawdr pay, at 800 dams per month for each unit of sawar- 
rank, in force in 1605 also remained in effect until 1638. 

(3) The dhāt and sawdr pay before 1638 was made out for only 
11 months, the twelfth month being counted as irmas. Under 
Akbar some mounts were given to mansab-holders in lieu of 


irmds ; but there is yet no evidence that this was done under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan. 


(66) SDSR, p. 84. The figure 2,40,00,000 dams given for 1000 sawars under 
the heading sik-aspah, do-aspak, yak-aspah must be a misprint. 


(67) Ibid., pp. 158-59. 
(68) JRAS, p. 660. 
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A further deduction, chawthd@’i-1 khasah, was made from the 
annual dh&t pay (less irmas). There is no evidence that such 
a deduction was made in Akbar’s time, and it may have 
been introduced later when the requirement that the man- 
sabdars maintain large establishments of war and transport 
animals ceased to be enforced. 


The deduction known as rasad-i kharak-i filin probably 
originated well before 1615 and continued after 1638/1641 
under the name of khërāk-i dawwdab as a separate chargo 
on mansabdars of ranks of 400 dhat, II, and above. 

The important revision of pay-scales took place in 1638/1641, 
when the irmãs and chawtha’i-1 khdsah deductions were done 
away with and the dhat pay-scales were re-scheduled. 

Under the new schedules of 1638/1641 there was a net 


reduction of less than 10% on dhdt pay and of 9% on the 
sawār pay. 


Our main object has been a limited one, that of scrutinising the 
evidence concerning changes in scales of mansab-payments. These, 
of course, need to be considered along with several other accompany- 
ing developments such as increase in revenues of the Empire and 
rise in prices, increase in the number of mansab-holders, size of 
military contingents in relation to ranks, the emergence of ‘month- 
ratios,’ and so on. These must await a more comprehensive integra- 
tion of evidence than can be offered at present. 
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SOCIETY AND POLITY AS REFLECTED 
IN SAWDA’S POETRY 


ISHRAT HAQUE 


Most studies of the 18th century society highlight its political deca- 
dence wholly overlooking its cultural achievements, its brilliance in the 
field of art, literature, poetry, music and philosophy. In spite of 
the decline of the empire, the Mughal cultural traditions continued to 
grow and flourish, which can perhaps be best noticed in the growth of 
regional art and literature of the period. In the North, Urdu poetry 
was fast emerging as an effective medium of expression of such domi- 
nant features of the age as mysticism, humanism and liberalism. It 
also symbolized the great synthesis of Hindu-Muslim cultures which 
can be considered as one of the most significant cultural achievements 
of the age. 


The poetry of Mirzā Rafi‘ Sawda (a. D. 1713-1781) alongwith the 
works of other literati of the period including those of his famous 
contemporary, Mir Taqi Mir (1722-1810), marked the fruition of Urdu 
poetry in Delhi. More famous for his satires than his ghazal, the 
poetry of Sawda mirrors Mughal society as it passed through a period 
of severe political and economic turmoil. Sawda’s writings were not 
confined to mere expressions of love, hijr and wisal, or eulogies, but, 
on the contrary, he was down to earth and had a message to convey 
by attacking society in satirical tones. 


Sawda’s poetry is extremely useful as source material for analys- 
ing the then prevailing social relations of various sections of society, 
the changing attitudes and relationships, and the value system which 
find natural expression in literature. However, in understanding his 
poetry in its historical perspective, a distinction must be made 
between the objective reflection of social reality in his poetry and his 





(1) See H. Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilization in the Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Centuries (Calcutta, 1938); George D. Bearce, ‘Intellectual and 
Cultural Characteristics of India in a Changing Era : 1740-1800, Journal 
of Asian Studies, Nov. 1965. 
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own understanding of this reality. Here we are more concerned with 
the former than with the latter. Also, due consideration must be 
given to the exaggeration and hyperbole which was the poet’s right 
in the 18th century. Notwithstanding all these conditions, the situa- 
tion reflected in Sawda’s poetry has an element of deep rooted 
realism in it. 

The social background of Sawda had an important bearing on his 
writings. He was born about 1713 in Delhi. His ancestors had 
either come from Kabul or from Bukhara over which the opinion of 
scholars differs. Leaving aside various controversies which are only 
a matter of detail, it is known that he belonged to a well-to-do family, 
and was familiar with the nobility and court lite. According to his 
disciple, Q&’im Chandpiri, after exhausting his father’s wealth, he 
became a musahib. The growing popularity of his poetry by the 1740s 
enabled him to enjoy the patronage of many leading nobles of the 
city. Among his early patrons was an amir of Muhammad Shah, 
Khwajah Sard Basant Khan, ‘who later attached himself to ‘Imad 
al-Mulk, the imperial vizier of ‘Alamgir H. Sawda was a witness to 
the devastation of Delhi at the hands of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He later 
left Delhi for Farrukhabad with ‘Imad al-Mulk who was ordered by 
Abdali to collect revenue from the s#bah of Awadh. Among the 
important patrons of Sawda, after he left Delhi, were the dwin of 
Nawwab Ahmad Khan Bangash, Maharban Khan, and the Nawwabs 
Asaf al-Dawlah and Shuji‘ al-Dawlah of Awadh. Sawda died 
in 1781. 

The foregoing discussion might imply that since Sawda& was depen- 
dent on patronage throughout his carecr, his freedom of expression 
could have been seriously impaired. On the contrary, patronage to 
medieval society was the normal and accepted way of providing for 
the development of learning and culture. The poet was generally left 
free to compose as he pleased. In fact, Sawda wrote his two Shahr 
Ashiabs and a number of satires in which he criticized the nobility in 
no uncertain terms. Yet, there 1s no evidence to show that any of 
his patrons displayed any displeasure by withdrawing patronage. The 
hyperbolic expressions in his gasa’id (sing. gastdah) are partly a reflection 
of the conventional style of Urdu poetry, and partly a result of his- 
obligation towards his patrons. By and large, Sawda’s verses are no 
mere samples of open flattery. They carry a definite stamp of their 
age. It was only after his migration to Awadh that Sawda came under 
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direct court patronage. Yet, court influences left practically no mark 
on his poetry composed at Lucknow. 


Sawd&’s own social and religious outlook had an important bearing 
on his poetry. His satires on Mawlawi Sajid, Shah Wali Allah? and 
the Sunni faith are obvious manifestations of his religious prejudice. 
Sawda, however, overcomes this prejudice when it comes to praising 
Awrangzib’s achievements, although the emperor’s hatred for Shi‘i 
faith was not hidden. It can be assumed that Sawda’s religious views 
did not have an adverse impact on his works. A liberal outlook 
towards religion is predominant in his poetry as is evident ina number 
of ghazals and satires in which he condemns fanaticism, corrupt 
practices and meaningless strife in the name of religion.® 


In keeping with the iconoclastic nature of Urdu poetry, Sawda 
ridicules the pseudo-Sufis and shaykhs who befooled people in the 
name of religion and tasawwuf. Censuring the fanaticism of this class 
he writes, “Shaykh, you have demolished the temple and built a 
mosque in its place. But have you ever thought of making amends 
with the Brahmin whose feelings you have hurt?’’* In another verse, 
Sawda’s abhorrence to intolerance is clearly stressed. ‘‘Hindus 
worship idols, Muslims worship God, but I would rather worship a 
true friend.” ” For a truly religious person, there is no difference 
between Rim and Rahim, for God is neither Hindu nor Muslim. 
Mosques and temples are mere creations of man. Thus, Sawda, in 
the true spirit of his age, favours popular religion as distinguished 
from orthodox faith. It lent encouragement to the new trends of 
cultural and religious tolerance in the 18th century.’ 


To a great extent, Sawda’s social background and his close associa- 
tion with the nobility and the upper classes shaped his ideals which can 


(2) Sawda, Kulltyat-! Sawda (Lucknow, 1932), pp. 359-60, 361-62. 
(3) Ibid., pp. 355-56, 413-14. 

(4) Ibid., p. 12. 

(5) Ibid., p. 47. 

(6) , Ibid., p. 96. 


(T) Fora detailed study on the topic, see Z. Malik, The Reign of Mukammad 
Shah 1719 - 1748 (Bombay, 1977), pp. 345-59. 
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be generally identified with those of the Mughal ruling classes. Hence, 
his poetry chiefly highlights the institutions of monarchy and nobility, 
with the lifestyle of the latter, its attitudes and aspirations in the con- 
text of the deteriorating fortunes of the empire. Although confining him- 
self to mainly addressing the upper crust of the society, Sawdā, as a 
critic and satirist of his age, also comes close to the viewpoint of the 
common man vis-a-vis the empire. He shared with the people a great 
attachment to Delhi which even in its decline symbolized all that was 
admirable in Mughal India. The breakdown of the administration, 
the resulting chaos, lawlessness and corruption provoked Sawda into 
writing humorous, though extremely biting, satires on the ways of his 
society. 

Like other medieval institutions, the power of monarchy, which 
had reached its zenith during the 17th century, was transformed from 
its pivotal position in the State to one of dependence and subordina- 
tion in terms of actual power by the middle of the 18th century. In 
view of the absence of any formal exposition of the concept of 
monarchy, a number of Sawda’s qasa@’id are extremely useful in 
estimating the position of the Mughal sovereign within the framework 
of the late medieval Indian ideal of government and society. 

The nature of Sawda’s eulogization of contemporary Mughal 
emperors, despite their political weaknesses, economic bankruptcy and 
frequent instances of derogation, which a poet like Zatalli (1659-1713) 
had dared to highlight long before him, should be seen in the general 
perspective of contemporary attitudes towards the Mughal kings and 
the empire. During the first half of the 18th century, the empire had 
disintegrated but Mughal rule was not replaced by a new dynasty 
or a new system of government. Socially, the prestige of the emperor 
remained intact; he alone was considered fit to lead society and 
capable of ensuring the welfare of the people.8 Sawda’s gasPid on 


(8) Many contemporary accounts substantiate this point. For example, more 
than a decade after Sawdg’s departure from Delhi, when Shah ‘Alam II 
was restored to Delhi in 1772, in spite of his biindness, he was very parti- 
cular of his status and prestige as the nominal sovereign of India. See, 
Palmer to Hastings, 29th Oct. 1789, B. M. Add., MSS. 29, 171, p. 415, 
quoted P. Spear, Twilight of the Mughals (New Delhi, 1969), p. 29. Indeed 
as late as 1857, the Mughal emperor became the obvious rallying point 
for the rebels 
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‘Alamgir II and Prince ‘Ali Gawhar, the heir-apparent, need not 
be dismissed as mere expressions of unbridled flattery. His persistent 
and monotonous praise for them, the assigning of identical personal 
qualities? and achievements, the use of hyperbolic similes to describe 
their so called pomp and prestige, are more in the nature of praising 
the institution rather than their individual being. 


Sawda shows preference not only for monarchical rule but for 
the Mughal dynastic rule as well. He expresses his admiration for it 
in different poetical idioms and similes. He eulogizes ‘Alamgir II’s 
royal lineage by comparing it to the high position of the sun in the 
cosmos. Again he elevates the status of the emperor to the position 
of God’s representative on earth (na@’ib-i Dawar), following the 
medieval tradition. He also frequently refers to some of the tradi- 
tional Persian symbols of monarchy adopted by the Mughals, such as 
the humā to connote its glory.'!° Sawda’s references thus point to the 
continuance of royal prerogatives that had taken shape during the 
Mughal rule. 


It can be added that Sawda concentrates on those aspects of 
monarchy which were close to the Mughal ideal of kingship but 
ignores the weaknesses which characterized the 18th century monarchy. 
There are only a few stray references to the decline in the political 
status of the king, such as in one verse where Sawdă laments that a 
person whose rule once extended to twenty-two sababs was unable 
_ even to control the faw/dari of Koil.!! However, Sawda does not com- 
ment on the impoverishment of the emperor and his household or 
their frequent disregard for normal standards. That Shah ‘Alam I 
himself acknowledged his weakness for pleasure seeking is clear in the 
following couplet: “Just now I have all that one could wish, wine and 
the beloved. What will happen to me after death, I do not bother 


(9) Aba al-Fadl (d'tn-i Akbart, tr. Blochmann, pp. 3-4) assigns several quali- 
ties to Akbar, such as wisdom, courage, sense of justice, administrative 
ability and welfare of the people. 


(10) Sawda, pp- 267-69. A large huma (eagle) was usually marked on a parasol 
ın gold, and shaded the monarch under its wings as an auspicious omen 


(11) Ibid., p 367. 
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about at the moment.” 13 Nor does Sawda highlight their attitude of 
complete resignation to political problems and the failure to control 
the strings of government.!? It would seem that it was more a show 
of reluctance on the part of the poet than a lack of consciousness 
of the existing situation that prevented him from exposing the 
weaknesses of the Mughal monarchy. Instead, Sawda pins the 
responsibility for the failure of the empire entirely on the nobility 
which was the target of his harsh satirization. 

The poet attaches great importance to the role of the nobility 
which, in his opinion, contributes to the welfare of the people and 
forms an indispensable part of the monarchical rule. Hence, Sawda 
assigns to them certain ideal qualities, such as loyalty, bravery, 
benevolence, sense of justice and patronage of men of letters— the 
characteristics necessary for a proper functioning of the ruling class. 
He betrays a tendency to gloss over their failures and focuses atten- 
tion on the real or supposed achievements of the members of the 
nobility. This is apparent in his qas@id on ‘Imad al-Mulk, Nawwab 
Shuji‘ al-Dawlah and others. The nature of eulogization of all 
these nobles is monotonous. For example, Sawdā does not see any 
difference in the military capabilities of ‘Imad al-Mulk or Shuja‘ 
al-Dawlah on the one hand, and that of Sarfaraiz al-Dawlah and Sayf 
al-Dawlah on the other. It appears that his hyperbolic praise for the 
supposed achievements of the nobles was more in the nature of 
praising the institution of nobility rather than the individuals as it 
was in the case of the emperors. It can be argued that Sawda praised 
them because most of them had been his patrons at one time or 
another. But a more common feature shared by them which deserved 
the poet’s praise was their noble position and their role in society 
which distinguished them from others. 





(12) Mir Hasan Dihlawi, Tadhkirah-i Shu‘ara’-i Urda (Delhi, 1940), p. 3. 

(13) Many contemporary writings throw light on the subject. The anonymous 
writer of Ta’rikh-i Akmad Shaht (MS. ff. 13b-14a, 21a, 25a) relates the 
incidence of the emperor’s weakness. Having no experience in the adminis- 
tration or war, he had resigned all his functions to the superintendent of 
the harem, Jawid Khan, vide, J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire (New 
Delhi, 1971), pp. 205-6. The next emperor, according to the Ta’rikh-i 
‘Alamgir-i Thant (ff. 4b-5a), remained a puppet in the hands of his all 
powerful vizier ‘Imad al-Mulk, vide, ibid., vol. 11, pp. 2-3. 
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Moving away from this ideal picture, Sawdi devotes a number 
of verses highlighting the contemporary situation: the political and 
economic crisis of the nobility, its impact on their social func- 
tions, value, system, standard of living and their changing relation- 
ships with other social groups. His own attitude towards this chan se 
is one of disapproval and regret as it signified the beginning of the 
collapse of the Mughal society with which his own fortunes were 
linked. Sawda, therefore, calls for sustained efforts to ensure its 
survival. 


He notes with regret that the loyalty of the nobles, so vital for 
the proper functioning of the States, is absent. Instead, most of 
them are engaged in acts of self-aggrandizement. '* He satirizes 
them for showing laxity in their political and social responsibilities, 
and reminds them of the need to fulfil the same. He is extremely 
critical of those nobles who were no longer interested in the 
revival of the empire, but concentrated their energies in internal 
strife, not bothering to protect the capital against the Jat, Maratha 
and Afghan invaders. He admonishes them saying that if they have 
any modesty left in them they should bury themselves alive. ° He 
further points out that these nobles did not necessarily lack adminis- 
trative experience. Rather it was their egoism and lack of political 
sagacity which brought about their ruin. Also, there are still many 
able officers in the capital but they choose to confine themselves to 
the security of their own houses, spending their time in the company 
of friends and flatterers. They dislike entertaining any visitor, and 
if they do see anyone they refuse to discuss the affairs of the 
State. They say, ‘Brother for God’s sake talk of something else.” '* 
Regarding those grandees who could not escape the responsibility of 
facing foreign danger, Sawda satirically points out that whenever 





(14) This was the most striking feature of Mughal politics during the first half 
of the 18th century. The powerful nobles made successful attempts to 
control the emperor and the central Government, while stibakdais of 
various provinces began to assume independence— Awadh (1722), Deccan 
(1724), Malwa and Gujarat (1741-50), Punjab after 1748 and Bengal-Bibar 
from 1757. 

(15) Sawda, p. 368. 

(16) Ibid. 
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they meet to confer on ways and means of dealing with the crisis, they 
talk of how best to benefit from it. The bakhshi thinks of retiring 
to his own s#bah, while the vizier has his eyes on the silver coverings 
of the poles of the royal tent. !7 


There is a glaring contradiction in Sawda’s portrayal of the 
Political and social role of the nobility. He laments at the ‘selfish- 
ness,’ ‘corruption’ and ‘disloyalty,’ and at their failure to protect the 
empire from outside aggression. At the same time, he does not 
hesitate in praising those nobles who had been successful in carving 
out their own independent principalities. These include Nawwab 
Shuja‘ al-Dawlah and Nawwab Asaf al-Dawlah of Awadh who, being 
indifferent to the imperial cause, had used its halo to fulfil their own 
selfish ends. A possible explanation for such a dichotomy can be 
the poet’s hope that there was still a chance of continuing Mughal 
ideal of Government and cultural traditions under their rule. Also, 
because the new rulers had assumed the responsibility of e3tablishing 
peace and order in their respective s@bahs, 


Sawda’s account of the economic crisis of the nobility and its 
corresponding impact on society is more comprehensive than his 
account of any other aspect of the ruling class. He also examines the 
problem in relation to the general economic crisis of the Mughal 
empire. The two Shahr Asha@b'® he wrote during the Teign of 
‘Alamgir II are in the nature of a commentary on the subject of the 
economic decline of the empire. 


A number of Urdu poets before Sawda, including Shakir Naji 18 
and Hatim, had composed poems on the devastation caused by the 
invasion of N&dir Shah, the rout of the Mughal forces and its impact 


(17) lbid. 


(18) Shahi Ashab is a poem which portrays the economic and political decline 
of any city or state and also describes the life of different sections of 
society, usually in a satirical style. See Naeem Ahmad, Sheher Ashob 
(Delhi, 1968). 


(19) Muhammad Husayn Azad, Ab-i Hayat, p. 105. Shakir Naji was in the 
army of Muhammad Shah which was routed at Karnal. Both Sawda and 
Mir Taq! Mir are considered to have been influenced by Hatim and Shakir 
Naji in their writing of Shahr Ashab. 
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on the lives of the people. It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that Sawda’s writings on the subject portray the final phase of the 
economic crisis of the empire that had raised its head in the last years 
of the 17th century. 


Referring to the crisis of the jigirdiri system Sawda points out 
that no revenues reach the nobles from their jagirs resulting in their 
inability to maintain the required number of contingents in accord- 
ance with the rules of the mansabdari system.*® He highlights the 
shortage of jagirs and the resulting assignment of khdligah as jagirs to 
meet the claims of the growing number of jagirdirs. The condition of 
the department dealing with the assignment of /agirs, daftar-i tan, is 
such that orders regarding the issue of jagirs have become so value- 
less that even the grocer does not hesitate in tearing it up to wrap 
his goods.?! 


Sawda also laments on the desperate condition of both nagdt and 
jagir holding mangabdars who are unable to find any employment. 
They are forced to live on credit after pawning their swords and 
shields. When even this source is exhausted they are left with no 
alternative but to take to begging.** The poet comes very near con- 
temporary reality when he points out that the crisis of mansab was 
not confined to those holding high mansabs.7 To substantiate his 
point, Sawdā mentions the case of his murabbi, Manstr ‘Ali Khan, 
who in spite of holding the rank of 7,000 was unable to live comfort- 
ably.2%* His reference to the failure of the government in receiving any 
revenues from the khAdlisah or jagir lands points to the misappropria- - 
tion of imperial revenues by a handful of powerful nobles— a most 
dominant feature of the 18th century Mughal politics. Also, his 
satirical account of the demoralization of the common soldier, the 
pitiable condition of the animals of the armies, such as horses, camels 
and elephants, throws light on the breakdown of the military 
which was so closely knit with the j@gir system. 


(20) Sawda, p. 367. 
(21) Ibid., p. 368. 
(22) Ibid. 

(23) Ibid. 

(24) Ibid., p. 367. 
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The impact of the impoverishment of a large number of nobles, 
the resulting change in their pattern of living and value system and in 
their relations with other social groups did not escape Sawda’s 
attention; an aspect which is generally ignored in official histories 
and other such accounts. His approach is both satirical and sermoniz- 
ing but beneath these tones of exaggeration and literary rhetoric, 
there is a vivid and powerful narration and a critical review of the 
social malaise of his times. 


He woefully notes that the majority of the nobles who had once 
lived in grandeur are now reduced to extreme poverty. Many of them 
have been forced to sell their articles of luxury in order to survive.® 
Even their women, traditionally confined to pardah, have come out of 
their homes in burga‘s. They stand in the streets carring their lovely 
babies. As they are ashamed to beg, they offer rosaries for sale made 
from the holy clay of Karbala. The poet adopts a satirical tone 
towards those nobles who in spite of desperate financial circumstances 
hang on to their old paraphernalia of dignity. It is no longer possible 
for them to afford grand processions with piyadahs or mounted 
soldiers escorting and following them. The trumpet, the fur cloak 
and morchal seem to be the only remaining symbols proclaiming their 
hollow dignity and prestige. 


In such critical financial circumstances the nobility could hardly 
maintain its standard of living, its proverbial generosity and hospita- 
lity. Sawda laments at the decline of these values, the violation of 
etiquette, the lack of benevolence and graciousness in general. To 
him, it was the abandonment of these features by the upper classes- 
that caused decay in their social behaviour. In one of his satires, 
Sawda lampoons a rich grandee for ignoring the most cherished norms 
of behaviour expected of a nobleman. Ostensibly, the satire is 
focused the on the noble’s miserly behaviour towards an unexpected 
guest. In reality it is a critical commentary on the changing values 
of an impoverished noble.® 





(25) Ibid., pp. 368-69. 
(26) Ibid., p. 371. 
(27) Ibid, p 367. 
(28) bid., pp 381-85. 
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The social crisis of the impoverished section of the nobility finds 
direct expression in a number of verses. In view of their diminishing 
fortune:, large number of nobles were unable to perform their tradi- 
tional social obligations, such as extending patronage to men of 
learning or providing employment to professionals like physicians, 
teachers, soldiers, etc. Interestingly, the same verses also reflect the 
changed attitude of these groups towards the nobility ; in many cases 
from one of reverence to that of disillusionment and contempt. 


In his account of the problem of unemployment, Sawda echoes 
the viewpoint of the medieval society which looked up to the patro- 
nage of the well-to-do to provide employment to the professionals. 
Historically speaking, however, the professional groups like clerks, 
accountants, physicians and teachers etc., were not entirely dependent 
on patronage and there is ample evidence to show that they could 
become rich on the strength of their own skill and specialized know- 
ledge. *® Sawda obviously refers to a small group which was directly 
dependent on the nobility of Delhi for employment. 


The impact of the failure of the nobility in the performance of 
its social obligations is another significant aspect that deserves to be 
noticed in a number of Sawda’s satires. The traditional position of 
the nobles commanding unquestionable awe and respect from their 
servants and those lowcr in status seems to be singularly absent. 
In most cases this change of attitude was due to non-payment of 
salaries to their servants or dependents. In one of the satires a servant 
laments, ‘‘God knows I have not received more than eight annas for 
my labours ; I do not know whether the rupee is made round or flat 
in this age.” 2” In the same satire, Sawda elaborates on the attitude 
of the servants to their master. The servant responsible for laying the 
noble’s table abuses his taste, ‘‘which is expensive, though the stomach 
is invariably empty.” If the nobleman asked his farrash to straighten 
the carpet, he would not hesitate to pull away the masnad itself from 
under the noble.*! 


(29) Iqtidar Alam Khan, ‘‘The Middle Classes in the Mughal Empire,” Indian 
History Congress, 1975. 


(30) Sawda, p. 370. 
(31) Ibid. 
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The open defiance on the part of the servants points to the 
loosening of the bonds of subordination and loyalty. Yet they do not 
leave their master’s service for there was little hope of finding 
employment elsewhere in the city. Sawda himself views this 
changing relationship with great regret. It meant the beginning of 
the breakdown of social relations and the value system cherished 
by him. 


As regards social and cultural life of Delhi during the middle of 
the 18th century, Sawda’s poetry highlights two significant aspects of 
Mughal society. The first is mainly focused on court life and cultural 
affluence of the ruling classes, while the second aspect concentrates 


on life outside the court circles, especially in a period of turmoil in 
Delhi. 


A number of verses are devoted to the description of the life-style 
of the nobles, their houses, the interior decor, dress, values and modes 
of behaviour as well as their means of recreation. His account of 
their uninhibited merry-making and wine-drinking on the occasion of 
festivals etc. shows it to be the normal feature of social life. Even 
those supposed to be the guardians of public morals, namely, the 
muhtasib and zāhid, choose to ignore this unIslamic activity. Signi- 
ficantly, Sawd&’s portrayal of celebrations at the court of his own 
patrons reflects the universal nature of rejoicing. It throws light on 
Hindu-Muslim relations during the period. He does not refer to this 
aspect directly, but his identification of Shaykh and the Brahmin, 
of the Kaʻbah and the dayr to describe the congenial atmosphere of 
the festivals is noticed. These terms are commonly used to connote 
Hindus and Muslims in Urdu poetry. In this case it does not mean 
that Hindus and Muslims were celebrating ‘Jd at all social levels. 
However, Sawda’s reference certainly corroborates his contemporary 
convention of celebrating both Hindu and Muslim festivals at the 
Mughal court,** where both the communities joined in each other’s 





(32) Abū al-Fadl, Akbarndmah, ed. Jr. H. Beveridge (Delhi, 1973), vol. iti, 
pp. 958, 1245 During Akbar’s reign Diwa/? and Daschra, along with 
Muslim festivals, were celebrated a3 State festivals Such a practice was 
continued by his successors, with the eaccption of Awrangzib, till the last 
of the Mughals. 
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festivities. Besides, these verses reflect the liberal and eclectic spirit 
of the 18th century society. 


Sawda’s reference to the social life of the well-to-do reflects a 
close affinity with the court culture. Their social gatherings are 
marked by the same pattern of merry-making and gaiety: singing, 
dancing and music form the main features of entertainment.** It is 
more or less an idealized picture of social life borne out of a nostalgic 
longing for the glories of the past, which were slowly fading away. 


More pertinent to contemporary reality is Sawda’s description 
of social life in his satires written during a period of great distress 
in Delhi. In one of them, he contrasts the Delhi of former times 
with that of his own day. There was a time when the administration 
was firm, vigorous and incorruptible, and the people of the city lived 
a life of peace and security. But now, each night in the capital is 
like waiting for the dooms day; no one dares to slecp, from the 
most wicked to the holy shaykh who does not concentrate on his 
prayers because of fear of the thugs. In such an atmosphere social 
gatherings have lost their glitter. So insecure is the life of the people 
that men go out in the evening to a musha‘irah, fully armed, as though 
proceeding to a battlefield. The city is full of thieves and robbers 
who go unpunished because the police are in league with them. The 
satire on the Kotwal of Delhi does not confine itself to individual 
corruption but extends its scope to the prevailing corruption of the 
socicty. In the words of the kitwt! himself, “Wio am I to punish 
or abuse? Nobody can claim to be free of corruption.”* 


The picture of the society and government that emerges from 
Sawda’s poetry is necessarily circumscribed by the limits of his own 
vision as a poet as well as by his social standing. Although showing 
a considerable degree of understanding of the problems facing the 
Mughal empirc, Sawda is not conscious of the fact that the evils of his 
society, he saw and critisized, had essentially flowed from a deterio- 
rating economy. Nor does he see a causal relationship between 
the jagirdiri crisis and the sclf-aggrandizement of the nobles. Sawda 
censures them for their disloyalty towards the empire, yet praises 


(33) Sawda, pp. 300, 332-33. 
(34) Ibid., pp. 378-81. 
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those who had been able to establish independent States and 
were maintaining law and order. Obviously, the major con:zideration 
of the people was law and order. They were prepared to give their 
allegiance to anyone who was ina position to ensure it. It also high- 
lights the inability of the upper classes to postulate a political system 
other than the one that existed. Like many other intellectuals of the 
period, Sawda, in the final analysis, only expresses helplessness in 
finding a solution to the contemporary social or political problems. 
In this respect, he shares the contemporary Sufistic attitude of indiffe- 
rence or the tendency to take pride in the helplessness of man before 
Providence, an idea that was very popular among all sections of 
society during the 18th century. Sawd& betrays this attitude in a 
number of verses. At one place he writes, “I am too exhausted to 
go any further in my description of the miseries of the people who 
are overwhelmed with sorrow. Better be silent than to go any 
further.” 


From the social and cultural point of view, Sawda’s account ig 
significant. The fact that it is studied primarily in terms of the crisis 
of the nobility mirrors a society which had reached a critical Stage of 
devolution, when it was increasingly difficult to revolve social life 
around the patronage system, while a new alt.rnative had not so far 
emerged. However, the breakdown of the system had given rise to 
conditions facilitating the emergence of social life.free of court influ- 
ences. The rise of powerful new social groups, especially the money 
lending class (baniyas, sarrdfs), is again evident from a number of 
verses. Lastly, the growing popularity of Urdu, its wide Tange of poet; 
as well as its audicnce and the accompanying mushd‘irah all together 
signified the beginning of a change in Delhi’s pattern of social life 
although it still looked back upon Mughal ideals for inspiration, 
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AL-ZARKASHI AND AL-SUYUTI 
ON THE FUNCTION OF THE 
“ OCCASION OF REVELATION ” MATERIAL * 


A. RIPPIN 


EXTENSIVE discussions on the role on asbab al-nuzūl material in 
Qur’anic exegesis are far more infrequent in medieval Muslim litera- 
ture thaa one may have hoped or perhaps even have expected. Likely 
places for such considerations would be introductions to actual 
exegetical works or within the genre of literature which has become 
known as ‘ulam al-Qur’an. Within the most famous books of that 
type, al-Suyiti (d. 911/1505), al-Jtgin fi ‘Ulam al-Qur’an, and 
al-Zarkashi (d. 794/1391), al-Burhān ft ‘Ulam al-Qur'än, chapters are 
indeed found on the topic; their late date of composition and the 
ahistorical approach employed by both authors in their treatment of 
the subject has led, one suspects, to a blurring ofany possible historic- 
al development in the conception of the topic and a glossing of 
contentious points by dogmatic assertion. Thus, to arrive at a com- 
prehensive understanding of the role of the sabab in exegesis through 
a study of theoretical considerations of the topic in Arabic exegetical 
texts, a series of significant works from various centuries would be 
the most promising source. Unfortunately, a survey of earlier likely 
texts reveals that very little consideration of the topic of the sebab 
took place at all in form; other than discussion; within the context of 
limited discussions of the role of the sabab in the exegesis of a 
specific verse. 


Probably the earliest work which gathers together any theoretical 
considerations about the Qur’an is Abū ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), ! Fag@il 





* This article ıs a slightly revised version of Chapter 2 of my 1981 McGill 
University Ph.D. Thesis, “The Quranic Asbab al-Nuzol Material: An 
Analysis of Its Use and Development in Exegesis.’’ My thanks are extended 
to Dr. Charles Adams, McGull, and Prof. John Wansbrough, SOAS, for 
their encouragement and assistance. An abbreviated version of this paper 
was presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion 
in Chicago, December, 1984. 


(1) Aba ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam, (A.H. 154-224); see Carl Brockelmann, 
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al-Qur’in. Despite its title, the work deals with much more than the 
merits of recitation of various portions of the Qur’an, the topic often 
understood by the rubric fada’il. While the first half of the text does 
treat faga@'il topics,* the rest of the work deals with such topics as 
variant readings, collection of the Qur’in and the language of the 
Qur’an. To some extent, this pattern is duplicated in later fada’il 
works, such as al-Bukhari (d. 256/869), Kitab FadVil al-Qur’an,* and 
the commentary on that work by Ibn al-Kathir (d. 774/1372),¢ entitled 
Fada’ il al-Qur’an.® Folios 51a to 52b of the Berlin manuscript of Abi 
“Ubayd’s work are entitled “Chapter on the revelation of the Qur’an 
in Mecca and Medina and the description of the first and the last (to 
be revealed)” ; dealt with here are all sorts of matters dealing with 
respective ordering of the passages of the Qur’4n — the first and the 
last verses to be revealed, the order of Meccan and Medinan s@rahs 
including statements on how one determines that (for example, by the 
presence of ayyuhā al-ladhina dmana& in Medinan sarahs) and also on 
the actual process of revelation over a period of some twenty years, 
‘but nowhere is the idea of the relevance of an individual sabab for a 
verse broached. 


The next similar and promising text would appear to be the 
introduction to the tafsir by al-Tabari (d. 310/922) which is comprised 
of over one hundred pages of text in the Shakir edition. Al-Tabari 
even appears to have named the section separately: Risālat al-Tafsir.® 
Al-Tabari’s concerns in this introduction are, however, far from asbab 


Geschichte des Arabischen Litteratur [hereafter —= GAL] (Leiden, 1937- 
1949), vol. i, pp. 105-107, Supplement [= S], vol. i, 166-67; Fuat Sezgin, 
Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifitums [= GAS] (Leiden, 1967), vol. 1, p. 48. 

(2) Berlin Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabte:lung, Peter- 
mann 449; the first 35 folios of the 58 folio manuscript are devoted to 
Jaga’ il, 

(3) Al-Sahth (Cairo, 1978), vol.vi, pp. 473-522. 

(4) ‘Imad al-Din Aba al-Fida’ Isma'il ibn al-Kathtr (A.H. 701-774) ; s60 GAL, 
vol. 1i, p. 49; S, vol. 1, pp. 48-49. 

(5) See pp. 1-58 at the end of volume ty of his Tafsir al-Qur’4n al-‘Azim 
n.d.). 

(6) Jami‘ al-Bayan ‘an Ta'wil Jy al-Qur’an (Cairo, A.H. 1374-1388), vol. i, 
pp. 8-113, 
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al-nuzal; most of the space is devoted to a discussion of the language 
of the Qur'an, especially the meaning of the seven ahruf, the collec- 
tion of the Qur’dn and the distinction between tafsir and ta’wil, 
ending finally with an explication of ‘‘the names of the Qur’4n, its 
Sirahs and its verses.” That similar topics are covered in the intro- 
duction to the work by al-Tabari’s near contemporary, al-Anbari 
(d. 328/939)," Kitab Igah al-Wagf wa’l-Ibtida’ fi Kitab Allah,® would 
indicate that these were the topics of controversy during that era and 
that perhaps asbab al-nuzal was not of great concern.’ 


In 1954 Arthur Jeffery published two independent works under 
the title Mugaddimatan fi ‘Ulam al-Qur’dn. The first work in the 
book, and the most extensive, is the introduction to the anonymous 
Kitab al-Mabani li-Nazm al-Ma‘ani.!° The author devotes consider- 
able space to a listing of the chronological order of s@ruhs and then to 
a consideration of the arrangement (ftartib, nam) of the Qur’dn. 
Here the process of revelation comes in the documentation, the author 
stating that the Qur’4n was revealed according to the needs of the 
situation (‘ala hasab al-hdjah) but that the arrangement of the Qur’an 
as it stands today mirrors in the lawh mahfāz.!! The further impli- 
cations of the “revelation by need” are not explored in any way other 
than by its naked assertion. The second text in the book, the 
mugaddimah to the tafsir by Ibn ‘Atiyah (d. 541/1146),4 al-Jami« 
al-Muharrar,'® is similar in its treatment of topics to al-Tabari’s 


(7) Aba Bakr Mubammad ibn al-Qasim al-Anbart (A H. 231-328); see GAL, 
vol. i, p. 119; S, vol. i, pp 182-83; GAS, vol. 1, p. 18. 

(8) I¢dh al-Wagf wa'l-Ibtida’ (Damascus, 1971), vol. i, pp. 4-148. 

(9) Within the course of al-Tabari’s tafsir there are occasions on which he 
does deal with the value of the sabab but only within a limited context of a 
single verse. 

(10) See pp. 5-250 of Jeffery’s text (2nd edition, Cairo, 1972). The full title of 
the work 1s found on p- 6 of the text. The work was begun by its author in 
the year 425 according to the text itself. 

(11) See passim, al-fasl al-thalith, especially p. 40. 

(12) Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq ibn ‘Attyah al-Gharnatt (A. H. 481-541); 
see GAL, vol. 1, p. 412; S, vol. i, p. 732, where date of death is given as 542. 

(13) See pp. 252-93 of Jeffery’s text. At least the first volume of the entire 
tafst), including the mugaddimah, has been published — Cairo, 1974. 
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tafsir, covering the merits (fada’i/) of the Qur’an, the seven ahruf and 
the i‘jaz of the Qur’an only. 


The earliest discussion of the role of the sabab which appears to 
exist today is found in Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728/1327), Muqaddimah fi 
Usal al-Tafstr.'5 This title, it is to be noted, is that given to the work 
by the editor. The actual title page of the manuscript calls the work 
Qad‘idah ‘Asimat al-Qadr Sharifah fi Tabyin ma Yu‘inu ‘ala Fahm 
al-Qur’an,'® while the introduction to the actual text of the work implies 
the title to be Qawatid Kulkyah Tu‘inu ‘ala Fahm al-Qur’an"'; it is 
thus probably identical to the only work al-Suyiti lists in his biblio- 
graphic introduction to al-Itqān by Ibn Taymiyah : Qawatid fi 
al-Tafsir.!8 Regardless the actual title, the work is definitely a source 
for al-Suyiti’s discussion and is quoted extensively in a/-Itgan. Ibn 
Taymiyah’s concern with the sabab js brought about by the presence 
of so much contradictory material within the collections; to explain 
how the apparent disagreement, ikhtilāf, arose among the ‘‘pious 
ancestors” (salaf) is the point of the chapter in which discussion of 
the sabab arises.'9 


The earliest extensive discussion of the role of asbab al-nuzal, as 
suggcsted above, would appear to be found in al-Zarkashi, al-Burhān. 
This work is the model after which al-Suyiti patterned his whole 
treatise and certainly after which he patterned most of his discussion 
on the asbab al-nuzal.® This, in fact. al-Suyiti himself makes clear 
in his introduction to al-Itqān : he had first written a book al-Tahbir 


(14) Taqi al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Halim ibn Taymryah (a.H. 661-728); 
see GAL, vol. 11, pp. 100-105; S, vol. 1, pp. 119-26. 

(15) Beirut, 1972; see pp. 44-49. 

(16) See Magqaddimah, p. [27], facsimile of the manuscript title page. 

(17) Mugaddunah, p. 33. 

(18) Al-Itgan fī ‘Ulam al-Qur’an (Cairo, 1967), vol. i, p. 19 (lines 5-6). 

(19) Further details concerning Ibn Taymiyah’s ideas on the sabab are found 
below ın the course of analysis of al-Suynti’s discussion. 

(20) See K E. Nolin, “The /tgan and Its Sources,” Ph.D. Thesis, Hartford 
Seminary, 1968, especially pp. 2-31. Note how al-Suyatt’s text has acted 
as the source, generally unacknowledged, of most of the modern ‘slam 
al-Qur’4n works ; see, for example, Mana‘ al-Qattan, Mabahith ft ‘Ulam 
al-Qur'an (Beirut, 1978). 
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fi ‘Ulam al-Tafsir™ but then he discovered al-Burhain and wrote, as a 
result, al-Itqan. 


Prior to discovering the work of al-Zarkashi, al-Suyiti had 
known only two reasonably comprehensive but unsatisfactory ‘ulam 
al-Qur’an works™: one was by Muhyi al-Din al-Kafiyaji, (d. 879/ 
1474),23 the other by Jalal al-Din al-Bulqini, (d. 824/1421), entitled 
Mawaqi* al--Ulam min Mawigi‘ al-Nujam.™ The fact that both of 
these authors are relatively late and that these two works are the 
only ones al-Suyi{i bothers to mention as being similar to hi» work con- 
firms what has been suggested above that al-Zarkashi’s and al-Suyiti’s 
works are the most significant works extant on ‘wim al-Qur’dn. 


The sources quoted by al-Suyiti within his specific chapter on 
ma‘rifat sabab al-nuzal likewise prove to be of little help in finding 
other statements on the role of the subab. Among those mentioned 
are, obviously enough, al-Wahidi (d. 468/1075) and al-Ja‘bari (d. 732/ 
1331), both of whom are connected with actual books on asbdb.¥ 
Another person mentioned is Ibn Dagiq al-Id (d. 702/1302), although 
it may be significant that al-Zarkashi attributes a quotation, credited 
by al-Suyiti*® to Ibn Daqiq, to a certain unidentified Abū al-Fath 
al-Qushayri.27 Finally, a work by Ibn Habib al-Ni.abari (d. 406/ 


(21) See al-Itqan, vol. 1, pp. 6-10; copies of al-Takbir do exist (for example, 
Chester Beatty 4655 and 5112) but J have not been able to avail myself of 
any of them. 

(22) Al-Itqan, vol 1, p 4- 

(23) Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Muhyawt Muhyi al-Din al-Kaflyaji (A-H. 
788-879); see GAL, vol. i1, pp. 114-15; S, vyol. 1i, pp. 140-41. A work by 
him with the title al-Taystr ft Qawa'‘id al-Tafsir is known (see GAL and 
Princeton Yahuda 4515 = Mach 118) but I have not seen it; al-Suyati 
gives no title. 

(24) ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Uthman ibn Raslan al-Bulqint Jalal al-Din (A.H. 
162-824) ; see GAL, vol, u, pp 112-13; S, vol. ii, p. 139 where this title is 
not listed although a fafst: by him 1s extant, for example, British Library 
OR 1553-1557. 

(25) See A. Rippin, “The Exegetical Genre Asbab al-Nuzal: a Bibliographical 
and Terminological Survey,” BSOAS, XLYIII (1985). 

(26) See bid. for references to Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id’s ambiguous involvement in 
asbab al-muzal. 

(27) Al-Itqan, vol.i, p 83; al-Zarkashi, al-Burhan ft ‘Ulam al-Qur’an (Cairo, 
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1015), al-Tanbih ‘ala Fagl ‘Ulam al-Qur’dn, is quoted by both 
al-Zarkashi and al-Suyiti, but it is used very infrequently?®; one feels 
justified in presuming that the work was considered by none of 
them to be of great significance, despite its promising title, and that, 
therefore, not too much is being lost by its absence.*° 


Thus the only important, detailed texts are those by al-Suyati 
and al-Zarkashi. Al-Suyiti's work, effectively being an edition and 
expansion of al-Zarkashi, does serve as a useful basis for the discus- 
sion of the role of the sabab by ‘bringing together what few sources 
there were available to him as well as his own opinion on the matter, 
although the ahistorical nature of his approach, as mentioned above, 
does leave something to be desired. 


Al-Suyiti’s chapter on ma‘rifat sabab al-nuzal takes a prominent 
position on his treatment of the Qur’&nic sciences. The section is 
ninth, out of a total of eighty chapters, and follows on chapters 
devoted to other considerations of the process of revelation, for 
example, the time and physical place of revelation.®! The discussion 
in the chapter itself is composed of answers to a series of five ques- 
tions, which follows after a brief bibliographic introduction and a 
quote from al-Ja‘bari to the effect that the Qur’an was revealed in two 
ways, ‘‘spontaneously”’ (ibtida’) or “as a result of a particular event 





1957), vol. i, p. 22. For the tendency of al-Suyatt to attribute quotes to 
different authorities than al-Zarkasht, see Nolin, pp. 80-84. ' 


(28) Presumably the same Ibn Habib al-Nisabart dealt with in A. Rippin, 
“The Exegetical Genre Asbab al-Nuzal,’’ although this work is not noted 
in GAS, vol. 1, p. 47. 


(29) See the index to al-Igan, vol. iv, p. 280; al-Burhan, vol. iv, p. 502. 


(30) A number of other works with promising-sounding titles have come to my 
attention but by title only ; for example, Aba Bakr al-Udhfawy (d. «.H. 388), 
al-Istighna’ ft ‘Ulam al-Qur'an (seo Ibn al-Jazart, Ghdyat al-Nihayak [Cairo, 
1932], entry number 3240) ; the above survey of texts, then, can in no way 
pretend to be a complete Inventory of possible texts, merely a view of a 
few significant texts which are reasonably readily available. 


(31) Cf. al-Zarkasht’s arrangement of al-Burkdn Ma'rifat asbab al-nural, 
naw’ 1; ma'rifat al-Makkt wa’l-Madant, naw‘ 9 — out of a total of 47 
chapters. 
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(in the life of Muhammad) or a query (put to Muhammad).” #3 This, 
of course, is the theoretical basis of the entire concept of the sabab, 
that the revelation of the Qur’an responded, at times, to the needs and 
requirements in the life of Muhammad, and that those situations and 
the Qur’anic response to them are recorded in the asbib al-nural 
material. The rest of al-Suyiat?rs chapter is then structured in the 
following way, dealing approximately with these topics : 


Question 1: Of what use is the sabab to exegesis? To this 
question, six points are delineated in response.’ 

Question 2: Is a law derived from the generality of the expres- 
sion (of the verse) or according to the particularity 
of the sabab?* 

Question 3: How does the sabab act in considerations of 
context? %5 


Question 4: What criteria make a sabab report valid? * 
Question 5: Can one verse have more than one sabab?*" 


In attempting to discern the theoretical position on the function of 
the sabab, al-Suyiti’s answers to the first three of these questions are 
of vital importance, the fourth and fifth questions being only margi- 
nally related. 


The reply to Question 1 comes as a,response to a statement of 
objection to the entire topic: the sabab is of.no value, it is claimed, 
because ‘‘it is analogous to history.” Such an objection may simply be 
implying that some exegetes felt that they could leave the sabab out of 
consideration because it was of no use in exegesis, sinoe it was “only” 
history and thus a separate discipline; on the other hand, a more 


(32) Al-Itqan, vol. i, p. 82 ; also see John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies : Sources 
and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation [= QS] (Oxford, 1977), p. 178. 


(33) = Al-Itqan, vol.1, pp- 82-85; cf. al-Burhdn, vol. 1, pp. 22-29, a virtually identi- 
cal survey with a few changes in internal order; see below for further 
details of the comparison. 


(34) Al-Itqgdn, vol. i, pp. 85-87. 

(35) Ibid., pp. 87-88; cf. al-Burhān, vol. i, p. 32. 
(36) Al-Jtqan, vol. 1, pp. 89-91. 

(37) Ibid., pp. 91-98; cf. al-Burhdn, vol. i, pp. 29-32. 
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serious objection is perhaps being raised, that the Qu.’in cannot be 
treated as historically conditioned in any sense (as tie sabab may 
imply), for it is an uncreated work, wiilten on the celestial tablet 
(lawh makfuz). It can hardly be claimed that what follows jn al-Suyati 
constitutes a really effective response to the first interpretation of the 
objection suggested above, even less so to the second; one may well 
doubt that the objection was really being taken seriously in al-Suya i’s 
time (or al-Zarkashi’s where the exact same phrasing is found), the 
statement acting more as a convenient point of departure for the 
following discourse rather than as the basis of serious discussion. 


Be that as it may, al-Suyiiti then lists as part of his response to 
this, the first question, a series of six points comprising the functions 
the sabab fulfils in relationship to the proper understanding of the 
Qur’an, thus demonstrating its functional value. As the first point® 
al-Suydti states that the sabab reveals ‘‘knowledge of the aspect of 
divine wisdom which provoked the promulgation of the ruling [con- 
tained in the verse]’’ ; that 1s, the sabab reveals God’s concern with 
His creation through His action in providing mankind with laws to 
guide its hfe. Sabab here is clearly the metaphorical ‘‘tent rope” 
connecting heaven und earth.*® It might also be suggested that this 
too 1s the main emphasis, theologically, of Question 5, where the 
possibility of multiple revelation of a Qur’dnic passage is endorsed. 
From a critical stancpoini there can be little doubt that al-Suyiti is 
driven to this point because of the existence of vast quantities of 
contradictory material; that he, however, saw great merit in this 
feature, because of its emphasis on God’s close involvement with His 
creation, can hardly be doubted. 


The second point* in response to Question I consists of the idea 
that the sabab can reveal “the specification of the ruling by [the 
sabab], according to [the opinion of] those who hold that the precept 
is connected to the particularity of the sabab.” A law in the Qur’an, 
according to this idea, can be understood as having either a specific 





(38) Al-Itqān, vol. 1, p. 83; also al-Burhān, vol. i, p. 22, first point. 


(39) On the analysis of the term sabab see “The Exegetical Genre Asbab 
al-Nuxal,”’ 


(40) Al-Itqan, vol. i, p. 82; also al-Burhan, vol. i, p. 22, second point. 
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relevance to the inhabitants of Arabia in the 7th century (CE) 
only or as being limited in its scope of application in later times by 
the circumstances of history at the time of its revelation. The 
important proviso here, however, is that this is true (for the most 
part) only according to those who hold that opinion, for it is quite 
clear that al-Suyūțī does not agree with this point of view. Indeed, 
al-Suyiiti gives no examples of exactly what is meant by this statement, 
and it is only when one comes to Question 2 in his discussion that 
the full extent of the implications of the statement becomes clear. 


Question 2 deals with the problem of interpreting the Qur’in: 
are legal rulings to be derived according to the generality of the word- 
ing of the verse or according to a particular situation implied by the 
sabab? Al-Suyiti clearly states that the former proposition is the 
soundest one. Many famous verses with widespread legal ramifica- 
tions, he points out, were revealed concerning specific people (that 13, 
with a specific sabab). For example, 4yat al-zihar (Q. LVIU: 1) was 
revealed about Salamah ibn Sakhr,*! ayat al-litan (Q. XXIV : 6) about 
Hilal ibn Umayyah,# and Q. XXIV: 11-12 about ‘A’ishah speci- 
fically.42. To interpret these verses not by the generality of their 
wording would imply that the ruling was limited to the specific 
situation given in the sabab. Quoted in this connection is al-Zamakh- 
shari’s rejection of that position: “It is possible that the sabab is 
specific while the threat (wa‘td) is general, for all who rejoice in that 





(41) For these examples also see lbn Taymiyah, Mugaddimah, p. 44, and 
al-Burhan, vol. i, pp. 24-25; the latter includes all those examples in his 
discussion of the “rejection of the illusion of limitation,’’ see further 
below. The identification of Salamah as connected to Q. LVIII: 1 1s 
problematic; cf. al-Wahidi, Asbab Nural al-Qur’an (Cairo, 1969), pp. 
433-34, and al-Suyarti, Lubāb al-Nugnl ft Asbab al-Nuxal (Cairo, a-H. 1382), 
p. 205, neither of whom mention this person. Also see the extensive 
comments of the editor of Ibn Taymtyah, Mugaddimah, pp. 44-45, note 5. 
The example is probably derived from an unknown traditional source 
listing the examples “‘par excellence” for the point taken. Such wide- 
spread copying of traditional opinion 1s & revealing insight into medieval 
scholarship. 


(42) See al-Wahidi, Asbab, pp. 328-30 ; al-Suyati, Lubab, p. 124. 


(43) See al-Wanhidi, Asbab, pp. 330-55; al-Suyati, Lubab, pp 125-26; al-Suyati 
also lists a number of other examples in more detail. 


i) 
Ka 
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evil deed are included (yatandwalu) and that [threat] will certainly 
follow the same course as intimated.” 4 It is on this occasion that 
al-Suyifi quotes Ibn Taymiyah also, the latter putting forth forcefully 
the point of view that one could not be considered a Muslim if one 
held that the ruling of a verse was to be limited to the person identified 
in the sabab ; this is, of course, the generally accepted notion inIslam 
and the basis of the elaboration of fiqh and not something unique to 
Ibn Taymiyah’s particular polemic. As he states it, a verse is not 
limited to a person specified by the sabab, but it includes (mutanawil) 
that person along with everyone else in the same situation 
(bi-manzilatiht), 


In certain cases, however, al-Suyiti acknowledges that specifica- 
tion by the sabab does, indeed, take place. His third point in dealing 
with Question 1 on the value of the sabab suggests that ‘‘perhaps 
the wording [of the verse] is general but there exists evidence 
of specification [of the wording]. If the sabab is known, then the 
specification is limited to what is required by the form [of the 
sabab]. The inclusion of the sabab [in the derivation of the law] is 
the determining factor (qat) and exclusion [of the sense of the sabab] 
by ijtihdd is prohibited.” *! Thus it seems clear that, on certain occa- 
sions, verses are made specific, but the key would appear to lie in the 
notion of the “‘evidence of specification [of the wording] (al-dakl ‘ala 
takhstsihi).”? The full implications of this statement arise once more 
in Question 2, specifically in the tanbih (‘‘additional note’’) at the end.# 





(44) Al-Irgan, vol. i, p. 85; also al-Burhan, vol. i, p. 32. See al-Zamakhshart, 
al-Kashshaf ‘an Hag&’iq al-Tanzi1 (Calcutta, 1856), vol. 1, p. 1631 (ad. Q. 
CIV:1); his purpose in the statement seems to be to reconcile the 
numerous possible different identifications of the protagonist. 

(45) Al-Itgan, vol. 1, pp. 86-87; Ibn Taymtyah, Mugaddimah, pp. 44-47. 

(46) The reasoning involved here is inference a minori ad malus, what applies 
in a less important case will certainly apply in a more important case, 
equivalent to qal wa-homer in the seven middot of Hillel; see D. Daube, 
“Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric,” HUCA, 
XXII (1949), pp. 239-64, esp pp. 251-52 and J. Bowker, The Targums and 
Rabbinic Literature (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 315-18. Also QS, pp. 166-70. 

(47) Al-Itqan, vol. i, p.82; cf. al-Burhan, vol. i, pp. 22-23, al-Zarkasht’s fourth 
pomt; al-Zarkasht’s wording differs slightly. 

(48) Al-Itqan, vol. i, p. 87. 
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There, as Wansbrough has already pointed out, al-Suyati embarks 
on ‘‘a discussion of the elative a/-atqgé in Q. XCII: 17, ‘He who is 
[the] most pious shall be spared.’ Desire to restrict that reference to 
Abū Bakr provoked some very dogmatic observations on the gramma- 
tical function of the definite article.’’#® The reason is, for al-Suyati 
at least, that, in theory, a sabab does not make a verse specific in and 
by itself; it can only confirm a specification known by some other 
means, as in the case above, by the qualities of the definite article. 
In other instances, ıt would seem to be the prior existence of a law 
which then needs Qur’dnic support that acts as the ‘‘other means” of 
specification. But, as point three of Question | certainly does indicate, 
the sabab at least in theory overrides [jtihad (and [jma in al-Zarkashi 
it is to be noted)®° within the discussions of specification. This is not 
really very surprising in a sense because the sabab is generally con- 
sidered a part of the Prophetic sunnah, abiding by its rules and 
regulations, and thus within the hierarchy of the us&@/ to be rated 
second only to the Qur’an. Question 4 in al-Suyati’s discussion delves 
into this topic, prefaced by al-W&hidi’s only statement of his criterion 
of asbab reports, that they be valid Aadith reports.5' For al-Suyiti, 
it is to be noted, this is one method of separating the wheat from the 
chaff in the voluminous assortment of asbab material ; his actual work 
on the asbab often quotes the judgement of the isnad by hadith criteria 
for the individual reports. ™ 


A further aspect of the problem of specification is brought up by 
al-Suyūtī in his Question 3, where the possibility of a verse which has 
a specific intent but which has been put within a context of general 
intent due to the dictates of nazm/tartib is broached.®* It is important 
to note at this time that all the discussions of ‘‘generality of the 


(49) QS, p. 178. 

(50) Al-Burkan, vol. i, p. 23; note also al-Itqan, vol i, p. 85, the beginning of 
Question 2 suggests the same: ‘‘verses are limited to their asbab by 
agreement due to an indication which exists suggesting that.” 

(51) See al-Wanidi, Asbab, p. 4; also QS, p. 179. 

(52) See al-Suyati, Lida, e.g. p. 16. 

(53) Seo also al-Burhan, vol. 1, pp- 25-26 which al-Suyati has lifted in toto 
uncredited ; al-Zarkasht 1s however discussing what 1s actually al-Suyati’s 
point five, see below. 
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wording” or ‘‘specification of the wording” are based on an unenute 
ciated theory of the “‘plain meaning” of the Qur’an. The “plain 
meaning” intended by al-Suyati in these instances is, of course, simply 
the meaning that he feels to be “authoritative” at that point. There 
is not, and many would argue that there cannot be, any universally 
accepted ‘‘plain meaning” of any given text; any interpretation varies 
according to one’s own presuppositions and intellectual background. 
Thus, it may be fairly argued that al-Suyiti’s problem of a specific 
verse versus the general context is one that arises only through 
approaching the Qur’dn with presuppositions and expectations of 
desired result. The desire is to use a given Qur’dnic passage to sup- 
port an already existing law; the result is a possible rupture of the 
context of the Qur’4nic passage in question. Al-Suyiiti cites only one 
Qur’anic example of this phenomenon in action at this point of his 
discussion, Q. IV: 58, the legal intent of which is separate from the 
context created by Q. IV: 51 and following. Verse 51 begins “Have 
you not seen those who were given a portion of the Book... ?,” 
referring, by general consensus in interpretation, to the Jews of 
7th century (CE) Arabia and their conspiracy to hide the descrip- 
tion of Muhammad in the Torah; this description of Muhammad, 
al-Suyūtī explains, was their ‘‘covenantal obligation” or ‘‘trust’” 
(amanah). Verse 58 then goes on to state, “God orders you to give 
the trusts (amanat) to their owners.” If one were governed in inter- 
pretation by the specific sabab, verse 58 would refer to the Jews also ; 
but, in fact, al-Suyiti argues, verse 58 is general, in reference to every- 
thing given in trust by anyone. Thus, a specific verse (Q. IV: 51) 
has been joined to a general context (Q. IV : 58) 55 


The whole topic of the ‘‘joining together’ of verses and the 
subsequent problems is treated more extensively in a separate chapter 
in al-Itgin and especially in al-Burhan where al-Zarkashi devotes the 
very next chapter after ma‘rifat asbib al-nuzal to ma‘rifat munisabat 


(54) On the “plain meaning” of Scripture see especially Raphael Loewe, ‘The 
‘Plain’ Meaning of Scripture in Early Jewish Exegesis,” Papers of the 
Institute of Jewish Studies London, vol. i (1964), pp. 140-85. 


(55) See also Ibn al-‘Arabt, Askam al-Qu:’an (Cairo, 1959), vol. 1, pp. 449-50, 
especially ‘‘question three.” 
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al-ayat.©° Jt is also to be noted that the relationship between this 
genre and that of al-wagf wa’l-ibtidy’ is quite close also ; although 
the latter is often thought to be connected only to tajwid, it is 
exegetical in intent and probably in origin." 


While it requires leaving the order of points as discussed by 
al-Suyiti, it seems sensible to deal with point five in answer to 
Question 1 now, for it too deals with the problem of specification and 
the sabab but from the other way around than the previous point. 
A verse may appear in its ‘‘plain meaning’’ to be specific or limited 
in its application but, in fact, when the sabab is taken into account, 
the true intent of the verse is revealed; thus, the sabab acts to 
“reject the illusion of limitation.” The prime example of this 
proposition is a quote from al-Shafi‘l found in both al-Suyiti and 
al-Zarkashi but not in extenso in any other text consulted.°* The pro- 
blem here revolves around Q. VI: 145, “Say: I do not find in what is 
revealed to me anything forbidden to one who eats it, except dead 
animals, blood poured out, pork — it is an abomination — or impure 
(meat) hallowed by (a name) other than God’s.”’ The difficulty here 
clearly is that, in fact, foods other than those mentioned in this list 
are known to be forbidden to people.*® Abrogation of the verse would 
seem to be a logical answer but apparently not a popular one, although 


(56) Al-Burhan, vol. 1, pp. 35-52; al-Itqan, vol. ili, p. 323-38, naw‘ 62. 


(57) For an example of this, see al-Anbari, Kitab Idah al-Waqf wa’l-Ibtida’, 
vol. 1i, p. 778 (ad. Q XXI:95) and cf. A. Rippin “Qur'an 21:95,” 
JSS, XXTV (1979), pp. 43-53. 


(58) Al-Itqan, vol. i, p. 84; also al-Burhan, vol. i, pp. 23-26, fifth point, but 
this includes much material included by al-Suyati elsewhere, for example, 
see point two above. 


(59) For example, al-Jassas, Ahkam al-Qur’an (Istanbul, 4.4. 1335), vol. ii, pp. 
16-17; al-Qurtubi, a/-Jami' l-Apkam al-Qur'an (Cairo, 1935-36), vol vil, 
p 116, where the interpretation is credited to al-Shafi‘ but the sabab 1s 
quoted in extremely short form. 

(60) Makkı al-Qaysi, al-I gah li-Nasikh al-Qur’an wa-Mansakhiht (Riyad, 1976), 
pp. 249-50, suggests that meat of domestic donkeys, predatory animals 
having eyeteeth and birds with claws are forbidden by the Prophetic 
sunnah, thus forming additions to this list. Also see Ibn al-‘Araby, vol. i, 
p. 756. 
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it does find minority mention in the exegetical tradition.*! Al-Shafi‘i’s 
answer, however, was to say that the verse was revealed specifically 
about the unbelievers who ‘‘forbade what God permitted and per- 
mitted what God forbade” ; the specific items listed in this verse were 
those things the unbelievers permitted of what God had forbidden. 
Thus the verse listed only the relevant items and “‘did not intend to 
permit other things beside them. The intention was to assert the 
forbidding, not assert the permitting.’ Thus, while the verse would 
appear to limit the actual number of things forbidden, that limitation 
is rejected by consideration of the sabab which acts to establish the 
context of the verse in question. 


It is evident that in the above example the sabab serves 
primarily an exegetical function by taking the Qur’Anic phraseology 
and elaborating 1t through narrative embellishment in order to remove 
the apparent intra-Qur’nic conflict, and that the sabab does not 
simply act as an external verificant of time and place of revelation. 
This trend is actually developed by al-Suyati’s point four in answer to 
Question 1 where the explanation is given that the sabab serves to 
“explicate the meaning and eliminate ambiguity.” Several quotes 
preface the actual examples of this aspect of the sabab function, all 
of which witness the importance of the sabab in explication of the 
meaning of a verse.*? The Qur’anic examples which al-Suyiti gives 
reveal, once again, that it is the “plain meaning’? which seems to 





(61) See for example, Makkı al-Qaysi, pp. 249-50. The reluctance to admit 
the verse as abrogated undoubtedly stems from the fact that the additional 
forbidden foods are found in the sunnah only (see note 60) and thus would 
require abrogation of the Qur'an by the sunnah, a category generally 
discouraged although employed on numerous occasions in fact: see John 
Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an (Cambridge, 1977), especially 
pp. 50-59. 

(62) This interpretation is only one of many suggested for the verse in the 
exegetical sources : chronological considerations play a large part in 
al-Qurtubi’s discussions, al-Jami“, vol. vii, pp. 115-19; note also Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, vol. ii, pp. 755-59 ; al-Jassas, vol. il, pp. 16-23. 

(63) Al-Itqān, vol. i, pp. 82-84; see al-Burkan, vol. i, pp. 22 and 27-29; 
al-Zarkashi’s third and sixth points combine to form point four in 
al-Suyati. Al-Suyati quotes al-Wahidi, Ibn Daqiq and Ibn Taymtyah (see 
his Mugaddiman, p. 47) as authorities for his quotations. 
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contradict the generally accepted legal derivation connected with the 
verse and thus the sabab plays a role only slightly different from 
point five treated above. 


An example given by al-Suyati in dealing with this point is what 
he calls “the most difficult” example, in the case of Q. II: 188: 
“Think not that those who rejoice in what they have brought...that 
they are in a place of security from the punishment.” 


Marwan ibn al-Hakam used to say: ‘‘If everyone who rejoices 
in what he has brought and likes to be praised for what he has 
not done will be punished, then all of us will be punished,” until 
Ibn ‘Abbas explained that the verse was revealed about the ahl 
al-Kitab when the Prophet asked them about something and they 
concealed (the answer) from him and told him something else. It 
appeared that they had told him what he had asked them and 
they asked to be praised for that. ** 


Once again, the sabab acts to correct misinterpretation, not by 
extensive historical detail of time and place of revelation but by 
exegetical explanation through specification of a narrative context. 


Finally, point six in answer to Question 1 indicates another 
function of the sabab, ‘knowledge about whom the verse was revealed 
and identification of the ambiguous in it.”®5 It 1s the haggadic 
function of the sabab which is alluded to here, the exegetical aspect 
that fills in the details especially in narrative passages. Only one 
example is given by al-Suyiati, that Marwan thought Q. XLVI: 17 was 
revealed about ‘Abd al-Rahmăn ibn Abi Bakr until ‘A’ishah corrected 
him on that score and told him of its correct sabab ; thus, ‘A’ishah is 
pictured as stating that the sabab is the key to identification *® The 
methodological principle established, al-Suyati does not even bother 





(64) Al-Itqan, vol.i, p- 83; also al-Burhan, vol. 1, p- 27; similar to reports in 
al-Bukhari, a/-Sakis, vol vi, pp. 73-74; Muslim, al-Şahth (Cairo, A.H. 
1390), vol. v, pp. 648-49, report 7: also Ahmad 1bn Hanbal, al-Musnad 
(Cairo, A.H. 1313), vol. 1, p 298, bottom. 

(65) Al-Itqan, vol i, pp. 84-85; not in al-Burhan as a function of the sabab. 
This perhaps refiects al-Zarkashi’s definition of sabab over-against 
al-Suyati- 


(66) See also al-Suyatt, Lubab, p. 194. 
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to state the correct identification ; he does, however, deal with the 
topic more extensively in a later chapter of al-Itgan. oT 


Considering al-Suyiti’s presentation as a whole, it should be 
evident that he sees the halakic or legal function of the sabab as 
primary ; specific and general aspects of wording are to be verified 
through the sabab. The sabab does, however, have other functions. 
Exegetical examples have been noted although they seem often to be 
close to the halakic specification role; the hageadic function of the 
sabab seems minor according to al-Suyiti’s summary, although it is 
certainly manifested. Finally, the significance of point one in answer 
to Question 1 cannot be overlooked; the sabab acts in a historical- 
theological way, acting as the guarantor of the veracity of God’s 
revelation to man and His concern for His creation; there is a 
polemical and theological value to the sabab over and above its 
exegetical role. 





(67) Al-Itgan, vol. iv, pp. 58-101 (daw 69-71); also see al- Burhan, vol. 
pp. 145-63 (naw 6). 
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CONTROVERSIES OVER IBN AL-‘ARABI’S FUSUS: 
THE FAITH OF PHARAOH ! 


CARL W. ERNST 


“I believe that there is no God but Him in whom the Children of 
Israel believe, and I am of those who submit to God.’’?_ These words 
of the Pharaoh of Egypt, spoken while the waters of the Red Sea were 
about to close over his head, appear in the Qur’anic account of the story 
of Moses, and they show the defiant opponent of the Prophet making 
one last effort to escape the doom that has befallen him. God’s words 
do not appear encouraging, however: ‘‘Now? When before you 
rebelled, and were of the evildoers? But today We will save you in 
your body, so you may be a sign to those who come afeer....773 
Commentators and story-tellers have generally assumed that Pharaoh, 
though preserved bodily, was condemned to hell. As in Jewish legend, 
so in Muslim tales of the prophets, the angel Gabriel made Pharaoh 
wait until it was too late to make a valid confession of faith, by 
“cramming his mouth with slime.” * 


Yet in mystical circles, this common-sense interpretation has 
not always been upheld. A characteristic example of Sufistic 
interpretation of the Qur’dn revolves around the case of the faith of 
Pharaoh, according to the analysis of Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. A.D. 1240), probably the most prolific and influential of Sufi theorists. 
He himself was no stranger to controversy during his lifetime. His 
highly original views were provocative enough to rouse intense criticism 
also for many centuries after his death. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thesis of the 


validity of Pharaoh’s confession of faith, which occupies only a couple 


G) An earlier version of this article was read at the American Academy of 
Religion’s conference at Chicago in 1984. 


(2) Al-Qur'an, X : 90. 
(3) Ibid., X : 91-2. 


(4) A.J. Wensinck and G. Vajda, “Fir'awn,’’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 
yol. ji (1965), p. 917. 
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of pages in the Fus#s al-Hikam, has attracted a remarkable amount of 
comment from both his supporters and detractors. What were the 
issues at stake in this controversy, and what does it reveal of the 
method of Scriptural exegesis practised by Ibn al-‘Arabi and his school? 


Many aithors have written on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theory of the faith 
of Pharaoh, in the dozens of commentaries that have been written on 
the Fuss, and in the many polemical works written for and against 
his theories.” Yet perhaps the most convenient example is a brief 
treatise on ‘‘The Faith of Pharaoh” that the 15th century Iranian 
philosopher Jalal al-Din al-Daww&ni* wrote in defense of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s view; this work was systematically refuted in a detailed 
commentary by the 16th century jurist ‘Ali al-Qari al-Harawi,’ 


(5) Cf Ibn Taymtyah (d. 721/1328), Risālah ft Iman Fir‘awn, and Badran ibn 
Ahmad al-Khalily (d. c. 1103/1691), Nattjat al-Tawftq wa al-‘Awn fi 
al-Radd ‘al& al-Qa’ilin bi-Sthhat Iman Fir‘awn, the eighth and ninth 
treatises in MS. 4644 Arabic, India Office Library, London (see A.J. 
Arberry, “Notes on Manuscripts Recently Acquired by the India Office 
Library,” Islamic Culture, vol. 13, no. 4, Oct. 1939, pp. 446-49); Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad al-Ghumri, also known as Sibt al-Marsa fi (d. 970/1562), 
Tansth al-Kawn ‘an I‘tigad Islam Fu‘awn, cf. Osman Yahya, Histoire et 
Classification de l’ Oeuvre d'Ibn al-‘Arabi, Etude Critique (Institut Francais 
de Damas, Damascus, 1964), vol.1, p 117; ‘Abd Allah al-Ramr al-Busnawt 
(d. 1054/1644), Risdlat al-Busnawi ft Iman Fir‘awn, MS. Azhar, 2794 
(halim) 33397/27-28, cf Yahya, vol. 1, p. 120. In the catalogue of the 
Yahuda MSS. by Rudolf Mach (Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts [Yahuda 
Section] in the Garret Collection, Princeton University Library, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N.J. 1977), there are five treatises on this 
subject : 2179, Sharh Qawl Ibn al-‘Arabi ft Haqq Iman Fir‘awn, by 
Muhammad 1bn Qutb al-Dyn al-Izniqi (d. 885/1480), cf. Osm. Muall. vol. 1, 
p. 160 (shelflist 4602, ff. 14b-19a), 2182, Risalah fi Bayan Iman Fir ‘awn, 
by Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Qarabaght (d. 942/1535), (shelflist 3091, ff. 44b- 
45a) ; 2183, al-Muntakhab min al-Ta’ytd wa al-‘Awn li al-Qa#'ilin bi Iman 
Fir'awn, selections made by Nasr} ibn Abmad al-Husr; from the Ta’ytd 
of Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rasal al-Barzanji (d. 1103/1691), Berlin 3399 
(anon.), (shelflist 518, ff. 60b-63a); 2184 Risalah fi Iman Fir'awn, by 
Akmal al-Din [al-Babarty ?] (shelflist 4129, ff. 53b-55b; 2185, Risalah fi 
‘Adm Qubal Iman Fir‘awn, anon. 


(6) D. 907/1501, cf. GAL, vol. 1, p. 217. 


(7) D. 1014/1605 in Mecca, cf. GAL, vol. 1i, p. 394. He also wrote several 
treatises critical of Ibn al-‘Araby (ibid., vol. ii, pp. 395/40-41), 
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who called ‘his refutation The Flight for Relief from Those Who Claim 
Pharaoh's Belief.8 Dawwani follows Ibn al-‘Arabi and his chief 
commentators in seeing the case of Pharaoh as the most extreme 
example of the divine mercy, which saves even this worst of sinners 
when he repents at the last minute. ‘Ali al-Qari, on the other hand, 
views Pharaoh’s confession of faith as the most treacherous deception, 
but due to his respect for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s reputation, he regards the 
Shaykh’s positive evaluation of Pharaoh as an unfortunate mistake. 
The underlying issue, though not stated directly, is that of Scriptural 
exegesis. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical interpretation of Pharaoh is so 
contrary to the Sunni consensus that even a sympathetic conservative 
Sufi like ‘Ali al-Qari only explains it away with difficulty. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s discussion of the faith of Pharaoh is almost in the 
nature of an aside in the twenty-fifth chapter of the Fus#s, which is 
devoted to Moses. When Pharaoh’s daughter prophesies that the 
infant Moses will one day be a consolation both to her and to 
Pharaoh,® Ibn al-‘Arabi comments that this refers to Pharaoh’s even- 
tual submission to God, which would render him sinless. Elsewhere, 
in the chapter on Solomon, Ibn al-‘Arabi suggests that Pharaoh’s 
conversion was inspired by the example of his magicians, who were 
convinced by the miraculous powers that God entrusted to Moses and 
Aaron. In any case, Pharaoh’s confession of faith shows that he did 
not despair of the divine mercy.'® After discussing at length the 
meaning of Moses’ encounter with Pharaoh, Ibn al-‘Arabi returns 
briefly to the subject of Pharaoh’s confession of faith once more. 
He observes that Pharaoh was not certain of dying at that moment, 
and hence his confession was valid, unlike those who will belatedly 
protest their faith when they see the punishments of hell before them. 


(8) Iman Fir'awn wa al-Radd ‘alayhi li al-‘Allamah ‘Alt ibn Sul an Muhammad 
al-Qart wa Ta’yid Sayyidt Muhyt al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabt li al-Iman, ed. Ibn 
al-Khatib, Gharg’ib al-Musannafat (n.p. al-Matba‘ at al-Misriyah wa 
Maktabatuhu, Cairo, 1383/1964). 


(9) Al-Qur'an, XXVIII: 9. 


(10) Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fuses al-Hikam, ed. Aba al-‘Ala’ ‘Afifi (Dar al-Kitab 
al-‘Araby, Beirut, 1365/1946), vol. 1, p. 201; The Bezels of Wisdom, trans. 
R.W.J. Austin, The Classics of Western Spirituality (Paulist Press, New 
York, 1980), pp. 195, 255 
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Thus God both saved him from the punishment of the afterlife and 
preserved his body from the flood. Ibn al-‘Arabi acknowledges that 
most people consider Pharaoh among the damned, but points out that 
no verse of the Qur'an clearly states this, though the case is different 
with Pharaoh’s people. Numerous Qur’anic passages refer to the 
punishment of Pharaoh’s people in hellfire, but Pharaoh himself is 
never explicitly condemned in this way. 1! 


Dawwani, writing some two and a half centuries after Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, begins his short treatise as the response to an inquiry from 
an unnamed eminent person, and states that it is his purpose to clear 
Ibn al-‘Arabi of the suspicion of heresy that has arisen as a result of 
this thesis. After asking his readers to cast aside any sectarian 
prejudice (ta‘assub), he attempts to prove that Pharaoh’s confession 
of faith was legally valid as an act of assent in the heart and confes- 
sion with the tongue, without coercion. This submission erased his 
previous sins, and Pharaoh’s bodily preservation is a sign for others 
of divine forgiveness. God’s reply to Pharaoh, “Now? When before 
you rebelled, and were of the evildoers ?,”!3 is grammatically inter- 
preted as God’s courteous reproof to a no longer rebellious convert. 
Dawwani is particularly eager to show that Pharaoh’s faith is not the 
“faith of despair” (imdn al-ya’s) that is invalid because professed 
during the actual death throes or afterwards at the resurrection. In 
an ingenious deduction, Dawwani points out that Pharaoh confessed 
his faith ın a fairly long sentence, so it is unlikely that the death- 
rattle had yet begun. 33 


Going further, Dawwani maintains that drowning in the flood 
that inundated the Egyptians was the only punishment that Pharaoh 
had to suffer for his oppression of the Israelites, and he supports this 
by citing the commentator Baydawi as maintaining this view. This 
is curtous, since Baydawi held no such opinion. Kashani, incidentally, 
admits that Pharaoh will probably suffer some limited punishment in 
hell for his crimes against the Israelites. But Pharaoh’s leading of 
his people into the floor of the Red Sea, according to Dawwani, was 


(11) Fusas, vol. 1, pp. 211-12; trans., p 265. 
(12) Al-Qur‘an, X : 91. 
(13) Iman Firʻawn, pp. 14-20. 
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a deliberate self-sacrifice, though he admits that there is no evidence 
regarding Pharaoh’s ability to swim. In conclusion, Dawwani asserts 
that all of the Qur’dnic references to the death of Pharaoh are liable 
to interpretation (éhtimi), with the exception of his confession of 
faith. Those who accuse Ibn al-‘Arabi of heresy (i/had) are ignoramuses 
incapable of understanding his thought. Such a one speaks ignorantly 
without knowing his technical terminology, for ‘‘he who does not 
know a thing denies it.” Opposing the view of Ibn al-‘Arabi on this 
question is therefore tantamount to restricting the divine mercy.!4 
The main lines of Dawwani’s interpretation agree with the conclusions 
of the principal commentators on the Fus@s, such as Da’id al-Qaysari 
(d. 751/1350) and ‘Abd al-Razziq al-Kashani (d. 730/1330).'® 


‘Ali al-Qari eagerly responded to Dawwani’s treatise, a century 
after the latter’s death. His initial reaction is that the whole idea of 
Pharaoh as a true believer is false according to the Qur’an and Sunnah, 
and the consensus of the ‘u/ama’. The main tenor of ‘Ali al-Qari’s 
remarks is theological, but as a practised polemicist he is not above 
casting satirical barbs at his opponent. For instance, his detailed 
commentary (which is over four times as long as the original text) 
begins with a tart remark about Dawwani’s opening invocation in the 
bism Allah: Dawwani’s use of the phrase ‘‘the straight path” 
(al-sirat al-mustagim) does not mean he ıs on it. ‘Ali al-Qari points 
out further that Dawwani’s announced intention to proceed without 
“imitation” (taqlid) means that he arrogantly places himself in the 
rank of the masters of truth and subtlety. If he had been a follower 
of the traditional (salaf wa khalaf) commentators, he would not have 
fallen under the condemnation of the hadith, ‘‘He who speaks of the 
Qur'an from his opinion (ra’y) should mark out his place in hellfire.” 
Finally, ‘Ali al-Qari cannot resist pointing out the egotism that under- 
lies Dawwani’s use of phrases like, ‘‘from my praised Lord,” instead 
of saying ‘‘the praised Lord of all.’’ In short, the position that ‘Ali 


(14) Ibid., pp. 23-24. 


(15) Da’ad al-Qaysari, Kitab Shark Fusas al-Hikam (n.p. [Tehran], 1299), 
pp. 451-52; ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashant, Sharh ‘ala Fusūs al-Hikam (2nd 
ed. Shirkah Maktabah wa Matba‘ah Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, Egypt, 
1386/1966), pp. 310, 322. 
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al-Qari establishes at the beginning employs ad hominem arguments 
to question Dawwani’s credentials.!° 


‘Ali al-Qari next proceeds to question systematically nearly every 
one of Dawwani’s assumptions. He strenuously objects to Dawwani 
calling the case of Pharaoh’s faith an open question on which there 
are differences of opinion ; this question is in fact undisputed among 
the ‘ulama’, and the unlearned will be misled by such a brash assertion 
of a stupid heresy. Theologically, Dawwani’s assertion of the sincerity 
of Pharaoh’s confession of faith is unsupportable. Pharaoh’s own 
pretension to divinity makes his confession of the divine unity 
impossible. Furthermore, he omitted to say the second half of the 
creed, certifying that he believed in Moses’ prophethood, so his confes- 
sion is legally invalid (as is that of the Jew or Christian who has faith in 
God but not in Muhammad’s prophethood). ‘Ali al-Qari also refutes 
the notion that Pharaoh would be spared damnation, since his submis- 
sion has already been proved invalid. As a sign of divine forgiveness, 
Pharaoh would make a poor example because of his ignominious 
death (here the modern editor balks and points out that many 
prophets have suffered terrible deaths also). In short, what Daww&ni 
calls sincere, ‘Ali al-Qé&ri calls a lje." 


Through many other arguments, ‘Alial-Qari pursues his opponent, 
asserting again and again that no one can prove the sincerity of 
Pharaoh, that he in fact was a clever and duplicitous atheist who 
sought to avoid his impending doom by a ruse. At the end of the 
treatise, ‘Ali al-Qari returns to Dawwani’s stated purpose of refuting 
the imputation of heresy to Ibn al-‘Arabi. First of all, the charges 
against Ibn al-‘Arabi are justified in this case. To Dawwani’s charge 
that the critics do not understand the Sufi terminology, ‘Ali al-Qari 
coolly replies that externalist ‘u/amd’ may not know Sufi terminology, 
but esoteric ‘ulam are ignorant of the basic points of Arabic 
grammar. In any case, this subject concerns Qur’anic problems 
(mabahith) and theology, not Sufi terminology.'8 


(16) Iman Fir‘awn, pp. 26-27, 32. 
(17) Ibid, pp. 35, 38-39, 43-44. 
(18) Jbid., pp. 80, 83. 
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‘Ali al-Q&ri still has one formidable problem to deal with, and 
that is his basic respect for Ibn al-‘Arabi as one of the classical 
masters of Sufism. Dawwdani he can dispense with, but ‘Ali al-Qari’s 
own master, Shaykh Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Bakri (d. A.D. 1547), 
frequently praised Ibn al-‘Arabi in his assemblies. ‘Ali al-Qari then 
recounts the ambivalent feeling that many of the conservative modern 
Sufis have displayed toward Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theories. He quotes the 
Qur’a4n commentator Jalal al-Din al-Suyi‘i (d. 911/1505) on the dispute 
over Ibn al-‘Arabi — among his supporters, his critics, and those who 
are totally confused. Suyiti’s solution to the problem, based on a 
dubious remark attributed to Ibn al-‘Arabi, is belief in his sainthood 
and forbidding the reading of his books. The Sufi terminology is too 
difficult for most people to read without falling into heresy, but one 
who without proof accuses Ibn al-‘Arabi of being a heretic runs the 
risk of incurring divine wrath by insulting jone of God’s saints. 
Therefore, it is simpler to forbid the reading of his books, since in 
any case spiritual experience cannot be produced by reading (this is 
essentially the policy current in Egypt today, where the works of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi are proscribed by order of the authorities of al-Azhar). 
‘Ali al-Qari then cites the interesting view of the Aadith scholar Ibn 
Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448) on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thesis of the faith of 
Pharaoh. ‘‘God bereft this man [Ibn al-‘Arabi] of his mind, and gave 
him no sense, and blinded him until that occurred.... That is the 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, ‘When God most high wishes to 
prosecute His decree, He deprives the intelligent of their intellects’ ’’!% 
(a saying that recalls the adage of Euripides, “Those whom God 
wishes to destroy, He first drives mad’’). 


‘Ali al-Qari has saved one scholarly shot with which to blast 
Dawwani. He states that Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, in the sixty-second 
chapter of the Fut#hat, mentioned Pharaoh along with Nimriid as one 
of the sinners who claimed divine lordship for themselves and are 
hence in hellfire eternally. It is ‘Ali al-Qari’s opinion that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi did not really contradict this correct view in the Fuss, but 
only meant that the proof of Pharaoh’s infidelity appears less than 
decisive. Ibn al-‘Arabi here suffered from a lapsus calami, and a slip 
of the foot. ‘Ali al-Qari has inverted the usual argument about not 


(19) Ibid., pp. 85-90. 
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interpreting Sufi technical terminology by ordinary standards; Jbn 
al-‘Arabi’s clear statement that Pharaoh was of the faithful was after 
all just a mistake — he really did not mean it.™ 


‘Ali al-Qari’s predicament was typical of later conservative Sufis, 
who actually disagreed with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theories though they 
revered his name. His solution was to avoid the issue by condemning 
the doctrine while praising the man. The real issue was stated more 
forcibly by Da’iid al-Qaysari in his commentary on this passage. 
“There is no objection to the Shaykh [Ibn al-‘Arabi] rcgarding his 
remarks on this subject, because he was ordered to say this, since every- 
thing that is in the book [Fusas al-Hikam] was written at the order 
of the Prophet. Thus, he ıs excused, as the deluded objector is 
excused.”3! Qaysari is referring to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own statement at 
the beginning of the Fusas, that the Prophet Muhammad gave him the 
book in Damascus in 627/1229, so the contents of this work are 
inspired. In effect, this constitutes a license for mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’4n, beyond the consensus of the traditional ‘ulama’, 
and this is where Ibn al-‘Arabi and Dawwani both differ radically 
from ‘Alt al-Qari. The faith of Pharaoh actually must be understood 
in the context of the Fuss, where it concludes the startling interpreta- 
tion of Moses and Pharaoh as manifestations of polar tensions in the 
Divine Being. By virtue of his lordship on earth, Pharaoh had the 
right to question Moses while inwardly recognizing Moses’ mission as 
complcmentary to his own. Though we cannot pursue this context 
here, it is clear that the faith of Pharaoh is merely one aspect of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s reading of the Scripture. Like the Christian philosopher 
Origen (A.D. 1852-2542), who foresaw even the salvation of Satan when 
‘‘God shall be all in all”?! (I Cor. 15:28), Ibn al-‘Arabi felt that the 
divine mercy would suffer no limitation. The variance of this mystical 
interpretation from the standard consensus constitutes a perennial 
tension within each religious tradition. 


(20) Jbid, pp 36, 91-92. 
(21) Qaysari, pp. 451-52 


(22) Pierre Batiffol, ‘“‘Apocatastasis,’’ Catholic Encyclopaedia, vol. i, pp. 599-600 
(1907), notes that this doctrine was condemned by the Council of Constan- 
tinople in AD. 543. 
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ISLAM AND TOMORROW’S WORLD 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


THINKING people all over the world are numbed when they consider 
the vastness of the problems confronting humanity today and threaten- 
ing to become even vaster tomorrow. There is the possibility that 
most of human civilization could be destroyed by nuclear war. There 
is the existing fact of poverty and starvation in much of the Third 
World. There is growing unemployment in the developed countries 
and growing economic strains in most other countries. There is the 
increasing control of the lives of ordinary people by a few people 
holding great power, whether dictators and other politicians or the 
businessmen who run the great multinational companies. These are 
some of the factors which are already shaping tomorrow’s world. 


When thinking religious people from almost any of the great 
religions consider these problems, many feel that their religion has a 
solution to the problems, at least in theory, but they also realize that 
it is extremely difficult to work out the solution in practice. The 
following pages are an attempt to analyse the difficulties confronting 
Islam in particular, and they have been suggested by a conference in 
Paris in December 1982 o.ganized by UNESCO and dealing with the 
theme of “The Moral and Political Vision of Islam.” Much of the 
conference was, of course, concerned with the application of the 
vision in the world of today and tomorrow. ` 


A common response of religious people to this contemporary 
challenge is to advocate a return to their religious roots, to the 
original basis of their community. In the case of Muslims, this means 
a return to Islam as it was practised in the time of the Prophet himself 
and the Rashidan, the four ‘“‘rightly-guided” caliphs. This response 
is basically sound. In many different types of situation a return to 
the roots will make it possible to cope with the situation successfully. 
There are at least two ways, however, of going back to the original 
forms of one’s community: one can copy the earlier practices in a 
purely external way, or one can try to discover the deeper principles 
implicit in the earlier practice and try to act in accordance with these. 
For example, it is a well-known fact that the Prophet himself 
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frequently used a siwIk or tooth-stick to polish and clean his teeth and 
recommended the use of it to others. In this matter how is one to 
follow Muhammad’s example in the present century ? Is one to obtain 
a siwak from precisely the same sort of tree as he did? Or is one to 
look rather at the underlying principle, which would seem to be that 
it is right to devote much care and attention to one’s teeth to ensure 
that they are clean and that dental decay is prevented? In the latter 
case one would use whatever instruments and methods are most likely 
to secure these ends. 


Since the time of the Prophet himself the principle of naskh 
(abrogation) has effectively guided the practice of the Islamic commu- 
nity. Thus, before the Hijra, the Prophet was told to spend much of 
the night in prayer'; but in Medina he became Tesponsible for many 
matters which had to be attended to by day, and that made it 
important for him to have adequate sleep at night; for this reason the 
last verse of the same sarah, revealed at Medina, abrogates the earlier 
command. The general principle here is that, where circumstances 
change, the detailed application of rules and commands must change. 
A very obvious example occurs in connection with the fast of Ramadan. 
Normally the beginning and end of each day’s fast are determined 
according to sunrise and sunset. There are parts of the world, how- 
ever, inside the Arctic and Antartic Circles where during summer the 
sun remains above the horizon for days or weeks. If a Muslim is 
to observe the fast of Rashiditn in these conditions, then, since there 
is no sunrise and sunset, he has to change the method by which the 
beginning and end of the fast is determined. I understand that one 
of the solutions of this problem offercd is that the fast should last 
the same number of hours as the fast in Mecca would; but there are 
other possibilities. 

It may be felt that this last ıs a very exceptional case, and in 
some ways it is, though many people have lived with the “midnight 
sun’’ at the north of Norway and at the South Pole. The question, 
however, is rather whether the difference between keeping Ramadan at 
Mecca and keeping it in northern Norway is any greater than the 


(1) Al-Qur'an, LXXII. 
“(2) Ibid., LXXIII : 20. 
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difference between life in the time of the Prophet and the Rashidan 
and life at the beginning of the 15th Islamic century. In what follows 
I look at some of the differences between life in these two periods, and 
indicate points at which the differences may create problems; but it 
is only Muslims who can work out the solution of the problems 
according to Islamic principles, that is, in accordance with the 
Shari‘ah, 


What above all makes modern life different from that in previous 
ages is the development of the natural sciences (physics, chemistry, 
biology) and of the technology based on these sciences. This has led 
to countless inventions which have made life easier, more comfortable 
and more luxurious for millions of people all over the world. Among 
these inventions are: the printing of books and newspapers, machines 
for making cloth, the use of gas and electricity for heating and 
lighting, various forms of transport (steamships, railways, auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes), devices for communicating (telephone, radio, 
television, video recorders), and computers and other electronic 
devices. This technology was developed mainly in the West (Western 
Europe and North America) but has now spread to the whole world, 
partly through the ‘‘sales drive” of the West, but partly also through 
the choice of the non-Western peoples. When Ayat Allah Khumayni, 
a fierce critic of the West, returned to Iran to head the revolution, he 
travelled in a jet plane — not because he was in any way compelled 
to do so by Westerners, but because he himself chose this form of 
transport. It is important to remember that the non-Western world 
has the products of Western technology because it wants them for 
convenience and comfort. 


One of the greatest changes resulting from this development of 
technology is the improvement of communications in the sense of the 
transport of people and goods. So far as the Islamic world is con- 
cerned this may be said to have begun when Vasco da Gama made the 
voyage to India in 1498. In the 19th century both human travel and 
the transport of goods were greatly speeded up by railways and steam- 
ships, and in the 20th century the invention of the petrol engine has 
speeded things up even further. This has made possible a unification 
of the world to the extent that the whole world has become inter- 
dependent both politically and economically. World rulers and 
statesmen meet one another frequently at the United Nations and on 
many other occasions. There is a worldwide system of embassies. In 
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the economic sphere multinational companies are influential. There 
is also an intermingling of peoples at ordinary levels. Many Muslims 
visit Western countries as students or tourists or on business, and 
similarly non-Muslims visit Muslim countries. In the last twenty or 
thirty years many Muslims have even settled in non-Muslim countries 
to find work. 


Out of this first element of difference between the early Islamic 
age and today — the unification of the world and ‘the intermingling of 
peoples — arises a second element which might be called the confront- 
ation of cultures or the exposure of Muslims to non-Muslim cultures ; 
and this occurs in respect of both intellectual culture and social 
culture. Muslims find themselves living in places where the majority 
of the people have cultural assumptions different from those in any of 
the traditional Muslim cultures (for Islamic countries are not all 
identical in culture). Muslims may be working in a factory where 
their fellow-workers regard drinking wine or beer as a normal p art of 
life. They may live in cities where it is normal for girls to have much 
more freedom than in Islamic societies. Not only in Western coun- 
tries but in many Islamic countries Muslim children are, through their 
schooling, becoming familiar with some of the antireligious aspects of 
Western intellectual culture. 


A third element of difference is the extent of the means now 
available to the holders of great power to control the lives and even 
thoughts of ordinary people. An obvious example is a totalitarian 
dictator like Hitler, but many other politicians have nearly as much 
power, though they may use it more subtly. The heads of great 
multinational companies also wield great power, and this sometimes 
includes power to manipulate public opinion. 

Let us now turn to consider ways in which these three elements 
may lead to specific problems requiring solution. 

A little reflection shows that the unification of the world leads to 
more profound changes of attitude among Muslims than might at first 
sight have been thought likely. At the present time, Muslims are 
probably about a fifth of the world’s population, and that means that 
on international bodies they are greatly out-numbered by the non- 
Muslims with whom they have to work. This is very different from 
the medieval period when the world was thought of as divided into 
two, dar al-Islim and dar al-harb, “the sphere of Islam” and ‘‘the 
sphere of war.” Sometimes a third “‘sphere”’ was spoken of, that of 
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“truce”? (sul') ; but there were also writers who said that no truce 
with unbelievers should be made for longer than ten years. Now 
these are the conceptions of political theorists, and an actual ruler 
would disregard them when it suited himself. Nevertheless, they do 
in a way reflect what was actually happening. There was little com- 
ing and going betwecn one sphere and the other. There was an 
occasional special embassy and more frequent visits by businessmen ; 
but it was unthinkable that the Abbasid caliph should have met non- 
Muslim emperors and kings to draw up a common policy for some 
international question. Muslim politics proceeded on the assumption 
that nearly all one’s dealings would be with Muslims or with those 
non-Muslims who were incorporated into Islamic States as ‘‘protected 
minorities” (dhimmis). With non-Muslims near one’s frontiers one 
would have either a state of war or a state of truce, while relation- 
ships with rulers at a distance were seldom of much importance. 


The sort of problem to which this change of perspective leads 
may be illustrated by the attitude of the Iranian leaders in the affair 
of the “American hostages.” To most of the rest of the world, even 
to the rulers of most Islamic countries, the Iranian leaders seemed to 
be disregarding the internationally acknowledged code of diplomatic 
immunities on which the system of embassies relies which is the main 
channel of communication between governments. Their justification 
was doubtless that this code had not been worked out by medieval 
Muslim jurists but was a Western invention. Clearly, however, if 
Muslims are to play their part in international affairs, it is of the 
highest importance that both they and non-Muslims should have an 
authoritative statement to the effect that internationally agreed 
matters like the code of diplomatic immunities are in accordance with 
the Shari‘ah (if in fact they are). Another example is the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, approved by the United Nations in 
1948, and the basis of much international activity since then. This 
has been written about by a few Muslims, some approving and 
justifying the Declaration from the Qur'an, others only partly approv- 
ing and criticizing the statements about the rights of women and the 
right of religious freedom. Here again some authoritative statement 
would be desirable on the question as to what extent the Declaration 
is in accordance with the Shari‘ah, 


Another implication of the unification of the world is that it 
encourages Muslims to think of their religion as a religion for the 
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whole world. This is indeed already implicit in the conception of the 
“sphere of Islam” and the ‘‘sphere of war,” and is also found in a 
Jess military form in the Qur’én where Muhammad is spoken of asa 
“‘mercy to the worlds.” ? Apart from the possibility of a worldwide 
da‘wah or ‘‘mission,’? which does not seem very practicable in the 
near future, this potential universality should lead Muslims, when 
ordering the affairs of an Islamic State, to be aware that the order 
they are creating could be a model for imitation by the rest of the 
world. The same point is relevant to the decisions of Muslim 
minorities in Western countries. Are they going to endeavour above 
all to maintain intact the whole of their religio-cultural tradition, and 
perhaps thereby place themselves in a kind of ghetto? Or are they 
going to modify their tradition, without sacrificing anything basic, 
and adopt some of the features of the surrounding culture, so that 
their way of life becomes a conceivable alternative for their neigh- 
bours ? 

This last example brings us to the second element of difference, 
namely, the confrontation of cultures. When Muslims from a 
traditional Islamic country are exposed to Western culture, one of 
the features which immediately thrusts itself on their notice is the 
different position of women in society. Many Muslims think of the 
West as a place of sexual laxity, and it may not be so obvious to 
them that there are also many Westerners who deplore what they call 
“the breakdown of sexual morality” and are working hard to remedy 
it, so that the situation may perhaps have changed by the end of the 
century. The position of women in society is too vast a question to 
discuss fully here, but one fairly central point may be mentioned— 
the freedom of women to engage in forms of work other than child- 
rearing and housekeeping, and such that they are carried on outside 
their homes and in association with males. In some Islamic countries 
women already have such freedom at least in part ; but more and more 
Muslim women arc going to ask why they also cannot d> the useful 
work they see their Western sisters doing. And when they see an 
Asian woman, Indira Gandhi, capable of ruling a great country, they 
are going to ask whether there are no Muslim women with similar 


talents. 


(3) Al-Qur'an, XXI : 107, 
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Another feature of Western culture where there is a contrast with 
traditional Islamic culture, though not such an obvious one, is in the 
attitude to the punishment of criminals. Muslims will find that 
informed public opinion in the West is very critical of the restoration 
by some Muslim governments of certain severe penalties, such as the 
amputation of a hand for theft. The justification of punishment has 
been much discussed in the West. The older view was that it is 
sufficient to say that punishment is retribution, that is, the person who 
commits an evil act is made to suffer an equivalent evil act. This is 
expressed in the Bible in the words “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth” t and in the Qur’an® in similar words. In the course of 
time, however, the question was asked whether retribution was some- 
thing good in itself, so that a world in which crimes were punished 
was somehow better than one in which this did not happen; or 
whether punishment had some other aim such as deterring people 
from further crimes of the same sort. Most people in the West now 
accept the view that punishment is justified largely as deterrence, 
though of course any deterrent measure must be in requital for a 
criminal act. In all countries, indeed, people seriously want to stop 
crimes being committed. That retribution is not good in itself is 
proved by the fact that both the Bible? and the Qur’4n’ commend the 
pardoning of offenders. 


The Qur’dnic verse about amputation runs as follows (if one may 
use some of the terms just mentioned): ‘‘As for the male and female 
thief, cut off their hands, retribution for what they have done, anda 
deterrent from God.” ® This is a particularly severe penalty, since it 
makes it more difficult for the thief to earn his or her living; and 
Muslim jurists enumerated many circumstances in which it should 
not be carried out, though none appears to have suggested that the 
verse had been abrogated. Yet this question should surely be looked 


(4) Leviticus, XXIV : 20. 

(5) Al-Qur'an, V : 45. 

(6) For example, see Mathew, VI : 14. 
(T) Al-Qur’an, XLII : 40. 

(8) Ibid., V : 38. 
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at again by Muslims in the light of present-day conditions and of 
Western experience. Is the relevance and effectivencss of the punish- 
ment affected by the nature of job-opportunities in an industrial 
society, or the form of provision for the poor ina modern State, or by 
various attitudes present in the community ? Perhaps the most per- 
tinent question is, whether the thief who has his hand amputated is 
simply going to become a burden on the rest of the community? 
Again, Western experience is that too severe penalties tend to be 
counter-productive, since the community, if it feels that the penalty is 
more than the offence deserves, begins to sympathize with the 
offender and to find ways of avoiding carrying out the punishment. 
Western experience also seems to show that harsh penalties are not 
necessarily more deterrent than less harsh ones ; what has a greater 
deterrent cffect is that the criminal should know that he is almost 
certain to be caught. Severe penalties deter only slightly if it is 
thought that most criminals escape detection. May it not be, then, 
that Muslim jurists should be considering whether there are features 
ef today’s world which would make other punishments for theft more 
appropriate as deterrents than amputation of the hand ? 


Many Muslims are aware that the secular intellectual culture of 
the West is in danger of replacing the Islamic intellectual outlook in 
the minds of young Muslims. This danger was much spoken of in 
the First World Conference on Muslim Education held at’ Mecca in 
April 1977. The impression one receives from the reports of the 
Conference, however, is that many of the leading participants saw 
themselves as.living securely in the citadel of Islamic intellectual cul- 
ture, from which they could send out scouts to bring back information 
about new developments elsewhere. They supposed that all these new 
developments, such as the natural sciences and the humanistic disci- 
plines, could without much difficulty be given an Islamic basis (what- 
ever that might be) and become useful appendages of the central 
Islamic intellectual culture. They failed to realize that some of the 
secular disciplines which have recently developed in the West attack: 
the very heart of their intellectual culture, and they also failed to 
realize that, though these disciplines are critical of aspects of the reli- 
gious heritage (including the Islamic), they also contain insights which, 
in respect of Islam, may enable Muslims to attain to a deeper under- 
standing of the central truths expressed in the Qur’an and the 
hadith. 
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What is above all necessary today, if Islamic intellectual culture 
is to make its contribution to tomorrow’s world, is that some of the 
leading Muslim thinkers should follow the example of their great 
predecessor al-Ghazali. He deliberately set himself to study the non- 
Islamic intellectual culture of the day, the so-called ‘‘foreign sciences” ; 
and he studied these so thoroughly that he could write authoritatively 
about them. He was then able both to refute those points in which 
they contradicted Islamic doctrine, and also to bring into the Islamic 
intellectual edifice those matters which could str engthen and improve 
it, such as syllogistic logic. Today, there are many new disciplines or 
movements of thought being explored in the West. A few years ago 
a Christian theologian, Edward Schillebeeckx, wrote a book entitled 
The Understanding of Faith: Interpretation and Criticism. Some of 
this is specifically about Christian faith, but much of it could be applied 
to Islamic faith without much change. Before writing the book, how- 
ever, he studied extensively some of the emergent movements ofc 
thought of the day, such as structuralism, phenomenol ogical linguistt 
analysis, logical linguistic analysis and a neo-Marxist new critical 
theory of society. From his studies he was able both to show weak- 
nesses in these movements of thought and also to gain new insights 
into religious truths. This is the kind of work that requires to be 
done for Islam, but it cannot be done by junior research scholars, as 
the Meccan Conference seemed to think was possible. It is work for 
the best minds among Muslim scholars, and it is those who engage 
most fully in it who are likely to become the leaders of Islamic think- 
ing in the next generation. 


The third element of difference between today’s world and that 
of several centuries ago is the greater possibility of the control of 
ordinary people by the holders of great power. This includes both 
great economic power, such as is held by the heads of multinational 
companies, and also great political power, such as is held by dictators 
and other absolute rulers. The exercise of such power is often also 
accompanied by the neglect of human and personal values. In this 
matter the difference between today and previous centuries is mainly 
one of degree, at least so far, but things might easily get worse. 
Rulers possessing great power have always tended, when it suited 
themselves, to disregard the moral principles of the religion they 
professed. At the present time there are no immediate or obvious 
measures to be suggested which could solve the problem. The situation - 
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THE MUSLIM INTELLECTUAL EMIGRE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


S. 8. NYANG AND MUMTAZ AHMAD 


Since the beginning of the 20th century, Muslim intellectuals have 
begun to settle permanently in the West. This is certainly a novelty, 
for as Bernard Lewis pointed out in his Muslim Discovery of Europe,’ 
Muslims up to this period did not chose to make the West as their 
permanent abode, and those who came to Europe stayed for a while 
eithr as diplomats or as students or traders. This initial Muslim’ 
reaction to permanent residency in the West was occasioned by two 
important considerations. The first was the theological sense of 
superiority of the Muslim world which manifested itself in the Muslim’s 
smug feeling that the West had nothing to teach him or to confer upon 
him. This attitude continued to affect the nature of Muslim-European 
relations up to the 18th century, when it began to dawn on a number 
of Muslim intellectuals that the Western world had out-distanced the 
Muslim world scientifically and technologically. It was indeed this 
belated realization that led to the efforts at modernization in the 
Ottoman Empire and in Muhammad ‘Ali's Egypt.® 


The second reason for Muslim reluctance to settle permanently in 
the West was the strong feeling that living in diy al-harb was 





(1) Bernard Lewis, Muslim Discovery of Europe (W.W. Norton & Co., London/ 
New York, 1982). See S. S. Nyang’s view of this book in The American 
Journal of Islamic Studies, vol. i, nos 3-4 (1984). 


(2) For an extended argument on this, see Abdallah Larouri, The Crisis of the 
Arab Intellectual (University of California Press, 1976), Chapter 4; G.E. von 
Grunebaum, Islam: Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition 
(Routledgeard and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1955), Chapter XII; Albert 
Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939 (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1970), pp. 34-66; and Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture 
of Islam (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1974) vol. iil. 


(3) See Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (Oxford University 
Press, London, 1961); and Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in 
Egypt (Oxford University Press, London, 1933). 
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dangerous, uncertain and annoying. Because of this fear of isolation and 
possible assimilation and disappearance in the vast ocean of Nasré- 
niyah, few, if any, Muslims ventured beyond a reasonable stay as 
diplomat, student or trader.é 


In tracing the historical roots of the contemporary Muslim emigre 
intellectual in the West, one must maintain that the modern emigre 
intellectuals have their counterparts in the 19th century. Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897), the peripatetic Muslim intellectual in the 
19th century, stayed fora while in Europe and made friends while 
arguing strongly for Islam and resisting European encroachments on 
the Muslim world.” This great Muslim reformer, who certainly pre- 
dated the contemporary Muslim emigres, was very different from them. 
He was different in the sense that he did not emigrate permanently to 
the West. Rather, he saw the West as the centre of scientific and 
intellectual discourse and he believed Islam needed representatives at 
such a place. 


Syed Amir Ali (2849-1928) was another Muslim emigre intellectual 
who left the British India in the latter part of the 49th century and 
settled in England. Amir Ali is credited with producing some of the 
finest works of the 19th century Islamic scholarship during his stay in 
England. His book, The Spirit of Islam, which was first published in 
1873 in London, has been described as the ‘“‘greatest single work” of 
Islamic modernism.* Unlike Afghani, however, Amir Ali was less 
venfrontational, but his vigorous defense of Islam against the polemics 
of the Christian missionaries and orientalists set the tone for the 
subsequent intellectual discourse within the mainstream of Islamic 


(4) See, for example, Sir Sayyid Abmad Khan, Musdfiran-i London, ed. 
Shaykh Muhammad Isma‘,! (Taraqqi-1 Adab, Lahore, 1961, reprint). 


(5) For Afghani’s life and work, see Professor Sharif al Mujahid, unpublished 
Master’s Thesis (University of McGill, Montreal); and Nikki R. Keddie, 
An Islamic Response to Imperialism: Political and Religious Writings of 
Sayyid Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani (University of California Press, 1968). 


(6) W.C. Smith, Islam in Modern History (Princeton University Preas,Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1977), p. 62. Amir Ali’s other work, Short History of Saracens 
(London, 1899), is still considered as one of the best introductory texts on 
Islamic history. 
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modernism and between Islamic modernism and the Western critics 
of Islam. 


But even though al-Afghani and Amir Ali did not stay permanently 
in the West, they left a legacy to what is now called the Muslim com- 
munity in the West. This legacy, in our view, is now evident in the 
growing commitment of some Muslim emigre intellectuals to wield their 
pens in defense of Muslim rights and Muslim beliefs against villifica- 
tion and stereo-typing from the old and new detractors in the West. 
But what actually differentiates the al-Afghanis and Amir Alis of the 
19th century from the contemporary Muslim emigres is that the former 
visited and lived in a Europe that was going through secularization 
and liberalization, while the latter came to the West at a time when 
the forces of secularization had almost transformed these countries 
into vast territories of religious tolerance. In other words, the climate 
of tolerance that developed in the West in the 20th century, parti- 
cularly after the Nazi excesses in Europe, encouraged many Muslim 
intellectuals to emigrate to the West. 


How did this population of Muslim intellectuals develop? In the 
first place, the establishment of formal colonial rule in the Muslim 
world led to the gradual increase in the number of Muslims coming to 
study in Western universities. Determined to take up careers in the 
colonial society, many of these young Muslims travelled to the West 
to gain quality education and to secure jobs.’ Statistics are not 
available, but one can safely assert that throughout this period there 
was almost no defection among the Muslim students. They came, they 
studied and they disappeared back into the Islamic world. Mohammad 
Iqbal (1876-1938), the philosopher-poet of Islam, for example, 
went to England and Germany in the beginning of the 20th century 
and after completing his law degree and doctorate ın Philosophy, 





(7) In British India, for example, competitive examination for the elite civil 
services was held only in England and only those Indians could compete 
who had had their education in the British universities. Thus, many Muslim 
young men had to go to England to seek higher education and to be able 
to compete successfully for the British Indian Civil Service during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. See, Sir Pervival Griffiths, The British Impact 
on India (MacDonald, London, 1952) and Mumtaz Ahmad, Bureaucracy and 
Political Development in Pakistan (NIPA, Karachi, 1974), p. 32. 
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and “having drunk at the fountains of the West” came back to India 
to pursue his literary and political career among his countrymen. 


This pattern continued right up to the late ’50s and early ’60s. 
Many reasons can be offered here as explanations for the change in 
attitudes among the Muslim student:. First of all, the decolonization 
of the Muslim world opened the floodgates of political competition 
and the negative consequences of violent politics. Scarred or scared 
by the turmoil of the post-colonial period many of the intellectuals who 
had studied in the West groped for safety and security in the countries 
of their alma maters. This was particularly true of the Muslim intellec- 
tuals who fall into the category called academic research intellectuals, 
Unlike the political intellectuals who fled from the reprisals of rival 
politicians, this group of intellectuals come to the West, and 
particularly the United States, to stay permanently and to build up a 
career in the world of academia. 


The first group of Muslim emigre intellectuals in the West can 
be traced to the Eastern European and Balkan Muslims who fled to 
Western Europe after the communist takeover of their countries. 
Many of these men and women found their way to the West and tried 
to start a new life. Their numbers were, however, never significant 
enough to constitute a major intellectual force in Western Europe or 
North America. Most of these intellectuals were secularistic and their 
identification with Islam was not strong enough to make a difference 
in their social orgabization or their intellectual output. One must, 
however, mention here the name of Zakiya Egler, probably the first 
Muslim woman anthropologist, who came to the U.S. in the 1940s as 
a refugee from the Soviet occupied Muslim Central Asia. She 
earned a doctorate in Anthropology from Harvard and selected a 
Muslim country (Pakistan) for her doctoral field research. Her book, 
A Panjabi Village in Pakistan, is considered as the most definitive 
work on Muslim Punjab. However, the majority of those who found 
theic way to the U.S. between the beginning of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the close of the Second World War, nationalist agitators in 
the name of the country back home rather than Islamic da‘wah, enjoyed 
top priority. This was evident among the Albanian immigrants who 
collaborated with their Christian brethren in the national independence 
drive. 

Besides these early Balkan and East European Muslim intellectuals 
in the West, there are the recent immigrants from the Middle East, 
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the Indian subcontinent, the Caribbean, Africa and Southeast Asia. 
This second batch is much more numerous and much more Islamic than 
the first. Two reasons can be given as possible explanations for the 
differences in attitude. The first reason is that the first batch was 
primarily concerned about survival outside the Soviet sphere of 
influence, and because Islam at that time was not very much tolerated 
by many Westerners, they felt constrained to proclaim their faith. 
The second reason is that the decolonization of the Muslim world 
paradoxically brought more Muslims to the metropolitan coin‘ries 
than heretofore. These developments made it possible for four types 
of Muslim intellectuals to emigrate to the West. These four types, 
which include the academic intellectual, the literary intellectual, the 
political intellectual and the professionals, made it possible for 
Muslims to play a more visible role in Western societies now. 
Chronologically, one can use the decision of Muslim intellectuals such 
as Syed Amir Ali to settle permanently in England as the beginning 
of this phenomenon. In the case of Amir Ali, we know that he 
contributed to Islamic da‘wah by writing articles for a number of 
British journals and magazines and publishing two books of monu- 
mental impact. In his writings he always tried to put across tie 
Muslim viewpoint on the topics of his day. 


The fortune and size of the Maslim emigre intellectual changed 
for the better in the ’50s and ’60s when the number of students 
from the Muslim world increased. The advent of the cold war, tne 
liberalization of the U.S. immigration laws in the 19695 and uncertain 
political conditions in the home country of M islim intellectuals drove 
many of the students to remain in exile permanently. In fact, the 
deterioration in the political conditions of individual Muslim countrie; 
affected the outflow of Muslim intellectuals to the West. When the 
Free Officers under Nasser decided to establish a socialist order in 
Egypt, many members of the Egyptian intellectual classes opt:d to 
emigrate. Coming to the West, many succeeded in starting a new life 
for themselves and entertained no notion of returning home except 
to visit relatives at the most appropriate time. This Ezyptian iotelle>- 
tual response to the Nasserite regime was repeated in Iraq following 
the 1958 coup d’etat of General Kassem, and al:o in Syria after the 
takeover by the Ba‘ath party. Many Iragi members of the nobility 
and business families emigrated to other Arab lands or the West. 
Syrian intellectuals found a nearby haven at the American University 
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of Beirut. Those who left the Arab world wound up in America and 
other Western cities in Europe. Here they joined the earlier Muslim 
immigrants who had already assimilated into American society in the 
northeast, mid-west and far west of the United States. 


The vast majority of these men and women were very highly 
Westernized in tastes and mode of dress. This sense of being West- 
ernized manifested itself in their secularistic approach to things. 
Whatever secularism they brought to the U.S. was reinforced by their 
adopted homeland. For this and other related reasons, many became 
“nominal” Muslims, who were indifferent about their Islam and their 
Arab identity. This was particularly true of the third generation. As 
Abdo El-Kholy, the author of a major work on Arab-American 
Muslims, pointed out almost twenty years ago, the third generation 
of Arab Muslims in Toledo, Ohio, who were certainly better educated 
than their two previous generations, were departing from the tradi- 
tional beliefs ‘‘still held by the three generations in Detroit and by 
Toledo’s first and second generations.” El-Kholy attributed this to 
what he called ‘‘a shift to American patterns [which constituted]... 
an advanced point in the process of assimilating the religious pattern 
of America’s middle class.” 8 


In tracing the roots of Muslim intellectuals in America, one can 
say that the Arab members of this intellectual community became 
more visible and assertive in the 19503. Two factors contributed to 
this development. The first was the creation of Israel and the defeat 
of the Arab armies in Palestine in 1948. The second was the creation 
in 1952 of the International Muslim Society, which later changed its 
name to the Federation of Islamic Associations, Founded on June 28, 
1952, less than one month before the Egyptian Revolution, this Islamic 
federation was destined to serve as the vehicle of self-expression for 
the Arab Muslims. Its role in the Arab-American community was 
further strengthened by the train of events in the Arab world. The 
coming to power of Gamal Abdel Nasser and his strong campaign 
against Zionism galvanized many Arab Americans, The Federation 
of Islamic Associations, as El-Kholy noted, ‘‘might have failed as may 





(8) El-Kholy, The Arab Moslems in the United States (College & University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1966), p. 109. 
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others have, had it not been for the electric effect of the Egyptian 
Revolution which stimulated Arab nationalist pride in America as 
well as the Middle East.” ® 


Though the FIA did not contribute very much to the development 
ofa Muslim intellectual class, it made some efforts to employ American 
intellectual instruments to project a more positive image of Muslims 
in the U.S. By publishing a newsletter, it tried to provide a forum for 
the discussion and dissemination of Muslim ideas. Again through its 
local chapters and participating masajid (mosques), it educated the 
American public by getting local newspapers to cover Muslim holidays 
and functions. - 


The creation of Muslim intellectual community became a reality 
only in the late 19503 and early 19603 when the liberalization of the 
immigration policies under Kennedy/Johnson administrations and the 
formation of the Muslim Students Association (MSA) in 1962 made 
the conditions favourable for growth and development. The favourable 
immigration policies led to the swelling of the ranks of professionals 
from Muslim land. Added to this phenomenon of the Muslim profes- 
sional in America was the increase in the number of Muslim students 
in the U.S. The post-War development efforts of Muslim countries, 
coupled with the cultural policies of the cold war campaign of the U.S., 
led to the tripling of the number of Muslims in America. The Muslim 
Students Association (MSA) gradually supplanted the FIA as the intel- 
lectual vehicle of the younger generation of Muslims.!° Based in the 
intellectual nerve centres of American society, this fledgling Muslim 
organization began to assert itself intellectually through its modest 
publications. In the days before the new affluence of petrodollar 
States in the Middle East this organization depended primarily on the 
funds provided by student members. By the mid-1970s, the MSA 
became a multimillion dollar enterprise sponsoring a number of intel-. 
lectual activities on behalf of Islam. Through its organ, al-Ittihad, the 
MSA emerged as a leading intellectual body for Muslim students in 


(9) Tbid., p. 47. 


(10) For the achievements and activities of the MSA see, “MSA and Family 
(Builds in the U.S., ARABIA: The Islamic Wor ld Review, May, 1983. 
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the U.S. Building on the earlier intellectual efforts at proselytization 
of the FIA and the heretic Ahmadiyah, a group that started its intel- 
lectual campaign in the U.S. as early as the 1920s, the MSA soon had 
a group of Muslim writers who used al-Ittihad effectively to teach 
Americans and reinforce fellow Muslims about Islamic doctrines. 
Many of these men and women later left the colleges and universities 
for employment and careers elsewhere in American society or some- 
where in the Muslim world. Because a large number of these early 
Muslim members of the MSA did not return home or returned to the 
U.S. as immigrants, the new leaders and the old members of the MSA 
decided to form a much more broadly, based national organization. 
Called the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA), the organization 
now groups together several constitutive associations. In addition 
to the MSA, three others have been actively involved in the arduous 
task of Muslim intellectual devclopment in America. These are the 
Association of Muslim Social Scientists (AMSS), the Association of 
Muslim Scientists and Engincers (AMSE) and the Islamic Medical 
Association (IMA). These four major organizations under the 
ISNA umbrella have cach established an organ for the intellectual 
education and devclopment of its members. 


The MSA has continued to use al-Ittihad to reach out and touch 
the hearts of the many thousands of Muslim men and women in 
American colleges and campuses. Starting with nothing but pious 
resolutions and limited means, this student group has now established 
itself as the largest and most powerful Muslim student body on 
American campus. Throughout the U.S , chapters are organized to 
reinforce Muslim students and to do da‘wah. In some campuses, 
the students have been able to secure a building for their regular 
activities. In other places, they have cooperated with local Muslim 
communities to establish Islamic centres. With the Muslim student 
movement, four group; have been intellectually most active in the 
propagation of Islamic ideas. The first is the Muslim Arab Youth 
Association (MAYA), whose activities can be traced through its 
glossy publications. Serving primarily for the welfare of Arab 
Muslims in the U.S., MAYA has established a Teputation for 
orthodoxy and anti-Zionism. Its leaders are usually present at MSA 
and ISNA conventions and constantly remind Muslim intellectuals 
from non-Arab areas that their activities are strictly Islamic even 
though the membership is exclusively Arabian. p 
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Opposed to MAYA and not connected to MSA and ISNA is the 
MSA (Persian-speaking group). Breaking away in the late 1970; from the 
original MSA, these Iranian students have tended to pursue a Shi‘ite 


_ line in their arguments. Since the Iranian Revolution, their activities 


have centred on propagating the ideals and achievements of the 
Revolution and its message to the Muslim world. They have 
brought out several publications over the last decade, and though 
their intellectual output may not be as impressive as that of the MSA, 
the fact still remains that they constitute an important alternative 
intellectual tradition ın American Muslim life. This is certainly 
evident to the observer of the different Muslim communities. Besides 
the MSA (Persian-speaking group), there are indeed a host of Shr‘ite 
Muslim groups that are in their own way working to promote their 
understanding of Islam. In the Greater Washington area, for example, 
there is the Islamic Affairs, a Muslim publication edited by a Shi‘ite 
Muslim intellectual, Mr. Yasin al-Jaboury. According to Mr. al- 
Jaboury, the new Islamic Affairs is indeed a continuation of the 
original Islamic Affairs of Georgia, which he published from Atlanta 
in the early 1970s. 


Related to this group but not to Shi‘ism was the /s/amic Reyolutio 1 
of Virginia which championed the cause of the Iranian Revolu‘ion in its 
formative phase. Its foinder-editor, Dr. Kaukab Siddique, a promi- 
nent Pakistani intellectual and activist, however, soon parted ways 
with the ‘‘official line” of the Iranian government and its spokesmen 
in the U.S. Dr. Siddique’s new publication, New Trend, which is 
also published from Virginia, has made serious efforts to reach out 
to the Afro-American Muslims and other minority groups in the U.S., 
on the one hand, and to promote the ideals of political freedom and 
socio-economic justice in the Muslim world, on the other. 


Other Shi‘ite intellectual efforts are evident in the works of the 
followers of the late Dr. Ali Shariati. In the late 1970s, a group of 
concerned Muslims at Berkeley, California, published the now defunct 
al-Bayan, This magazine was very critical of the Shah’s regime and 
indeed it was one of the few Muslim sources that had anything to say 
about Dr. Shariati when the American media and public were stunned 
by the Iranian Revolution. 


Besides the activities of Shi‘ite Muslim intellectuals in the western 
and eastern parts of the U.S., one can also make reference to the 
intellectual role of the followers of the Agha Khan, the leader of the 
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Ism&‘ilis. This group, which is generally believed to be the most 
Westernized of the Muslims, is basically low-keyed by highly effective 
in advancing its group interests in Western circles. Using his well- 
lubricated and efficient organization, the Agha Khan has funded the 
study of Islamic architecture at Harvard University and M.I.T. To 
bring knowledgeable Western scholars closer to their Muslim counter- 
parts and to further the appreciation of Islamic architecture in the 
West, he has created the Agha Khan Award for Architecture (AKAA). 
This award is designed to identify the best and most creative architec- 
tural work that is completed in the Muslim world. 


To return to Sunni Muslim intellectual activities in the U.S., we 
can say that the increase in the number of Muslim students in 
American universities and the growth in the population of Muslim 
professionals together have raised the quality of intellectual output. 
The ISNA now publishes a monthly, The Islamic Horizon, which serves 
the same function for the growing Muslim middle class that Christianity 
Today does for-the conservative Christian American. 


In addition to these da‘w2h-oriented publications, Muslim intel- 
lectuals have also been engaged in establishing scholarly forums for 
the dissemination of alternative viewpoints on Islam and develop- 
ments in the Muslim world. American Journal of Islamic Studies, 
Search, and Journal of Quranic Studies have come to be recognized as 
important intellectual vehicles for promoting Islamic studies and creat- 
ing a better understanding of the affairs of the Muslim world in the 
West. With the destruction of the scholarly infra-structure of Pales- 
tinians in Beirut in the aftermath of the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982, many of the Palestinian intellectuals — Walid Khalidi, 
Yousuf Ibish, Hisham Sharabi, Halim Barakat, Mohammad Hallaj, 
Hanna Batatu and many others — have come to the United States and, 
despite heavy odds, have continued their intellectual activities 
unabated. The Journal of Palestinian Studies and the Arab Studies 
Quarterly, both published primarily by the Palestinian diaspora, have 
become most important sources of information and analysis on deve- 
lopments in the Middle East, the Arab-Israeli conflict and the Pales- 
tinian question. The Journal of South Asian and Middle Eastern 
Studies, edited by Professor Hafeez Malik of Villanova University, is 
another scholarly effort which has found a respectable place in the intel- 
lectual circles of North America, This journal should be considered 
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as a pioneering effort in that it has relinked Muslim South Asia 
with the central Islamic lands through its scope of coverage and has 
published original research monographs on some of the important, 
but so far neglected, aspects of the Persian Gulf and South-West 
Asian socio-political developments. 


In addition to these scholarly and academically-oriented products 
of the American Muslim Mission, the largest Muslim group operating 
today is the African-American community. The most important 
intellectual medium which promotes Islamic ideas in that community 
is the A. M. Journal. As the successor to Muhammad Speaks, the 
Bilalian News, and the World Muslim News, this publication of the 
American Muslim Mission has been a rich weekly source of information 
on the Islamic movement in America. Acareful reading of the articles 
and editorials shows the creative efforts of the A.M. leadership to 
work out a system of analysis which can help American Muslims to 
reconcile their A:nerican identity with their commitment to 
Islam’s universal message. Also evident in the pages of the 
A. M. Journal are the intellectual efforts of African-American Muslims 
to develop the intellectual arguments for an Islam that is partially 
African-American, partially American, and essentially universal 
in form. 


Within the African-American community, there have been a 
number of publications which serve as intellectual vehicles for the 
propagation of Islam. The Islamic Party of North America had its 
organ, the Darul Islam had its Jihadul Akbar and the Ansarular has 
its numerous publications. Presently, one of the outstanding publi- 
cations in the community is the Vision, Edited by Khalid 
Abdul Fattah, this provides a useful perspective on Islan in 
America. 


One cannot complete a discussion of the emigre Muslim intel- 
lectual in America without making reference to the works of some of 
the leading luminaries in the Muslim community. Writing in English 
and attracting a great deal of following among young Muslims are 
three controversial but strikingly different intellectual leaders. They 
are Professors Fazlur Rahman, Ismail al-Farugi and Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr. The first is a Muslim guru who hailed from Pakistan, 
the second is an Arab Palestinian, and the third is an Iranian. Professor 
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Fazlur Rahman'! is currently teaching Islamic Thought at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has written a number of influential books and 
articles and for this reason, he has gained honour and respect among 
Muslim and non-Muslim scholars. Though he was hounded out of 
Pakistan by the orthodox ‘ulam? and what are now called funda- 
mentalist Muslims, he has remained steadfast in his commitment to 
Islam. A careful examination of his work reveals a vigorous mind and 
a man of passionate affection for Islam. His following in the U.S. is 
largely confined to young Muslims who have thorough grounding in 
Western thought but need an intellectual mu:awwaf to help them 
negotiate the necessary rituals of reorientation at the ka‘bah of Muslim 
self-discovery, both at the intellectual and emotional levels. 


Dr. Ismail al-Faruqi,'* who is more of a dai than the other 
two, is currently based at Temple University. A globe trotting Muslim 
intellectual, al-Faruqi is at the heart of the Global Islamic Movement. 





(11) Prof. Fazlur Rahman has Previously taught at Durham (England) and 
McGill (Canada) and has served as Director, Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, Pakistan. A prolific writer and an outstanding scholar of Islam 
in the tradition of Mohammad Iqbal, Prof. Fazlur Rahman has influenced 
a whole generation of young Muslim intellectuals, students, and probably 
more importantly, his Western colleagues in the field of “orientalism.”’ He 
is a scholar of encyclopaedic breadth in the true tradition of classical 
Islamic scholarship and has written extensively on the Qur’an, hadith, figh, 
philosophy, science, education, history, and contemporary developments in 
the Muslim world. His major publications include : Islam (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 2nd ed., 1979); Islamic Methodology in History (Central 
Institute of Islamic Research, Islamabad, 1965); The Philosophy of Mulla 
Sadra (State University of New York Press, Albany, N.Y., 1978) ; Prophecy 
in Islam (Umversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 2nd ed. 1980); Major 
Themes of the Qur'an (Bibliotheca Islamica, Chicago, 1980); and Islam and 
Modernity (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1982). 


(12) Prof. Ismail al-Faruqi has previously taught at McGill University (Canada) 
and the Central Institute of Islamic Research (Pakistan), and 1s currently 
at Temple University (Philadelphia, P.A.), Ho has published extensively on 
a variety of Islamic subjects and has translated some of the most important 
modern Arabic works into English. His representative works include: 
‘Urubah and Religion: An Analysis of the Fundamental Ideas of Arabism 
and Islam at Its Highest Moment of Consclousness (Djambatan, Amsterdam, 
1962); and Tawhid: Its Implications for Thought and Life (International 
Institute of Islamic Thought, Washington, D.C., 1982). 
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His scholarly output is less impressive than both Rahman and Nasr, 
but his Islamic activism and deep involvement in Muslim community 
affairs have brought him international and national recognition. He 
was the prime mover behind the formation of the Association of 
Muslim Social Scientists. He is currently the Had of the American 
Islamic College in Chicago and is one of the founders of the Interna- 
tional Institute for Islamic Thought in Reston, Virginia. Dr. al-Faruqi 
is invited throughout the world by young Muslim leaders of Islamic 
movements. His following is primarily among the so-called “born 
again Muslims,” who feel intimidated by the intellectual ghosts and 
spitits of Western epistemology and materialism. To these young 
Muslims, Dr. al-Faruqi serves as an exorcist who can arm them with 
the talisman to tread safely on the ‘‘quicksands’’ of Western knowledge 
and then return home unscatted with the Western golden fleece. 


Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr! is a quiet Muslim intellectual 
whose career in America has been haunted by his past association with 
the Pahlavi dynasty. One of the leading Muslim intellectuals in Iran 
under the Shah, Dr. Nasr rose to become the Chairman of the Imperial 





(13) Seyyed Hossein Nasr was born in Iran and educated at M.I.T and Harvard 
from where he received his doctorate in 1958. He has taught at Harvard, 
American University of Beirut, Tehran University and Temple University. 
He is currently University Professor of Islamic Studies at George Washing- 
ton University. Prof. Nasr has been one of the leading figures in what is 
now known as the ‘‘neo-traditionalist’” movement in modern Islam and has 
contributed enormously to the enrichment of ideas earlier propounded by 
Rene Gulnon. His defense of the “whole and integral tradition of Islam” 
separates him from other contemporary Shi‘ite Muslim thinkers and brings 
him closer to the mainstream of Islamic thought. He is probably the only 
modern Muslim thinker who has done serious scholarly work on the 
history of Islamic scientific thought and institutions and has tried 
to situate Islamic sciences within the contexts of Islamic civilization and 
world history. He has written on religious, metaphysical, philosophical 
and mystical aspects of Islam and has covered the entire spectrum of Islamic 
scientific thought from cosmology to mathematics, medicine, geography, 
chemistry and physics. His representative works include: Ideals and 
Realities of Islam (Allen and Unwin, London, 1966); An Introduction to 
Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964); Three Muslim Sages (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1964) ; Islamic Studies (Librairie du Liban, Beut, 1967); and Islam 
and the Plight of the Modern Man (Longman, New York, 1976). 
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Academy of Philosophy in Tehran. A brilliant and pereeptive thinker 
who has numerous well-written books and articles to his credit, he has 
added new insights to our understanding of the Iskamic experience. 
Dr, Nasr’s reputation rests on fis attempts at explaining the Sufi and 
mystical aspects of Islam to Western world that is too skeptical to 
listen attentively and to a Muslim world that is now paying more 
attention io the broadcast of a pro Khomeini mullah than to a Western- 
educated intellectual who is perceived as a legacy from the Pahlavi 
Fantasy Island. Although he is invited by Muslim groups outside the 
university, Dr. Na.r’s grazing ground is basically the university. His 
following is drawn mainly from Muslim intellectuals with strong Sufi 
background or strong mystical inclinations Muslim intellectual:, who 
tend to be nostalgic and romantic about the way things were before 
the Western intellectual bulls wreck the Islamic china shop and wish 
fo resurrect the tradition of Islam with its integral but essentially 
esoteric and symbolic relationship with social life, find in Professor 
Nasr a great intellectual support. The writing of Dr. Nasr, in our 
view, gives the sophisticated Muslim intellectual a deep and com- 
prehensive understanding of Muslim thought and its intellectual 
foundations. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that the Muslim emigre intel- 
lectual is now a part of the American social landscape and seems to 
have successfully and effectively penetrated into the mainstream of 
American scholarship. Since the beginning of this century he has been 
coming to America. The opportunities in the land, the freedom of 
thought and speech, and the ability to organize and be assimilated in 
the larger society has propelled him to assert himself. 


The various organizations that have come into being over the 
years have helped lay the foundations for effective Muslim performance 
in America, The rise of Muslim professional organizations, such as 
AMSS, AMSE, and IMA, proves that Muslims are growing and Islam 
has a great future in America. This is even more so now that the 
community has a number of journalistic and scholarly publications, 
and luminaries such as Professors Rahman, al-Faruqi, and Nasr aro 
counted among their intellectual quarterbacks in America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HENRY CORBIN 


CYCLICAL TIME AND ISMAILI GNOSIS 
Kegan Paul International, London, 1983; 193 pp. 


The late Henry Corbin’s contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Iranian 
spirituality is undisputed Whatever 
he wrote in this area he wrote with 
great enthusiasm and fervour. 


The volume under review presents 
us with three of Corbin’s lectures on 
tho crucial issues of Isma‘tli thought. 
Ismailism is an offshoot of the Shr‘ite 
Perspective and yet it has a radically 
different orientation. If anywhere it 
is in Isma‘tlt Islam that alien influences 
com to be very strong and it is just 
this aspect which fascinated Corbin. 
He was averse to what he called Sunni 
orthodoxy and spares no opportunity 
to give expressiun to his aversion. 
Isma‘ilt gnosis is a fruitful fleld to 
enable him to show the deep affinity 
between Ismailism, Mazdaism as well 
as with gnostic tendencies in early 
Christian experience. 


In order to be fair to Isma‘tl{ gnosis 
as well as to its critics we will have to 
move with great caution and restraint. 
We may easily concede that what 
we know of Isma‘tl) gnosis we know 
through hostile sources. We have made 
their acquaintance through heresigra- 
phers and consequently they cannot be 
expected to give us a fair account of 
their teachings. At the same time we 
may also concede that Islam is too biga 
phenomenon to be exhausted in the 
dual creeds of the Shi‘ite or Sunni 
mould There may be views based on 
genuine religious experience and yet 


they may be a far cry from the authen- 
tic Islamic experience. With these 
preliminary comments we venture to 
offer a few observations on Corbin’s 
important work. Corbin is as much 
averse to the official Christianity of 
Incarnation as to orthodox Islamic 
monotheism. It 1s better to give in 
his own words his central ideas. 
In the opposition between epipha- 
nic Figure and Incarnation, mazhar 
and kulmi, we can perceive, both in 
Gnostic Christology and in Ismai- 
lian Imamology, the same demand 
for Mystery and the same protest 
against the violence done to this 
mystery by a conception implying 
that the godhead can have suffered 
death. We are compelled to note 
that the facts of the problem are 
mutilated 1f we content ourselves 
with opposing the Christian idea 
of the divine Incarnation and the 
strict transcendence of orthodox 
Islamic monotheism. Between the 
two there 1s a middle term, and 
this is the entire meaning of Shiite 
Islam, eminently of Iranian Shi1am, 
and most particularly of Ismailian 
Imamology. (p. 149) 


In Isma‘ Imamology he hears the 
vore of a Christianity ‘‘vanished from 
the historical scene.’ No wonder if 
he seeks warrant for his thesis in 
apocryphal scriptures greatly appreciat- 
ed in gnostic and Manichean circles. 
While we cannot say whether Christian- 
ity and gnosis are ‘‘irreconcilable 
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quantities,”’ we can say this much how- 
ever that ‘irfan and what Corbin calls 
Islamic orthodoxy are far from being 
exclusive at all levels. Sufis in their 
authentic expressions always tned to 
maintain balance between bé:in and 
réhit and have not disowned their 
Toots, even when their ecstatic out- 
pourings in a state of sukr seemed to 
smack of blasphemy. Hence Corb:in’s 
view of Sufism as in close relation to 
Ismailism cannot stand close scrutiny. 
Ta’w%l plays no doubt an important role 
both in Sufism and Ismailism but the 
conclusions to which it leads are widely 
divergent and conditioned by different 
interests. Corbin concedes that the 
Qur’an ın its literal understanding does 
not establish a religion based on gnosis 
but affirms that, ‘‘one of the tasks of 
Ismaili studies ought precisely to be 
the uncovering of homologies between 
the gnostic conceptions of Christianity 
and the Ismaili gnostic conception of 
Islam” (p. 154). We wonder how far 
the search for ‘homologies’ between 
widely diferent forms of spiritual per- 
ceptions has distorted the perspsctive 
of the distinguished French scholar. 
His allergy to the so-called Islamic 
orthodoxy sometimes takes curious 
forms and leads him to reject even 
within Isma‘tlt teachings the view which 
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would seem to approximate the much 
maligned Islamic orthodoxy. He says 
that whereas in the normal Sht‘ite pers- 
pective the Propnet as Ndfig takes 
precedence over Imam as Samit the 
relation is reversed in later develop- 
ments Corbin’s observation in this 
context are revealing: ‘‘Whereas the 
official doctrine of the Fatimids’upholds 
the pnority of the Natiq over the Samir, 
Jabir ibn Hayyan, im agreement with 
the underlying tendency of Ismailism 
(which achieves its full flowering in the 
Iranian Ismailism of Alamat), professes 
the priority of the Samit over the 
Natiq; and this contrast supports our 
thesis that, from the spiritual point of 
view, the political and official triumph 
of the Fatimids can only be regarded as 
a regression.” (p 98 f.n.) 


However uneasy we may feel at 
Corbin’s approach to Sufism in general 
and to Ismi‘tlt perceptions in particular 
and dispute the thesis based on unveri- 
fiable historical data we cannot but 
appreciate his lifelong devotion to 
those forms of spirituality which lie 
outside the mainstream. Corbin’s was 
a magnificent attempt to study religious 
movements in their own terms and to 
ses them through their own eyes. 


PROF. 8. VAHIDUDDIN 
/ 
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SAYYED MOHAMMAD ALI JAMALZADEH 
ISFAHAN IS HALF THE WORLD 


(MEMORIES OF BOYHOOD IN PERSIA) 


TRANSLATED BY W. L. HESTON 


Princeton University Press, Princeton University, U.S.A., 1983. 


The book gives a _ fascinating 
account of Jamilzadeh's boyhood, the 
life and conditions in Iran, as well as 
the mystic lore from one who has 
shared and participated in this inner 
life. It has been very ably translated 
by W. L. Heston in a language that 
conveys Persian spirit and knowledge 
that otherwise would have not only 
remained beyond the reach of Western 
readers but also of the: English-speak- 
ing world. The reviewer has at every 
moment, while reading the English 
translation, felt that he was reading it 
in Persian and captured the grace and 
charm of Persian atmosphere. Perhaps, 
it 1s not too much to say that there 
could have been no better translation. 


The book deals with the times of 
revolutionary change when Qajar mo- 
narchy was seeing its last days and ths 
democratic movement backed by West- 
orn educated intellectuals, some of the 
clergy and the merchants of the bazaar 
was on. 


The graphic account of the travels, 
events and incidents, the sojourn in 
the world of chivalry and manliness 
along with Maulana, the night life and 
the persecution and religious fanati- 
cism have been described so intimately 
and lively that ıt gives a complete pıc- 
ture of the entire life and conditions in 
Iran. The author has not missed the 


significance of the city of Isfahan, its ; 


socio-religious atmosphere or that of 


the life of countryside. The fascina- 
tion of the story increases as it is the 
description of a people who hold torch- 
light of wisdom and tradition introdu- 
cing the young soul to the world of 
reality, culture and mystic inwardness. 
In fact this is a book which should 
form an integral part of the cultural 
history of Persia. 


The book is also interesting in 
more than one way. It holds a mirror 
to the subtle and delicately balanced 
socio-religious and socio-political insti- 
tutions of Iran, as well as the part the 
Tranian clergy plays not only in the 
religious sphere but also in the socio- 
Political life Monarchy ın Iran, espe- 
cially since the Safavids, had acquired 
religio-political significance and the 
conflict with or support of the clergy 
to the monarchy brings about the 
events that have been re-told in describ- 
ing the constitutional reforms of 1905 
to 1909 and the Islamic revolution of 
1977 to 1979 — these can better be 
understood in the light of the stories 
told in the books of this type. The 
book thus is equally important in 
understanding modern Iran and its 
turmoils. 


Reading of this book has been 
highly rewarding and may be strongly 
recommended to all lovers of Persian 
life and literature. 


DR. RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 
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SAYYID MUMTAZ ‘ALI AND HUQUQ AL-NISWAN : 
An Advocate of Women’s Rights in Islam in the Late 19th Century 


GAIL MINAULT 


SOMETIME in the late 1890s, Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali visited Aligarh and 
happened to show Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan the manuscript of his trea- 
tise in defense of women’s rights in Islamic law, Huqāq al-Niswan. As 
he began to read it, Sir Sayyid looked shocked. He then opened it to 
a second place and his face turned red. As he read it at a third place, 
his hands started to tremble. Finally, he tore up the manuscript and 
threw it into the wastepaper basket. Fortunately, at that moment a 
servant arrived to announce lunch, and as Sir Sayyid left his office, 
Mumtaz ‘Ali snatched his mutilated manuscript from the trash. He 
waited until after Sir Sayyid’s death in 1898, however, to publish 
Huqagq al-Niswan.) 


What was this manuscript that so aroused Sir Sayyid’s ire and 
who was its author? Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali (1860-1935) is chiefly 
known for his pioneering role in Urdu journalism for women.? He 
founded the weekly newspaper Tahdhib al-Niswan in Lahore in 1898 
together with his second wife, Muhammadi Begam (1878 ?-1908). From 
this, it might be assumed that Mumtaz ‘Ali was a Western-educated 
Muslim, perhaps a product of Aligarh College, with only a rudimentary 
knowledge of Islamic doctrine and little qualification to write a trea- 
tise on Islamic law. Such, however, was far from the case, for Mumtaz 


(1) Aba al-Athar Hafiz Jalandhart, ‘“Mawlaw1 Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Alt,’ Tahdhtb 
al-Niswan (hereafter cited as TN), 38 (6 July 1935), pp. 615-16; Sayyid 
Mumtaz ‘Ali, Huqaq al-Niswan (Dar al-Isha‘at-i Panjab, Lahore, 1898), 
(hereafter cited as HN). 


(2) There is no biography of Mumtaz ‘Ali. The following account is based 

upon: Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali, “Tabdhib al-Niswan,’’ ın Tahdhib al-Niswan, 

21, Jubilee Number (6 July 1918), pp. 424-33; Hafiz Jalandhan, ““Mawlawi 

Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Alr,"’ TN (6 July 1935), pp. 607-17 (originally published ın 

1927 ın Makhran, this article was reprinted in TN as an obituary); and 
interviews with the descendants of Mumtaz ‘Alt in Lahore m 1977. 
axe n ONN 
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‘Ali was a Deobandi, with a thorough education in the Islamic sciences. 
His family was closely associated with the founders of the Deoband 
School and the intellectual legacy of Shah Wali Allah of Delhi. His 
father, Sayyid Dhi al-Fiqdr ‘Ali, came from Saharanpur district and 
had studied in Delhi in the years before the 1857 revolt with Mawlana 
Mamlik ‘Ali Nanawtawi. One of his fellow students was another Dhū 
al-Fiqar ‘Ali from Deoband, later a founder of the Deoband madrasah 
and father of Mahmid al-Hasan Deobandi, known as the Shaykh al- 
Hind. Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Ali and Mahmfd al-Hasan were also friends 
and contemporaries who studied together at Deoband under Mamlik 
‘Ali’s successors, Mawlinis Muhammad Ya‘qib and Muhammad 
Qasim Nanawtawi. Mumtaz ‘All did not complete his education at 
Deoband, but his connection with the tradition of Islamic reform insti- 
tutionalized at its madrasah is clear. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali’s education began at an Arabic maktab in Deoband 
and proceeded in the Punjab, where his father was in government ser- 
vice. He studied the Qur’an, Arabic grammar, Persian literature, figh 
(jurisprudence), and mantiq (logic). At the age of thirteen, he returned 
to Deoband, where he studied the Islamic sciences at the madrasah, 
with an emphasis on Qur’an and Aadith, After a year or two, he rejoined 
his father in the Punjab, was tutored in English, and attended Lahore 
Government High School. In Lahore, he became involved in the 
religious debates among Muslims, Christian missionaries, and members 
of the Arya Samaj that were raging at that time,? and read the works of 
mundzarah (religious disputation) written by such leading Muslim 
spokesmen as Mawlana Rahmat Allah Kayranawi and Mawlana Sayyid 
Abii al-Manstr Dihlawi. In 1884, he failed his B.A. exams, probably 
as a result of his religious preoccupations. He then took a job as a 
translator in the Lahore High Court, but continued to write and publish 
religious pamphlets. In 1879, he had begun corresponding with Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who was impressed by the young man and even- 
tually invited Mumtaz ‘Ali to visit him to discuss religious matters. 
Sir Sayyid’s avuncular interest in Mumtaz ‘Ali’s career lasted until 


(3) For further details of the religious debates of 1870s and 1880s in North 
India, see Barbara Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India: Deoband, 
1860-1900 (Princeton University Press, Pribceton, NJ, 1982), pp. 198-234. 
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the end of Sir Sayyid’s life, although they obviously did not agree in 
all matters, as the above episode makes clear. 


Mumtaz ‘Al?s work, Huqāq al-Niswan, which so irritated Sir 
Sayyid, showed the influence of munāzarah in its style, and in content 
it was a logical extension of a number of concerns of the Deobandi 
‘ulama’ of the time. The Deobandis were anxious to improve the 
knowledge of Islamic law in the Muslim community in general, and to 
promote the observance of the injunctions of Islam in the personal 
lives of Muslims. To that end, the Deoband madrasah founded a 
department of Islamic juristic rulings, the dar al-ifta’, which issued 
fatdwa in response to queries from Muslims all over Indiat In addi- 
tion, the Deobandi ‘ulam? wanted to combat the observance of 
local traditional customs which they felt were un-Islamic. For that 
reason, they showed some interest in the education of women, at least 
to the extent of improving their knowledge of Islam, since women 
were the prime practitioners of a host of rituals and customs that the 
reformers abominated. Best known of the Deobandi writings for 
women was Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s Bahishti Zewar® 


Mumtaz ‘Ali’s treatment of women’s rights in Islam, however, is 
considerably more advanced in spirit than that of either his Deobandi 
intellectual mentors or Sir Sayyid. Personal factors doubtless 
played a role in the development of his attitude towards women’s 
rights. For one thing, his contact with Christian missionaries in 
religious debate in Lahore raised issues of cultural pride. The mis- 
sionaries criticized Islam and other Indian religions for the low status 
they gave to women and blamed religion for the lack of education 
among women as well. Mumtaz ‘Ali knew that the position of women 
in Islamic law was theoretically much higher than their current status 
was in fact. The cause of this discrepancy between the legal position 
of Muslim women and the actual facts of their lives in India, he felt, 





(4) Ibid, p. 146. 


(5) Barbara Metcalf, “Islam and Custom in Nineteenth-Century India: The 
Reformist Standard of Maulana Thanawi’s Bikisht? Zewar, Contributions 
to Asian Studies, vol. xvii, pp. 62-78. 


(6) Sır Sayyid felt that a rudimentary education was quite enough for women; 
see below, note 15, 
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must be adherence to false customs. Not only women, but also and 
especially men, felt that keeping women in ignorance was part of their 
religion. To combat such a view, he wrote Hugag al-Niswan. 


Another reason for Mumtaz ‘Ali’s concern about women’s status 
was even more personal. An educated man, he had married a woman 
who was probably uneducated, since he tried to teach her to read and 
write.’ She died in the mid-1890s, leaving him a widower with two 
young children to raise. His subsequent marriage to Muhammadi 
Begam, a woman who had some education, led to the founding of the 
journal Tahdhib al-Niswān. Mumtāz ‘Ali thus had personal experience 
with women’s education, and his bereavement had doubtless also 
helped focus his attention on the importance of women, not only as 
nurturers of the young, but also as companions to their ‘husbands. 


Hugg al-Niswdn thus emerged from Mumtaz ‘Ali’s training in 
Islamic law and his experience of religious debate, his sense of cultural 
pride when faced with an external challenge, his acute awareness of 
the need for internal reform, and his personal anguish of bereavement 
and desire for an educated wife. The treatment of women’s Tights in 
Islam as expressed in Huqaq al-Niswan was not only surprising for its 
time, but seems enlightened even by today’s standards. At the outset, 
Mumtaz ‘Ali states that people will probably attack him for blindly 
following the English,® but that is not the case. Anyone who knows 
the Shari‘ah and who follows the example of the Prophet and his 
family must be prepared to reject ignorant customs. He thus places 
himself firmly within the framework of Deoband reform, seeking 
to revalidate Islamic law and the prophetic example in Muslim daily 
life, and to eradicate customary accretions that are superstitious, 
wasteful of human potential or resources, and otherwise ill-informed 
and un-Islamic. Deoband sought to equip the modern Muslim with a 
reformulation of the fundamentals of his faith.2 Mumtaz ‘Ali sought 
to equip Muslim women with a reaffirmation of their equality with 
men as human souls and with a reformulation of the fundamentals of 
their rights in Islamic law. Without such a reformulation, Mumtaz 





(T) Hafiz IJalandhart, pp. 614-15. 
(8) Hus phrase 1s Angrezon ki taqlid. 
(9) Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 11-12. 
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‘Ali feared for the health of the Muslim family, and with it, the Muslim 
community as a whole. He states that keeping women in ignorance 
and isolation is not a requirement of Islam, and to say that it is betrays 
a lack of understanding of religion.a3 well as a fundamental mistrust 
of women which is destructive of family life, of human love, and of 
all that the Prophet stood for in a dynamic, just human society. !9 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN ISLAM 


The balance of this article will summarize the contents of Huq&q 
al-Niswin, give the main lines of Mumtaz ‘Als argument, characterize 
his style, and comment upon the significance of the work. Reading 
through Huqiq al-Niswan, one is impressed by its careful organization, 
its logical step-by-step argument, and its rationality in dealing with a 
subject that 1s close to people’s intimate lives and emotions. In style, 
it is like a deba‘e, setting out the various arguments that his opponents 
might use, and knocking them down one by one. Its language is 
simple and straight-forward. In fact, in all his works, Mumtaz ‘Ali 
takes care to write clearly and to define words, especially those from 
Arabic, that might offer difficulty to his readers. Throughout this 
work, he quotes copiously from the Qur’an and kath to support his 
arguments, but he is always careful to translate and interpret these 
passages as he goes along. He writes both to convince men that 
women should be recognized as fullfledged, equal human beings and 
given their rights, and to communicate with women, who might not 
know any of the abstruse terminology." 


The work is divided into five parts : (1) the various reasons 
why people say that men are superior to women, (2) women’s 
education, (3) pardah, (4) marriage customs, and (5) relations 
between husband and wife. The first section, an examination of the 
reasons why men are considered superior to women, is quite a tour de 
force. Jt involves Qur’aénic and hadith commentary, discussion 
of points of Islamic law, and basic psychological assumptions. It is 





(10) AN, pp. 3-4. 


(11) The Urdu word used to describe his style is salts: easy, simple, clear, not 
abstruse. At one point, Mumtaz ‘Aly uses the term mawiwiydnah to describe 
difficult Urdu style, as contrasted with the style he wished to achieve. 
Mumtaz ‘Alt, ‘‘Tahdhib al-Niswan,’’ TN (6 July 1918), p. 430. 
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rigorous, logical, and convincing. Of course, whether Mumtaz ‘Ali 
convinces his opponents that women are not inherently inferior to 
men 18 open to question, since,-as he admits, the opposing arguments 
are falsely considered an intrinsic part of religion and hence are hard 
to shake by rational argument. Nevertheless, Mumtaz ‘Ali would be 
a formidable opponent in debate. 


Men's Supposed Superiority over Women’? 


He begins his discussion by pointing out that though men and 
women have different physiques and thus fulfil different biological 
functions, they are nevertheless both human beings, and hence equal 
in God’s sight. All arguments for male superiority derive either from 
this biological difference, or else from ignorance of the true message 
of Islam. He lists the arguments for keeping half the human race in 
bondage as follows : (1) God gave men greater physical strength, 
thus in matters where strength is important, including the capacity to 
Tule, men are superior. (2) Men’s intellectual powers are also 
superior to those of women. (3) Men are superior in religious 
matters, for God has sent only male prophets, not prophetesses. 
(4) Verses of the Qur’an are frequently cited in support of male 
dominion over women. (5) God first created man and then created 
woman to serve him. (6) In the Qur’dn, it is stated that the testimony 
of two women is equal to that of one man, and in the inheritance of 
property a daughter’s share 18 only half that of a son, hence women 
are inferior in these respects. (7) Men may have as many as four wives 
at once, thus clearly, God gave men more powers. (8) Even in the 
after life, women have an inferior position, for God granted that men 
will be kept company by beautiful houris (8r), but women shall be 
chaste in paradise. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali then considers each of these arguments in turn, in 
order to determine whether they are based on reason and thus truthful, 
or whether they are irrational and thus erroneous. First, no one can 
deny that men have greater physical strength, but one must also 'realize 
that this does not automatically give men the right to lord it over 
women. Men can cut down trees or cut people’s throats; they are 
innately suited to jobs that require physical strength. But does the 


(12) This section summarizes HN, pp. 3-42. 
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ability to do such things give men greater nobility or true superiority 
as compared to women? A donkey can carry more on its back than 
a man, but that does not mean that donkeys are superior to men. 
As for who has the right to rule, physical strength is not the only 
capacity that counts. Perhaps, in the dark ages, it was correct to say 
that “might makes right.” But with the advance of civilization and 
the founding of kingdoms with laws and other institutions of govern- 
ment, it 1s more important for the ruler to have understanding and 
compassion in order to enjoy the confidence of the ruled. Hence the 
right to rule belongs not to the strong, but to the wise. Further, 
when women have been called upon to rule, as in the case of the 
current Queen-Empress, Victoria, they have ruled with great skill, 
wisdom and justice. 


The second argument, that of greater intellectual capacity, is also 
without basis. “Man,” in the sense of ‘‘human,”’ is higher in 
intellectual capacity than other animals, but men and women are 
of the same species and thus must be compared to other animals as 
one. There is no necessary connection between greater physical 
strength and greater rationality or intellectual power. Any differen- 
tiation between the brain powers of the two genders must be some- 
thing that society has attributed to them, not that God has granted. 
Indeed, if the intelligence of women were less than that of men, 
the human race would rapidly become stupid, for intelligence 
would be transmitted in lesser degree to each succeeding generation. 


As for the religious reason, that there has never been a woman 
prophet, Mumtaz ‘Ali dismisses it by saying that the extant names of 
the prophets in the Scriptures are all men, but there are thousands of 
prophets whose names have not survived, and who is to say that there 
are no prophetesses among them? On the more serious question of 
the greater spiritual strength of men, he points out that one cannot 
compare all men to all women in spiritual matters. Just as some men 
are more spiritual than most women, so too are some women 
more spiritual than most men. He gives as examples Hadrat 
Aminah and Hadrat Fatimah, the mother and the daughter of the 
Prophet Muhammad, respectively, and Rabi‘ah of Basra, the mystic 
poetess 


The main reason to put men in authority over women, however, 
are the frequently cited verses of the Qur'an : 
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Men are the managers of the affairs of women 

for that God has preferred in bounty 

one of them over another, and for that 

they have expended of their property. 
Righteous women are therefore obedient,... 3 


Mumtaz ‘Ali disagrees with the usual male supremacist interpretation 
of these verses. Analyzing the original Arabic, he states that it is by 
no means clear who has different qualities from whom. It may mean 
that some human beings have higher qualities (bounty) than others, 
but not necessarily men over women. Probably sensing that this was 
not a very strong argument, Mumtaz ‘Ali then hazards the view that 
this verse deals with areas where men do have greater authority 
(business and property management), but does not mention areas 
where women are more competent (responsibility for children, servants, 
the household). Hence, one cannot generalize from this verse that 
women should be subordinate to men in all things. 


The argument that Adam was created first and Eve second and 
that this proves his superiority is unworthy of serious consideration, 
says Mumtaz ‘Ali. One could as easily argue that God did not want 
women to be alone, so for her protection and happiness He created 
man first. 


In the matter of court witnesses, where two women’s testimony 
is equal to that of one man, Mumtaz ‘Ali points out that this verse in 
the Qur’an refers specifically to business matters, in which women 
may have less experience. But their lack of experience is a product 
of social conditions, not an inherent defect. In testimony over mar- 
riage, divorce, adultery — matters where women are just as experienced 
as men — the Qur’an makes no distinction. Mumtaz ‘Ali goes on to 
cite hadith ın support of his argument that there are cases in which 
one woman’s testimony can be decisive, for example, the case where 
a woman served as wet nurse to a boy and girl who later married. 
Only she would be in a position to confirm that the marriage was 
incestuous in Islamic law. Hence, to say that a woman’s testimony 





(13) This translation is by A.J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, vol, i, Macmillan 
(New York, 1955), p. 105. 
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is unequal to that of a man is a misreading of Islamic law and 
deprives half of human kind of legal rights. 


In matters of inheritance, it is true that a daughter inherits only 
half the share that a son inherits. But one can argue that a daughter 
may take a dowry from her paternal home at the time of marriage, 
and in addition, she is entitled to mahr (dower) from her husband, so 
an unequal portion in inheritance is only just to her male siblings. 
However, this provision in no way implies unequal rights to property, 
and it certainly should not be used to argue that the daughter is 
inferior to the sons. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali also subjects the polygyny argument, that a man 
may take four wives at a time, to intense scrutiny. He argues that the 
Arabic text permits four wives, but once again, it is not clear whether 
it means one at a time, or as many as four simultaneously. He tends 
to favour the first interpretation, that a man, if widowed or divorced, 
may remarry up to four times. On the other hand, Mumtaz ‘Ali also 
argues that if a man does wish to remarry while still married to his 
first wife, he must seek her permission. He cites hadith to support 
this contention, but it seems to go against his first interpretation, 
above. He also notes that various schools of Islamic law permit 
stipula joas in marriage contracts forbidding polygynous remarriage, 
or makiig divorce automatic in the event of a husband’s remarrying. 
This ruling confirms the necessity for the husband to obtain the wife’s 
permission before remarriage. Mumtaz ‘Ali’s position on the poly- 
gyny issue, while somewhat inconsistent, nevertheless makes a point 
concerning male and female status: Men cannot simply do as they 
please without consulting the women involved, and hence the women 
are not mere chattels, but full partners in a contractual agreement, 
marriage. Thus, the polygyny argument is no proof of male superiority. 


Finally, concerning the houris of paradise, Mumtaz ‘Ali argues 
that although in the Qur’anic verses, all the pronouns referring to ‘‘the 
believer” are masculine, stating that “he” will find a spouse in heaven, 
the true meaning of the verses is that when ‘‘one’’ goes to paradise, 
he/she will find his/her spouse there. If this grammatical analysis has 
not convinced his reader, Mumtaz ‘Ali goe; on to point out that, in 
any case, believers who enter paradise will have changed their essence, 
and to the soul all distinctions of gender are meaningless. 

Having disposed of these arguments, Mumtāz ‘Ali maintains that 
the intellectual superiority of men has in no way been proven, and 
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in fact, experience shows that girls, if given the chance, are often 
quicker and more diligent students than boys. He notes that some 
boys go to school and derive very little benefit from it, whereas their 
sisters, without any formal education, may learn to read and write 
through perseverance. As for moral strength, he maintains that here, 
too, women have the edge. He gives as an example the plight of 
widows in India. In spite of the fact that the Qur’an grants widows 
the right to remarry, Muslims as well as Hindus consider this a great 
scandal. On the other hand, widowers readily remarry. Women 
therefore are expected to show greater self-sacrifice in this matter, as 
in so many others. Is that not evidence of their greater moral fiber ? 
This analysis of the first section of Huqig al-Niswan gives some 
indication of Mumtaz ‘Alfs method. He combines Qur’anic and hadith 
interpretations with logical argumentation and a certain amount of 
sociological acumen, the whole conveyed in a straightforward Urdu 
style. His po ition is clearly reformist, or rather revolutionary in the 
context of his times. He shows that the distinctions made between men 
and women that are justified on religious grounds are, in fact, the pro- 
ducts of social custom. If these distinctions are subjected to the close 
scrutiny of reason, well bolstered by a knowledge of the religious 
sciences, the fallacy and injustice of male supremacy becomes clear. 


Women’s Education'* 


Mumtaz ‘Ali continues in this vein through the succeeding sections 
of the work. In his discussion of women’s education, he starts from 
the Qur’anic injunction that both Muslim men and women should seek 
knowledge. This clearly indicates that, in God’s eyes, men and women 
have equal intellectual powers that should be developed. Men make 
the mistake of considering themselves superior to women, and then 
they make the second mistake of considering women incapable of 
intellectual attainments, and thus deprive them of the education that 
could prove otherwise. Social custom is thus to blame for the fact 
that women are uneducated and locked up like prisoners — this is 
not what God intended. 


The question is not whether women should be educated, but what 
kind of education they should have and how much? Many people say 


(14) This section summarizes HN, pp, 42-60. 
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that 1f a woman knows how to say her prayers properly, and how to 
cook and sew and take care of children, that is enough; more educa- 
tion than that is dangerous and will cause her to be disobedient. That 
view, says Mumtaz ‘Ali, is baseless. One can only judge whether some- 
thing is beneficial or dangerous by seeing its effects upon the world, 
so how can one say that women’s education is dangerous if one has 
not given ita chance? The danger comes not from giving women 
an education, but rather from depriving them of a chance for full 
moral and mental development. In order to be aware of her moral 
rights and duties in Islam, a woman needs to know more of her religion 
than simply saying her prayers. Similarly, in order to raise children, 
to run a home, and to be a life’s companion to an educated man in 
this day and age, she needs more than a rudimentary education. An 
inadequately educated woman cannot raise her children properly and 
thus the entire society suffers. Her husband takes no pleasure in her 
company and thus may go astray, seeking out the company of courte- 
sans, For the survival of the Muslim family and of Muslim civilization 
as a whole, therefo-e, the education of women to their fullest potential 
is necessary. !® 


Mumtaz ‘Ali then takes up the question of what kind of education 
is appropriate for women, and here, too, he argues for a broad, 
humanistic education, not a narrow, household-centred one. Based 
on his assumption that men and women are both human beings and 
thus have equal rational and moral faculties, he argues that one can- 
not say that something is good for men and dangerous for women. 
Education is productive of a heightened moral and ethical sense as 
well as increased practical knowledge ; this is as true for- women as it 
is for men. If a book is deleterious, it is equally so for men and 
women. Thus if a book is inappropriate in the zananah, it should not 


(15) In his arguments in favour of women’s education, Mumtaz ‘Alt responds 
directly to a number of arguments against it, but he is also responding 
indirectly to the position of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, which was that 
women’s education was premature, given the then current backward stato 
of men’s education among Muslims. Mumtaz ‘Ali did not agree, but 
doubtless out of respect for Sir Sayyid, he does not mention that view here. 
Later on, however, after he establishes his case in favour of an equal 
education for boys and girls, he quotes a letter from Su Sayyid giving the 
elder man’s position. HN, pp. 57-59. ' 
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be permitted in the dīwán khānah either. It follows that books appro- 
priate for the education of boys are also appropriate for girls’ educa- 
tion. Girls should be able to read, understand, and comment upon 
-the Qur’an, not just parrot it without comprehension. They should 
read and write Urdu with good style, which means reading books in 
Urdu and Persian that serve as good models of style. They should 
read ethical works, and Indian and English history for their ethical 
lessons. They should know mathematics and science in order to 
manage household accounts and to be able to explain such phenomena 
as the changing seasons, phases of the moon, thunder and lightning. 
Knowledge of history, geography, literature and science (all conveyed 
in the Urdu medium) is also necessary in order to be able to under- 
stand their husbands’ interests and preoccupations and to direct their 
children’s education. 


To bolster his argument, Mumtaz ‘Alf quotes a letter from an 
educated woman which is a model of good Urdu style and which also 
shows the crucial importance of women’s education. She thanks 
her correspondent for expressions of sympathy upon the death of her 
husband. She notes that her husband was a government servant, 
that in their marriage they were close, sharing joys and sorrows. 
She raised their children, looked after the property, und managed 
when he had to be away. Whenhe fell ill, he worried about the 
family’s future, but she was able to reassure him. She cared for 
him during his last days, going to his room to talk to him, or read 
to him when he became too weak. Now she was sorrowful, but it 
was @ great solace to be able to write to caring friends. Mumtaz 
Ali comments that her education made it possible for her to have 
true companionship with her husband, to care for him and reassure 
him during his final illness, and to communicate with friends and 
relations in her bereavement. None of these things would have been 
possible had she been illiterate, and indeed, the death of her hus- 
band would have been an unmitigated disaster for all concerned. 


The education of girls thus has to be as complete as that of 
boys, with, in addition, some special emphasis on their household 
roles. The question of textbooks then arises, for good textbooks 
in Urdu did not then exist in sufficient numbers. Mumtaz ‘Ali recom- 
mends a number of books that are examples of good Urdu style 
as well as conveying useful information, among them the novels of 
Nadhir Ahmad, Mir‘at al-‘Aras, Tawbat al-Nus@h, and Banat al-Na‘sh, 
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and Hali’s Mu/alis al-Nis®?.\° In Persian, Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bastin 
are perennial favourites as are a number of other ethical and historical 
works. As for Mir Amman’s Chahār Darwish (Bigh-o-Bahdr), Mumtaz 
‘Ali commends its pure and uncomplicated Urdu style, but questions 
whether the subject matter is appropriate for either boys or girls. He 
nevertheless admits that once the gates of Urdu literature are opened, 
the Chahir Darwish is bound to enter. Rather than forbid such a book 
for girls, he opts for a tolerant attitude, noting that the risks of reading 
it are equal for young boys and girls. He also has some unkind words 
to say about the proliferation of novels in Urdu, opining that, while 
there are some novels that are true to life and raise the sense of social 
morality (such as those of Nadhir Ahmad),"’ other novelists write all 
sorts of romantic trash, filled with exaggerated language and feelings." 
Reading such novels results in false sophistication and superficiality. 
One may agree or disagree with Mumtaz ‘Ali’s literary tastes. Like 
other social critics of his time in other cultures, he was le.s concerned 
with aesthetic values in literature than with the idea that literature 
should be socially useful and morally edifying.'® One should not lose 
sight, however, of his main point, that the same standards should apply 
to literature whether the readers are men or women. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali also proposes several solutions to the problem of the 
paucity of Urdu reading material for the education of women. First 
of all, he announces his plan to start publishing a newspaper specifi- 
cally for girls and women, containing useful articles in clear Urdu style 
which will impart knowledge about the world for their education, and 


(16) I have recently completed an English translation of Bali's Majalis al-Nisa’ 
and his poem ‘‘Chup ki Dad,” to be published as Voices of Silence by 
Chanakya Publications, Delhi, in late 1985. 

(17) “Every girl should desire her home to be like Asghari’s [the heroine of 
Nadhir Ahmad’s Mir‘ar al-‘Aras]; every girl should want her husband to 
be a takst/idar or a deputy collector." HN, p 55. 


(18) “Our friend [‘Abd al-Halim] Sharar uses every word he knows to describe 
his sorrowing here. His heart’s blood ıs squeezed out drop by drop; tears 
flow incessantly from his eyes ” Ibid. 

(19) Tolstoy’s essay, ‘‘Wnat is Art ?’’ comes to mind as an example of this 
school of thought, bul su:h views were a common theme in much Victorian 
writing. 
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ideas for improved housekeeping, health care, etc. The editor will be 
a woman (his wife), and contributors will also be women.*? Secondly, 
he, together with a number of his friends, plans to form a committee 
to read all the available Urdu novels and to choose those that are most 
beneficial and, possibly, review them in the newspaper mentioned 
above. In this way, good writers and edifying books will receive proper 
recognition and harmful books can be avoided.?! Thirdly, he proposes 
that schools for girls be started, but not on the pattern of government 
schools. Heretofore, girls’ schools have emphasized the training of 
poor girls to be teachers. Training such ust ints performs a useful social 
service, but does nothing to raise the status of girls’ education. Unless 
the daughters of respectable (ashrif) families begin to get a proper 
education, public opinion will look down on girls’ schools. Conse- 
quently, schools should be started in the homes of respectable families 
and should educate the daughters of that stratum of society. Mumtaz 
‘Ali here shows considerable sociological insight, and provides the 
rationale for a number of schools founded for the daughters of the 
ashraf during the following decade.* 


Women's Concealment (Pardah) ® 


After his detour into proposals for women’s education, Mumtaz 
‘All returns to his discussion of women’s rights in Islamic law with an 
examination of pardah, He maintains that pardah, in the sense of 
modest behaviour, is natural to human nature and characteristic of 


(20) This refers, of course, to Takdhib al-Niswan, which began publication in 
July 1898, shortly after the publication of HN 


(21) Mumtaz ‘Alt does not mention it here, but his own publishing firm, the 
Dar al-Ishg‘at-, Panjab, became the publisher of didactic social novels, 
including works by Muhammadi Begam, Rashid al-Khayri, Nadhar Sayad 
Haydar and others For a good summary of this school of literature, see 
Shaista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardy (Begam Ikramullah), A Critical Survey of 
the Development of the Ui du Novel and Short Story (Longmans, London, 1945), 
pp. 105-65 


(22) For one such example, see Gail Minault, “Shaikh Abdullah, Begam Abdul- 
lah, and Sharif Education for Girls at Aligarh,’’ in Imtiaz Ahmad, ed, 
Modernization and Soctal Change among Muslims in India (Manohar, Delhi, 


1983), pp. 207-36. 
(23) This section summarizes HN, pp. 60-102. 
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civilized societies, but that pardah as it is practised among ashraf 
Muslims in India goes far beyond anything that the Shart‘ah intended. 
Such customs have debilitating social results but, he admits, they are 
very difficult to dislodge. Arguing from verses in the Qur’an that refer 
to the need for modest behaviour and from Aadith in which the Pro- 
phet ruled on various aspects of behaviour, Mumtaz ‘Ali draws a clear 
separation between what is customary — and thus subject to change — 
and what is normative or desirable according to the Shari‘ah. He does 
not argue for the abolition of pardah, but rather for a pattern of beha- 
viour that embodies Shari‘ah-inspired modesty, while allowing women 
greater freedom of movement and social discourse as befits their 
status as responsible human beings. 


OF the Qur’dnic verses that refer specifically to modest behaviour, 
the first enjoins the believers to keep their eyes cast down and to cover 
their private parts. This injunction applies equally to men and wcm:n. 
It is followed by a verse that applies only to women, that they should 
keep their breasts covered and not parade their beauty and ornaments 
in public. Mumtaz ‘Ali says that, apparently, women in ancient Arabia 
did not cover their breasts, and this verse was meant to change that 
immodest practice and to discourage other unnecessary flaunting of 
beauty and wealth. This was in line with the general requirement of 
modesty for all, but it was not meant to disable women. Another 
verse States that women should not go about everywhere as they did in 
the time of the jiéhiliyah. This verse refers to a specific time and 
place, as it enjoins Muslim women to be more modest in their behaviour 
than women were in pre-Islamic times, but ıt does not imply that 
wonien should never leave their homes even for necessary tasks. 
Another verse advises the women of the Prophet’s family and other 
Muslim women to wrap shawls about themselves when they go out, so 
they will not be harassed. This verse was revealed in Medina at a 
ume When conditions were still unsettled, before Muslim law had been 
fully established. Muslim women hesitated to go out for fear of being 
teased by ill-mannered unbelievers. The revelation contained in this 
verse was meant to counteract this specific problem. Veiling with a 
shawl or chédar was thus meant to give women greater mobility in a 
time of uncertainty, but did not mean that they should hide their 
faces. Nor did the verse imply that they should not go out at all. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali bolsters his reading of these Qur’anic verses by citing 
the views of Islamic jurists on the subject of padah. He summarizes 
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their views concerning what is lawful for men to see of unrelated women 
as follows: (1) The face and hands may be secen, but the rest of the 
body must be covered. Abū Hanifah, however, feels that the feet 
need not be covered, and Abi Yisuf feels that the lower arms may also 
be shown. (2) If a person is a lecher, he should not look upon related 
women at all. (3) In this respect, Muslim and non-Muslim women’ 
should be honoured equally. (4) The Prophet felt that a man should 
see the women he intended to marry. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali then makes two related points. First, if the style of 
dress of the women of Delhi and Lucknow were reformed and made 
more modest,™ they would not be obliged to spend their lives within 
their four walls. They could then go out with their husbands or other 
relations while meeting all the conditions for modesty as outlined in 
the Shari‘ah. Secondly, if a woman dresses and acts modestly as indi- 
cated above, and a man still looks at her lustfully, the sin is in the 
eye of the beholder. Why punish half the population because of a few 
lecherous characters? Ifa person covets the property of another, the 
covetous one should be disciplined. If a thief wishes to steal sweets, 
must the kalwā’i close his shop, or the thief be reprimanded ? The cure 
to lust lies not in locking up the women, but rather in self-discipline. 
The Shart‘ah exempts neither men nor women from the responsibility 
for behaviour, which is the true meaning of pgfdah. Mumtaz ‘Ali in 
this as in other matters stresses equality between men and women. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali continues his discussion of pardah by dealing with 
several specific problems. This first problem is the kind of exaggerated 
pardah restriction that Mumtaz ‘AIT feels 1s destructive of family life 
among Muslims in India. The example he gives is the question whe- 
ther a woman could be seen by her husband’s brothers, or — as is the 
case in sharif society in India — should maintain total pardah before 
them. There is disagreement among Muslim jurists on the subject. 
For a solution to this question, he delves into the hadith, while pointing 
out that since the Prophet had no brothers, the only relevant 


(24) The styles he objected to Included short Awrt!s which left the midriff bare 
aboye the pajyamahks, very short sleeves, and diaphanous muslims which left 
very little of the female form to imagination. He also took exception 
to the very long, very full pajamahs, which were immobilizing to women. 
HIN, pp. 77-78. 
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traditions necessarily deal with cousins whom he treated like brothers, 
such as Zubayr ibn al-‘Aww&m who was married to Asma’ bint Abi 
Bakr, who was also the sister of the Prophet’s wife ‘A’ishah. Asma’ 
was thus his sister-in-law in two ways (‘‘brother’s’”’ wife and wife’s 
sister). Mumtaz ‘Ali finds a couple of traditions that mention the 
Prophet meeting Asma’ face to face when other people were present. 
He thus concludes that this particular barrier to family relations is 
unnecessary, thus a woman may meet her husband’s brothers as long 
as her husband is present. 


Another problem occurs when people admit that women do not 
have to be kept Jocked up in their homes, but then make exceptions 
for extraordinary circumstances— times of war or civil disorder, or 
times of revolutionary change, like the present. Mumtaz ‘Ali responds 
to this by outlining three principles based on the Qur’an. The first is 
that actions can be classified as obligatory, pzrmissible, and for- 
bidden. If any action is permissible but conditions require that it be 
undertaken with caution, it is still permitted. One should not, there- 
fore, forbid women to go out simply because caution is required, to 
do so is unjust. The second principle is even stronger than the first. 
The God’s injunction concerning women who have sinned gravely or 
broken the law is that, if — upon the testimony of four witnesses — 
they are found guilty of a major offense, then they may be imprisoned. 
But God never intended that every woman and girl be imprisoned as if 
she were a criminal. Third, concerning the revolutionary or dangerous 
nature of the times, Mumtaz ‘Ali notes that undesirable things hap- 
pen in all times and places. But why is it that some men lock their 
women away, counter to God’s injunctions? There can be only two 
possible explanations. The first is that the man believes the woman 
has such a bad character that she will misbehave if she comes into 
contact with other men. The second is that he believes all other men, 
including close friends and relations, are untrustworthy. When men 
in a given society are so mistrustful, there can be no true love, under- 
standing, friendship, or justice in that society. A total breakdown of 
civilization is the result, a state of aTairs that goes completely against 
the message and intent of the Prophet. 

Mumt&z ‘Ali concludes his discussion of pardah by pointing out 
the deleterious effects of extreme isolation on the women concerned. 
They do not get enough fresh air and sunshine and thus their health 

is affected. When they fall ill, they cannot see or be seen by a doctor 
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and thus adequate medical care is denied them. They are denied 
any experience of the outside world which would broaden their mental 
horizons and improve their education. They cannot visit famous his 
orical buildings, museums, gardens, zoos, and railway stations. Women 
in such families who do travel, whether in closed palanquins, coaches, 
or trains, are sealed up behind blinds so that people will not see them, 
and neither can they see the world of nature as it passes by, not to 
mention the unhealthy effects of the stifling heat in such conveyances. 
And when these women have to change trains, a bevy of servants 
holds up curtains to shield them from all eyes. This is stupid, waste- 
ful and only serves to call attention to them. Women are kept in such 
extreme pardah that even the word ‘‘wife”’ ıs in pardah. Instead of 
saying ‘‘my wife,” a man will say something like ‘‘the person in my 
house” or other circumlocution. This extreme form of pardah is not 
only injurious to women, but it harms the entire society, as it pro- 
motes narrowmindedness and mistrust even among members of tho 
same family. 

To combat the deleterious effects of pardah upon women and upon 
the society, Mumtaz ‘Ali recommends a number of changes, including 
the reform of women’s dress and permission for women to go out 
of their homes to visit public places, to shop in the bazaar, and to 
attend public gatherings with their husbands. A burga‘™ is sufficient 
covering for these outdoor activities, and the Shari‘ah permits the 
face and hands to be uncovered. Though if a woman feels uncom- 
fortable about showing her face, she may cover it. A doctor ora 
hakim should be able to examine a woman who is ill. A woman should 
no. have to maintain pardah before her husband’s male relations, nor 
a man be restricted fro.n meetiag his wife’s female relations. 


Marriage * 

Having established that women and men have equal rights and that 
women therefore must be educated and liberated from extreme pardah, 
Mumtaz ‘Ali goes on in the next section of Hugag al-Niswan to discuss 


(25) The burqa‘ with a raisable face veil was a modern innovation, and by no 
Means common when HN was published. Women’s publications such as 
TN helped popularize ıt. 


(26) This section summarizes HN, pp. 102-42. 
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marriage. Islam attaches great importance to the institution of 
matriage, the aims of which are twofold: to insure the survival of 
humanity, and to provide human beings with companionship, hap- 
piness, and support. Children need greater care, far longer than the 
offspring of other animal species, and thus the formation of stable 
families is essential for the survival of human society. But beyond the 
basic need for reproduction and survival is the need of adult humans 
for sympathy and companionship. Unless marriage fulfils both of 
these aims, God’s purpose for a just society cannot be achieved. 


Unfortunately, according to Mumtaz ‘Ali, the Muslims of India 
do not adequately fulfil these two aims of marriage in practice. In the 
first instance, Muslims marry off their children at a very young age, 
when they are too young to make a free choice (also required by the 
Qur’dn) and too young to understand the implications of the life com- 
mitment they are making. Further, young marriages mean that children 
soon become parents themselves, which is injurious to their health and 
to the health of their children. This damages the health and quality 
of the entire race and thus threatens the survival of Indian civilization. 
In the second place, human companionship is not fostered by a system 
in which boys and girls are married off with no say in the matter and 
ao understanding of that is at stake. Marriages are contracted by the 
parents for material considerations, with no attention to the future 
happiness of the individuals concerned. The beautiful daughter of a 
poor man will be married to the defective son of a rich man in order 
to eara ahigh mahr. Another daugther will be palmed off before she 
becomes a burden with no attention to the boy’s education or morals 
or to the customs of his family. Two young people who really do 
care for each other will be kept apart by unreasonable dowry demands, 
and so on. This results in a lack of communication between spouses 
which is the cause of most of the quarrels and unhappiness in the 
society. In short, the Muslims have forgotten the true aim; of mar- 
riage; they sacrifice young people to customary usage and embitter 
their lives. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali places tremendous emphasis on the need for mar- 
riage to be based on the consent of the individuals involved, but he is 
well aware that the ‘‘consent”’ of the boy and girl, even after they have 
reached the age of discretion, is usually pro forma. The boy is cajoled 
into consent with the promise that if he does not like his bride, he 
can always marry again, but that usually proves to be economically 
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impossible. A girl brought up to accept her fate is supposed to sit 
passively all during the marriage ceremonies, her eyes downcast, her 
lips mute. Thus her consent is usually simply assumed. This custom 
goes completely against the Shari‘ah, for the Prophet decreed that 
a marriage contracted without the free consent of the partners was 
unlawful. But what is the solution? In a social system where pardah 
is so extreme that the young people have no chance of knowing one 
another, or of judging human nature and thus having any basis for 
choice, the chance for any meaningful consent would seem hopeless. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali has already shown, in the preceding section, that 
the extreme pardah practised by sharif society also contravenes the 
Shari‘ah, He thus makes a number of suggestions for reforms that 
would improve the chances for free choice by the bride and groom 
and that would, consequently, also make for a greater understanding 
and friendship between the families of, and partners to, the marriage. 
(1) A girl who is of marriageable age should not be excluded from all 
the preparations going on in the clan for her marriage. This will have 
three beneficial results. Women in the family, possibly including 
those related to her betrothed, will be able to form a better judgement 
of her personality, her abilities, etc.; they will see to it that she is 
better prepared for the changes that are in store; and if there are any 
defects in her looks or abilities, they will be clear to all and this will 
not become an issue in the family later, after the marriage. (2) The 
girl’s female relations should invite the women of the boy’s family to 
their house for some social occasion (Mumtaz ‘Ali suggests a majlis-i 
mawlad), so that they could all become better acquainted, and thus 
produce a more welcoming atmosphere for the girl when she goes to 
her marital home. (3) If the girl is educated, it is not inappropriate 
for some writing in her hand to be shown to the boy. (4) If the 
parents of the two families are acquainted and have cordial relations, 
there should be some way to arrange for the boy to see the girl dis- 
creetly in order to havea better idea of what she is like. This would 
help fulfil the injunctions of the Shari‘ah, and remove many of the 
difficulties of marriage. (5) A photograph of the girl might also fulfil 
this purpose. 

(6) The girl, similarly, should have a chance to kncw what the 
boy looks like and what his character is like, perhaps through reports 
frem her relations, and thus have a basis for her consent. (7) To 
assess the character of the boy, there are a number of points that the 
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girl’s family should consider : (a) What is the character of his father 
and other male relations? are they upright? or do they have the 
custom of taking second wives or concubines? (b) With what sort of 
people does he associate? are they educated, pious, or wastrels and 
gamblers? (c) If he is educated, what sorts of books does he read? 
ethical and religious works or trashy novels? (d) How does he occupy 
his time, in hard work and study, or in flying pigeons and kites? 
(e) What is the general assessment of the boy’s character at his school 
or in his neighbourhood? (f) How are the other women in the family 
treated? Are they treated like slaves, or with respect and understand- 
ing ? 


(8) Before agreeing to the engagement, the girl’s family should 
have a full assessment of the economic position of the boy’s family. 
Whether rich or poor, they should know what to expect, and the girl 
should be prepared to cope. 


(9) It is also necessary to reform the giving of mahr (dower). In 
Islamic law, the wife has a right to payment of mahr by the husband, 
part of which is given upon marriage and part of which can be defer- 
red.2” Parents often demand a huge mahr at the outset, in the hope 
that this will discourage divorce, but this only embitters family rela- 
tionship. More beneficial, in terms of protecting the wife’s interest, 
is the placing of stipulations in the marriage contract. For example, 
the husband would agree to pay a higher amount only in the event of 
divorce or a second marriage, and the wife would agree not to demand 
payment except under such conditions. In this way, there would be 
a mutual understanding, and both partners would benefit. The wife 
would have security without demanding a ruinous mahr, and the hus- 
band would know that he would not be liable to a high payment except 
under certain specific conditions. Other stipulations in the marriage 
contract can limit polygyny and give the wife more control over her fate, 
e.g. the husband would agree to give his wife the right to divorce if he 
takes a second wife. She thus retains the right to mahr, and also the 
right to initiate the divorce under certain conditions. Other reforms to 


(27) The Hanafi school of law divides the mahr into prompt and deferred pay- 

ments, the latter duc customarily upon termination of the marriage. Mumtaz 

‘Ali's recommendation differs only slightly from standard Hanafı practice. 

Cf. John L Esposito, Women in Muslim Family Law (Syracuse University 
Pios», Syracuse, NY, 1982), pp. 24-26. 
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mahr might include the postponement of the entire payment so that 
the parents of the bride do not get their hands on the mahr and thus 
profit unlawfully from their daughter’s marriage. In addition, other 
systems of payment can be devised to ease the strain on the husband. 
For example, a government servant, with a regular salary but no inhe- 
ritance, could set aside a fixed proportion of his monthly income as 
mahr. These suggested reforms are fully in line with the Shari‘ah. 
Some benefit the wife, some the husband, but all emphasize the need 
for mutual agreement and equality in contractual dealings which, 
Mumtaz ‘Ali maintains, are absolutely necessary to insure equitable 
and happy marriages based on the free choice to the partners. 


(10) Mamta&z ‘Ali also suggests a reform of the custom of dowry. 
Parents give their daughter household goods, vessels, cutlery, bedding, 
lavish clothing, and frequently also furniture. They prepare the dowry 
for several years in advance and carry it all to her new home in proces- 
sion with great pomp and show. The wasteful expenditure on dowry 
has reached ridiculous proportions. It is hard to decide, Mumtaz ‘Ali 
notes, whether the purpose of all this is to please the recipient or to 
drown her. A few useful household items and a few new clothes are 
quite sufficient. The rest of the dowry should be given in the form of 
money or securities or the right to income from land, funds which 
would be under the bride’s contro! and used for some agreed purpose. 
The emphasis ıs, again, upon moderation, the reform of wasteful 
custom, and the need for agreement between families and marriage 
partners. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali continues in this vein while discussing the process 
of negotiations and engagement leading up to the marriage ceremony 
itself. The negotiations should be friendly and straightforward — no 
coy refusals hoping that the other party will renew the proposal with 
higher stakes. During the period of engagement, the families should 
maintain friendly social relations and allow the engaged couple to 
correspond. This 1s the civilized way to behave and will assure that the 
marriage 1> truly an occasion for happiness (shtdi: marriage/happiness). 
At the time of marriage, wasteful expenditure on useless customs 
should be avoided, although Mumt&z ‘Ali recommends moderation, 
not stinginess. In the bar4s (groom's procession), close relations and 
friends are sufficient; there is no need to assemble anarmy. The boy 
can be mounted on a hor.e, but those accompanying him should be on 
foot. Its sufficient for him to be dressed in somewhat better attire 
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than normal, with perhaps a garland of flowers, but heavy brocade 
clothing is against the Shari‘ah. The girl’s family may decorate their 
home tastefully with flowers and lights for the occasion, but this should 
not be lavish or excessive. He further recommends that the bride, 
attired in such pardah clothing as her relatives feel is appropriate, 
should participate in the nikah ceremony and give her assent personally 
before the gadi. When the bride goes to her husband’s home, she 
should not be wrapped up like a package and carried constantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd all talking at once. Rather she should walk on 
her own, ride in modest attire, be able to respond to questions as a 
human being (not act like some dumb buffalo), and generally be able 
to adjust to conditions in her new home like a normal person. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SPOUSES ™ 


Mumtaz ‘Ali’s approach to marriage emphasizes close adherence 
to Islamic Jaw and a straightforward approach to human relations, 
based on mutual respect between men and women and understanding 
between the families concerned. Such considerations carry over into 
the final section of Hugitg al-Niswdn the discussion of relations between 
spouses. When men recognise that women’s rights in Islamic law are 
equal to their own, and grant them an education commensurate with 
their abilities, then it will not be necessary to consider the problem 
of marital relations, maintains Mumtaz ‘Ali, since the problem will 
disappear of itself. But that is not currently the case. In the section 
on women’s education, he made the point that an educated man 
cannot be happy with an uneducated woman. Women’s education, 
however, is still in a rudimentary state, so lack of communication 
between spouses is bound to result. One solution is that the husband 
may try to educate his wife and thus bring about some mutual under- 
standing. But she must respond to his coaching, otherwise he will 
lose interest. The result in that case is similar to that of a man who 
takes great interest in household decoration or in the attractive clothing 
of his wife, and yet his wife takes no cognizance of her husband’s 
taste and neglects her own appearance. In other words, both partners 
are responsible for working toward compatibility, otherwise they can- 
not truly be husband and wife, but ouly mates in the most basic sense. 


(28) This section summarizes HN, pp 142-88. 
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The only cure for such basic incompatibility is more careful choice 
before marriage. 


Other frequent causes of misunderstanding between husband and 
wifo, however, are curable. A husband who is inconsiderate, who 
does not trust his wife to manage household expenses, who constantly 
pesters his wife to excuse him from payment of mahr, or who resents 
it if his wife is educated, should see the error of his ways and show 
more consideration. She may never complain, and yet her life will be 
embittered, and the husband will have to answer to God for such 
unjust behaviour. Another frequent source of misunderstanding is the 
mother-in-law. It is an old adage that the mother-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law cannot get along. There are many reasons for their 
quarrels, but the basic reason is that the mother-in-law and other in-laws 
want the daughter-in-law to serve them rather than her husband. And 
the husband; if he is dependent upon them, cannot say anything. 
The only real solution for this is to establish separate living quar- 
ters, but sometimes this is not possible. Parents, when marrying 
their daughters, should thus make sure that the boy is earning a living 
in order to be able to establish separate living quarters if necessary. 


A third cause of misunderstanding comes from the side of the 
girl’s family. They cajole her to come home for long visits and make 
her feel guilty if she prefers to stay with her husband. They should 
realize that the wife’s first priority is to stay with her husband and to 
love him more than her own family. Sometimes, when a family gives 
thcir daughter in marriage and she is mistreated, they will take a 
daughter from the other family and mistreat her in turn. Such behaviour 
is doubly unjust, for two wrongs donot makearight. Other problems 
arise when a poor girl marries into a rich family, or vice versa. Mumtaz 
‘Ali follows Muslim legal authorities in thinking that equality of social 
and economic status between spouses is more conducive to under- 
standing and happiness. 

The worst sort of misunderstanding arises, however, from the 
fact that the partners to the marriage are given no choice in the matter — 
a theme that Mumtaz ‘Ali has emphasized before — and thus they do 
not have any expectation of happiness. Educated and respectable men, 
who should be more enlightened, treat their wives no better than brood 
mares or slaves. They come only to eat and sleep. They always 
speak harshly so that their wives are in constant fear of them. They 
order good quality food for themselves and their male relatives and 
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friends, and poor quality food for the women of the household. They 
haye ice and fans in the men’s quarters during the hot weather, but no 
such comforts for the zandnah, and so on. The cure forall these injust- 
ices is for the men to become more enlightened and realize that their 
wives are human too. Until women are treated like human beings, it is 
no use blaming them for not living up to their human potential. 
Mumtaz ‘Ali, who heretofore has emphasized mutual responsibility 
for improving marital relationships, here places the greater responsibi- 
lity upon men for bringing about social change. He also empha- 
sizes that simply talking about the need for change in public is not 
enough ; men must begin by setting an example in their private lives, 
Educated men, government servants, professionals and the like who 
talk about the need for self-government in India should realize the 
connection: before they grant greater rights to their women, how can 
they, in all seriousness, demand greater self-determination for 
themselves? 


The educated sections of the community, therefore, must lead the 
way in granting greater rights to their women and in re-enforcing the 
Shari‘ah, which has been forgotten. One of the legal reforms that 
Mumt&z ‘Ali advocates is the passage of a divorce law that recognizes 
Muslim women’s right to initiate divorce (khul). This right is present 
in the Shart‘ah, provided the woman gives up her right to the payment 
of mahr, but is not in force in India. He thus anticipates by some 
forty years the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act of 1939.29 

Mumtaz ‘Ali completes his discussion of marital relations by 
laying out a series of principles which, if observed by the spouses, 
will result in mutual happiness. His emphasis, as throughout the 
work, is upon an equitable relationship between men and women, and 
in this case, an equitable balance of rights and duties. The tendency 
in Muslim marriage has been for the man to claim all the rights and 
for the woman to assume all the duties. His advice to men, therefore, 
is that they have certain obligations toward their wives. For example, 
the husband should not begrudge his wife nice clothing and ornaments, 


(29) This act, among other things, was intended to ‘‘consolidate and clarify the 
provisions of Muslim law relating to suits for dissolution of marriage by 


women,” and established additional grounds for divorce which were not 
recognized in the Hanafi school. Esposito, pp. 78. 
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within their means. He should give his wife adequate money for 
household expenses and receive an accounting for it, without accusing 
her of wasting it. He should trust his wife, as mistrust is the basis of 
a great deal of bitterness in marriage. He should not test her love by 
asking her to sacrifice her ornaments to meet a sudden expense. Such 
demands are inappropriate. If some disagreement arises, they should 
not quarrel in front of the servants or other women of the household, 
as this will humiliate the wife; ratier they should discuss the matter 
in private. The women servants in the household should be under 
the supervision of the wife, and the husband should not interfere, give 
the maid servants extra orders, or, worst of all, have illegitimate child- 
ren by them. Neither husband nor wife should ask the other to stop 
seeing his or her own relatives. It is clearly unjust to ask the other to 
do something one would be unwilling to do oneself. When they 
quarrel, the husband may ask, “If I am so bad, why did you agree to 
marry me?” Or the wife may ask, ‘‘Why didn’t you marry someone 
else?” These sorts of questions are sinful and should be avoided at 
all costs. Husbands and wives are bound to disagree from time to 
time, but one should not cast aspersions on the agreement made by 
both partners and their families in the sight of God. Ifthe husband’s 
first wife has died and he has remarried, he should never compare his 
present wife to his first one, nor praise the first wife in front of his 
present one. Such comparisons arouse jealsusies and touch sensitivi- 
ties that are natural, but that should not be aggravated. Finally, the 
husband should not go out, shamelessly seeking his pleasure elsewhere, 
relying on the long-suffering patience of his wife. He should realize 
that God is on the side of the patient ones and has given them rights 
too. 


As for the wife, she too should follow certain basic principles in 
order to assure domestic happiness. Having emphasized her rights 
while giving advice to her husband, Mumtaz ‘Ali now emphasizes her 
duties toward him. Her duties included obedience, respect, and 
affection. Obedience to the husband is absolutely necessary, even if he 
is oppressive. Mumtaz ‘Ali gives as an example the husband who for- 
bade his wife to visit her mother even though the latter was on her 
death bed. When her mother died, he forbade her to join the funeral 
procession, and yet she remained obedient to her husband. Mumtaz 
‘Ali had already advised husbands against such behaviour, so he clearly 
feels that it is unjust, and yet, he here commends unquestioning 
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obedience on the part of the wife. Further, the wife should obey 
without showing displeasure, only drawing the line when obedience to 
the husband goes against God’s commandments. She can fast and pray 
without her husband’s permission, as that involves obedience to a 
higher authority. Second to obedience comes respect for the husband. 
Some women respect their husbands to their face but then complain 
about them behind their backs. That is no way to behave. Again, if 
there is disagreement, she should not confront him in public but treat 
the matter diplomatically and in private. 


Love and affection are even more neces.ary than obedience and 
respect in Mumta&z ‘Ali’s opinion. The wife’s every action should 
be governed by affection for her husband, and taken with a view to 
easing his worries and cares. When she marries and comes to his 
home, her first priority should be to learn his habits, his likes and 
dislikes, and always try to do what pleases him. Another sign of affec- 
tion involves keeping secrets. She should never reveal what he tells 
her in confidence. Capable housekeeping is also a sien of love and care 
for him: good cooking, skillful sewing, neatness and cleanliness should 
all be habitual for her. She should not be too dependent upon the 
servants in these matters, but know how to do things herself and thus 
be able to control and manage all that goes on in the household. And 
though supervision of the servants is her domain, she should always 
consult her husband before hiring or firing a servant. She should be 
moderate in her expenditures, neither extravagant nor stingy. She 
should be hospitable, making gue>ts feel welcome, within her means. 
She should not be envious of women who have more than she, but 
keep in mind her husband’s earnings, for earning is difficult but 
spending is all too easy. If her husband asks her to do something, 
she should always do it cheerfully and promptly. Postponing things 
because she is feeling tired or reluctant will not make the tasks any 
easier and will only result in her husband’s displeasure. Finally, if 
she should displease her husband in any way, she should not be too 
proud to ask his forgiveness. 


Mumtaz ‘Ali concludes by saying that if women cultivate the 
virtues of obedience, respect, and love, then their husbands will 
surely develop the same virtues. If the wife respects her husband and 
is obedient, then he will respect her and obey her wishes as well. If 
she loves him sincerely, then he will reciprocate her affections. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mumtaz ‘Ali’s Huqāq al-Niswan is an outspoken advocacy of 
women’s rights in Islam and in Muslim family life. It is an amalgam 
of Qur’én and hadith scholarship, recommendations for reform of 
individual behaviour based on Islamic law, social observation, and 
personal advice. Works of religious advice, advocating reform from 
a variety of points of view, were not at all unusual in the late 19th 
century, °° but Mumtaz ‘Ali’s work is unique for his egalitarian atti- 
tude toward human relations. His Urdu style is clear and unadorned, 
not designed to impress others with his erudition in Arabic and Persian, 
but rather to appeal to those who were literate but not highly learned, 
including women. His arguments are logical, his examples gleaned 
from the Prophetic tradition or from the actual behaviour of his friends 
and relations. One may differ with him over certain details, but his 
overall argument is unassailable: Womenare granted rights in Islam 
that are denied to them in practice. He attacks a host of customs 
and traditions which he regards as un-Islamic and oppressive to women. 
His aim is to acquaint women with their rights, and to get men to 
recognize women’s equal status as human beings and change their 
behaviour toward them. It is one thing, however, to accept the intel 
lectual basis of his argument, and it is quite another to change one’s 
intimate behaviour. Mumtaz ‘Ali concludes on an optimistic note 
which seems unjustified in retrospect. His work was received with 
hostility or, what is perhaps worse, apathy. The initial printing of 
1000 copies by his own publishing firm, the Dar al-Isha‘at-j Panjab 
in Lahore, was never repeated. Huqāqą al-Niswin was undoubtedly 
too far in advance of its times. Given the current debate about the 
importance of Muslim personal law reform, however, it is well to 
remember this early champion of women’s rights in the Shari'ah. 





(30) The Deobandts and Abl-i Hadith carried out a pamphlet war at that time, 
and works of religious advice were frequent phenomena all over India after 
the advent of the printing preas. See Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 199-215; 
and Rafiuddin Ahmed, The Bengal Muslims, 1871-1906 (Oxford University 
Press, New Delhi, 1981), pp 84-106. 
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SHUHUD Vs WUJUD 
A STUDY OF GISUDIRAZ * 


S. S. KHUSRO HUSSAINI 


Wahdat al-wujad, literally translated as “‘unity of being,” is 
applied to that mystical doctrine expressed by the brilliant Spanish 
Arab Sufi Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi' (b. 560/1165 in Murcia, and 
d. 638/1240 in Damascus). A great thinker as he was, Ibn ‘Arabi 
left behind such a lasting impression on the Sufis and philosophers 
to follow that even today he is addressed as al-Shaykh al-Akbar or 
Magister Maximus. His mystical theories not only came to be sup- 
jorted by a large following, but also became a target of severe 
criticism from the orthodoxy ( ‘ulamda-i sahir), for whom the expound- 
er of such theories was an heretic and an apostate. The criticism 
which came from the orthodox quarters is, perhaps, understand- 
able because of their purely exoteric approach to religion, and 
their uncompromising attitude. Surprisingly, this doctrine was look- 
ed down upon disapprovingly in some Sufi circles also. ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawlah al-Sımnänī? (d. 736/1336) of Iran, Sayyid Muhammad 


* This paper was inspired by an article written by my esteemed Professor Dr. 
Hermann Landolt ( ‘‘Simnant on Wahdat al-Wujad,”’ Collected Papers on Is- 
lamic Philosophy and Mysticism, ed. by M. Mohaghegh and H. Landolt, Teh- 
ran, 1971, pp. 91-112). An abridged version of this paper entitled ‘‘Grsadi- 
raz on Wahdat al-Wujad’’ was read at a conference on Sufism (in the year 
1981), organized by the Al! India Institute of Islamic Studies, Hamdard 
Complex, Tughlaqabad, N. Delhi. 


(1) For a critical analysis of his doctrines, see H. Corbin, Creative Imagination 
in the Safism of Ibn ‘Arabi (translated from the French by R. Manheim, 
Princeton, 1969); T. Izutsu, A Comparative Study of the Key Philosophical 
Concepts of Sufism and Taoism, Part I, The Ontology of Ibnul-‘ Arabt (Tokyo, 
1966); A.A. Afif, The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyiddin Ibnul-‘Arabt 
(Cambridge, 1936); $-A.Q. Hussaini, The Pantheistic Monism of Ibn al-‘Arabt 
(Lahore, 1970); M. Mole, Les Mystiques Musulmans (Paris, 1965), which 
contains some thought-provoking interpretations of the Shaykh; A. Schim- 
mel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam ( N. Carolina, 1975 ), pp. 263-74. 


(2) A Sufi of the Kubrawtyah order, and a disciple of Nar al-Din Isfara’int 
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al-Husayni-i Gistidirfiz? (b. 721/1321 in Delhi, and d. 825/1422 in 
Gulbarga ), Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi* (d. 1034/1624) both of India 
et al. were, for instance, critical of Ibn ‘Arabi. Professor Hermann 
Landolt rightly questions the attitude of Simn&ni,® for instance, 


But what shall we say if such opposition to and condemna- 
tion of Ibn ‘Arabi comes from the side of someone who was 
himself, as everybody agreed, a great mystic? Does it not mean 
that while criticizing Ibn ‘Arabi’s wahdat alwufkd or “unity 
of being,” Simndni was in fact attacking the very basis of his 
own mystic endeavours, for, we may ask, whether it is possi- 
ble to conceive of any mysticism at all without assuming the per- 
ception or realization of some kind of unity in Being, includ- 
ing what theologians cail Creator and creature or God and 
world? Or does it perhaps mean that Simnani had an alter- 
native solution to offer to the problem of mystical Union? 


The above questions posed by the Professor regarding Sim- 
nani, who lived in Iran approximately 85 years before Gisidiraz, 





(d. 7317/1317). For details, seo F., Meier, ‘* ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah al-Simnany,’” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, n. ed., vol. ə» ( Leiden, 1960), pp. 346-47: H. Cor- 
bin, En Islam Iranien Aspects Spirituels et Philosophiques, Tome III (n.p., 
1972); M Mole, “Les Kubrawiyya entre Sunnisme et Shiisme,’” Revue des 
Etudes Islamiques, XXIX (1961), pp. 61-142; H. Landolt, Collected Papers: 
idem, “Der Biiefwechsel Zwishen Kasani und Simngnt uber Wabdat ak Wu- 
gad,” Der Islam, Band 50:1 (1973), pp. 29-81: idem, Correspondence Spi- 
rituelle Echangee entre Nuroddin Esfarayeni ( ob. 7417/1317 ) et Som Disciple 
‘Alaoddawiah Semnani ( ob. 736/1336 ), Texte persan pubhe avec une intro- 
duction (Tehran, 1972). 


(3) Popularly known as Bandah Nawaz. A Sof of the Chishti order, and dis- 
ciple-successor of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Mamad, Chiragh-i Dahli ( d. 757) 
1356 ). For details, see K. A. Nwami, “Gisadaraz,” Encyclopaedia of Is- 
lam, n. ed., vol. fi{ Leiden, 1965), pp. 1114-16; SS.K. Hussaini, Sayyid 
Mukammad al-Husayni-i Gtsadiraz ( 721/1321-825/1422): On Sufism ( Ida- 
rah- Adabuyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1983 ). 


(4) A Sufi of the Naqshbındı order, and a disciple of Shaykh Baqi bi-Allah 
(d. 1012/1603). For details, see Y. Friedman, Shaykh Abmad Sirhindt- 
An Outline of His Thought anda Study of His Image in the Eyes of Posterity 
(Montreal, 1971); B.A. Faruqi, The Mujaddid’s Conception of Tauhid ( La- 
hore, 1940 ); idem, The Mujaddid’s Conception of God ( Lahore, 1952). 

(5) Landolt, Collected Papers, p- 94. 
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are quoted here because of their relevance to this paper and 
Gisidiraz himself. It is the contention of this paper to show that 
Gisūdirāz offered an alternative solution to the problem of wahdat 
al-wujād, and that he belonged to the same mystical tradition as that 
of Simnani, a tradition often labelled as wahdat al-shuhad, 

Both the Sufis had been very harsh on Ibn ‘Arabi. Gisidiraz 
writes,® 

if he (Ibn ‘Arabi) were alive during my times, I would have 

made him conscious of ‘“‘beyond-the-beyond’’ by taking him 

up (into the spiritual realm), and would have revived his 

belief (#man) and converted him into a Muslim. 
On reading Ibn ‘Arabi’s praise of the Divine Being in al- 
Futahat al-Makkiyah," “Praise be to the One who made things 
appear and who at the same time is the things’? (subkana man 
azhara al-ashya’ wa Huwa ‘aynuha), Simnani seems to have re- 
acted bitterly,® 


O Shaykh! If you heard someone saying that the excrement 
of the Shaykh is identical with the existence of the Shaykh, 
you certainly would not accept this from him; no, you would `’ 
be angry . . . . Return to God by sincere repentance, so that 
you may get out of this dangerous intricacy, for which even 
the materialists, the naturalists, the Greeks (i.e. the ‘Philoso- 
phers’ ) and the Buddhists have only disdain! Peace upon those 
who follow the Right Guidance. 


The two Sufis in fact criticized the same point; a point 
so central to Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine, upon which the whole theory 


(6) Grsadiraz, Khdrimah, ed. S.A. Husayn (Hyderabad, A.H. 1356) pp. 18-19; 
cf. S. Akbar Husayni, Tabsirat al-Iptilapat al-Saftyuak, ed. S.A. Husayn 
( Hyderabad, aH. 1365), pp. 71,73, 79. Hus biographers report that Giso- 
diraz had also written a critical commentary on the Fuses al-Hikam in Sul- 
tanpur, on his way to Gulbarga. Unfortunately, it is not extant today. See 
M.A. Samant, Siyar-i Muhammadi, ed. S.S. N. Ahmad Qadri ( Hyderabad, 
1969), pp. 115, and also pp. 54 & 143; A.A. Wa‘izt, Ta’rikh-i Habibi, Urdu 
trans. M. Yar Jang (Hyderabad, a.H 1368), p. 65; cf. S.A. Husayni, 
Jawami' al-Kalim, ed. M.H. Siddiqt (Kanpur, a.H. 1356), pp. 193-94. 

(7) Printed in 4 volumes, in Cairo in 1329/1911. 

(8) Landolt, Collected Papers, pp. 99-100. 
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of “unity of being” is built. Let me briefly analyse the salient 
features of the world-view of Ibn ‘Arabi, before I talk of 
Gisidiraz. 

Ibn ‘Arabi and the Three Metaphysical Categories 


Ibn ‘Arabi distinguishes three types of ontological categories? : 


1) The Absolute Being ( al-Wujid al Mutlaq ) which he identifies 
in his treatise, Kitīb Insh® al-Dawa’ir',° as God or Allāh the 
Creator. God qua Absolute Being, he describes as that which ex- 
ists through itself and through which everything else exists. It 
has no equal. According to ‘Abd al-Razz4q al-Kashani (d. 736/ 
1335), the identification of God as the Absolute Being is the 
essential point of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine. Simnani criticized this 
identification, and Gisūdirăz also aimed his refutation at the 
same idea,'! 


2) The second category is that which stands opposite to the first. 
In other words, this is the “limited being” (al-wujad almuqay- 
yad). It is ‘‘limited’’ because it cannot exist by itself, but necessarily 
needs the Absolute to exist through. Ibn ‘Arabi identifies it as the 
material world and all that it contains. 


3) The third metaphysical category is the most important 
one. According to Ibn ‘Arabi, it is joined to both, the first, 
ie. the Absolute, and the second, i.e. the world. In short, it 
is beth God and the world, and, at the same time, it is nei- 
ther. God nor the world. It is described as being existence and 
non-existence. It contains in itself the first and the second 
categories. Among the many terms used to describe it, are, 
“breath of the Compassionate” (nafas al-Rahmaan), ‘reality of 
all realities” (Aagigat al-haqViq), ‘‘permanent archetypes” ( al- 
a'yān al-thābitah), “perfect man” (al-insān al-kāmil), “reality 





(9) Ibid., pp. 100-101; Izutsu, p. 21. 
(10) Ed. by HS Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibm ‘Arabi (Leiden, 1919). 


(11) It'is surprising that Professor K.A. Nizami writes that after studying the 
works of Gisadiraz, it seems he criticized some of the insignificant and mı- 
nor aspects, ratber than the essential points of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrines. See 
Ta'rtkh-j Masha’ ikh-i Chisht, vol. i (revised edition, Delhi, 1980 ), p. 433. 
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of being Muhammad” (al-hagiqat al-Muhammadiyah), and others." 
The main idea behind this entity is that everything that be- 
longs to this world takes its form first in it, before becoming 
concrete things. It is, therefore, a link between God qua Absolute 
and the “limited beings.” 


Relationship Between the First and the Third Categories: Manifest- 
ation (Tajallt) 


The relationship, however, of the first category ‘Absolute 
Being” with the third category ‘‘reality of realities” is more inte- 
resting because of the mystical nature of the latter. It is, no 
doubt, given a status somewhat similar to the first metaphysic- 
al category; that is to say, it is, in the words of Professor 
Landolt, “in scme sense ‘absolute.’ ” ™ Ibn ‘Arabi himself does not 
elucidate this relationship clearly. 


Nevertheless, it can be said that the idea of manifestation ( tajat- 
K) plays a signal role in this regard. This manifestation is based 
upon the famous divine tradition so popular among the Sufis: the 
Prophet David asked God as to why He created the creation, and 
God replied, ‘‘I was a hidden treasure. I loved that I be known. So 
I created to be known ”!* Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi divides divine mani- 
festation basically into two types: 


a) tajalk-i shuhadt or the visible manifestation which signifies the 
world, and that which a mystic experiences; 


b) tajali-i ghaybt or the hidden manifestation, also called tajallt-i 
dhati or the essential manifestation, which takes place in the unseen. 
It is implied that the essential or hidden manifestation is that which 
takes place in the form of the third category ‘‘reality of realities,” 





(12) Fora list of synonymous terms used to express the same idea, see Corbin, 
Creative, p. 317, n. 77; Afifi lists as many as 18 terms, The Mystical, p. 66. 

(13) Landolt, Collected Papers, pp. 101-102. 

(14) Ibid., p. 102; Izutsu, p. 22; Corbin, Creative, p. 114, For details regard- 
ing the divine tradition, see B.Z. Ferozanfar, Asddith-i Mathnawi ( Tehran, 
1344/1955), p. 29; and Landolt, Correspondence, p. 123. 

(15) Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusas al-Hikam, ed. A.A. Afifi( Cairo, 1946), p. 120; Izutsu, 
pp. 37, 146-47; Corbin, Creative, pp. 195ff., 294-95, n. 15 ; Landolt, Col- 
lected Papers, pp. 102-103. 
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while the visible manifestation is in the appearance of concrete enti- 
ties in the present world. i 

These two levels of manifestation, however, are one in reality. 
This is so because for Ibn ‘Arabi, !* 


theophany in visible forms is essential or hidden theophany; for 
the divine Essence, just because it is essentially hidden and 
absolute, has no other means to show itself than in the very form 
of the one to whom it shows itself ( a-mutajallā laha). In other 
words: because the divine Essence has no form in its absolute 
oneness ( ahadtyah) and therefore can never appear as such, its 
form is identical with the forms of the things. 


In short, Ibn ‘Arabi says in his Fuss al-Hikam that the Truth ( al- 
Haqq ) is in reality limited by all limits ,'" for ‘‘to isolate the Absolute 
from the limited means precisely to limit the Absolute.’!8 This 
naturally brings before us a new aspect of the Absolute, which is 
basically different from the first category God quo Absolute Being 
“unlimited.” Thus, the transcendence of God safeguarded in the first 
instance becomes ambiguous. These two contradictory aspects of the 
Absolute tended to confuse the issue. It was, presumably, one of 
tHe reasons for Simnani’s and Gisidiraz’s criticism of the identifica- 
tion of God as Absloute Being. 


Application of the 3 Aspects of Quiddity (Mahtyah) to Existence 


The commentators Sadr al-Din Qinawi (d.672/1273 ) and a} 
Kashani philosophized the two-fold concept of the Absolute. In trying 
to clarify this duality, they applied the three Avicennian (Ibn Sina, 
d. 429/1037) aspects (i‘tibardt ) of quiddity ( mahiyah ) to the no- 
tion of existence ( wujad ). 


These 3 aspects are: 


a) lā bi-shar} shay’ (absolutely unconditioned ), i.e. if a concept is 
considered as having the possibility of being predicated of any parti- 
cular species, or as being undetermined. 





(16) Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 103 ; Corbin, Creative, p. 198 :Ibn ‘Arabi, Fugas, 
p. 121. 


(17) Ibn ‘Arabi, Fusns, p. 68; cf. Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 103. 
(18) Jbid., p. 111; Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 103. 
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This aspect comprises of the other two: 


b) bi-shar} 11 (negatively conditioned ), i.e. if a concept is consi- 
dered as being impossible to be mixed with anything else or being 
exclusively itself; and 


c) bi-shart shay’ (positively conditioned ), i.e. if a concept is consi- 
dered as being determined by mixture with one particular other quid- 
dity.!? 


Thus, we see that Ibn ‘Arabi’s first category corresponds to nega- 
tively conditioned, the second to positively conditioned, and the third 
category to absolutely unconditioned aspects. 


The commentators, however, identified pure existence with the 
aspect of lā bi-shar} shay’ or absolutely unconditioned. Thus, exist- 
ence itself from the above point of consideration became the third 
category of Ibn ‘Arabi. Besides, KAshāniī seems to have also identi- 
fied divine Essence as pure existence ; which in turn being absolutely 
unconditioned became the * 


origin (mansha’) of both the “negatively conditioned” or ‘‘ex- 
clusive” aspect of divine Unity ( ahadiyah as meaning bi shart lā ) 
and the ‘‘positively conditioned” or ‘‘inclusive’’ aspect of divine 
Unity (wahidiyah as meaning bi-shari shay’), that is to say of both 
the ‘‘exclusive’’ Unity of the divine Essence considered in its 
stage “before creation,” as it were (kana Allāh wa lam yakun 
maʻahù shay’ ) and of the ‘inclusive’? Unity of the Essence con- 
sidered together with its names or ‘‘after’’ creation, as it were. 
Another problem was, perhaps unintentionally, created due to the 
application of these considerations. As the aspect lā bi-shar} shay’ 
of the quiddity was generally related to Ibn Sin&’s natural universal 
(kulh jabi‘), ?! the transcendence of God could not be saved, be- 
cause the natural universal exists in reality as a part of its every 


(19) For detaits, see Landolt, Collected Papers, pp. 103-105. 


(20) Ibid, pp. 104-105, 111, n. 6; cf. Kashani, [ssilahat al-Safiyah, od. M. Wali 
al-Din ( Hyderabad, n.d. ), p. 95 ( al-tajalli al-awwal ), also pp. 76-77 (al- 
‘amd’ ). 


(21) Two important terms of logic are universal ( kullf ) and particular ( jwz’t ). 
If a concept excludes in itself any association it is called particular, while 
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particular which exists, and a part of what exists has existence, for ex- 
ample, the animality of ‘‘animal’’ is a part of every animal that 
exists. This is the reason why Gisiidiraz, particularly, emphasizes in 
his criticism that besides identifying God with Absolute Being, Ibn 
‘Arabi and his followers have turned Him into a ‘‘natural universal.” 
He writes, ™ 


Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers say that beyond this 
existence (wujad) there is no other existence, on which account 
they have called Him “Absolute” (Mutlaq) and “limited” (mugay- 
yad), and have made God into something similar to natural uni- 
versal (kulli tab'i ). 


With all this in mind, let us analyse the world-view of Gisidiraz. 
The World-View of Gisadiraz 


The world-view of Gisidiraz is also based on theophany ( ta/al- 
l), as that of Simnani ® and Ibn ‘Arabi. The divine tradition — I 
was a hidden treasure. I loved that I be known. So I created to be 
known — which we have quoted earlier, contains the reason for God’s 


if it includes in itself any association, it is called universal. For example, 
the concept of “man” ( nsdn ) is universal, while the name ‘AII is its parti- 
cular, When we, for instance say of “anımal” ( kayawan) that it is a 
universal, its implications are three: a) the concept of animal considered 
in itself, b) as a universal, andc) as a compound of the above two. The 
first is called natural universal ( ku/t tabt‘t), the second, logical univer- 
sal, and the third, intelle tual universal. For details, see D. Katibr, Risalat 
al-Sha nstyah, pp. 4-6. According to Ibn Stna, a natural univorsal isa quid- 
dity which is ready to become universal, e.g. when we have the concept of 
man established in our minds, we are in a position to apply it to many diffe- 
rent things, it then becomes universal. But before it is applied the concept 
is called natural ( ‘adi‘ah) or quiddity (méaAiyah), or natural universal. 
T. Izutsu, 23rd & 24th lectures, 4th & 6th November 1974, for the course 
on Technical Terms ın Islamic Philosophy (Institute of Islamic Studies 
McGill University, Canada). The implications are now clear when such 
ideas are applied to the concept of God. 

(22) Gisadiraz, Asmar al-Asrar, od. S.A. Husayn (Hyderabad, a.m. 1350), p. 22; 
cf. Husayni, Js i/&kar, Ch. 5, pp. 67-81, which deals with Gisodiraz’s objec- 
tions to Ibn ‘Araby. 

(23) Simnant, al-‘Urwak Ii-ah! al-Khalwah wa al-Jalwah (MS. As'ad Affendi 


1583, Istanbul), ff. 8b, 15a-16a. See also Landolt, Collected Papers, pp. 106 ff.; 
idem, Der Islam, 
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self-manifestation. This theophany of God is presented from two 
points of view: the first kind of manifestation is through the process 
of creation, while the second is related to the individual mystical ex- 
perience. 


The Cosmic Process of Creation 


According to Gisidiriz, God wanted to create that individual 
who could fully recognize His manifestation in direct vision. God is re- 
ported to have said: “I sat for a thousand years with My head between 
My knees, My eyes closed, thinking and investigating for a form and a 
structure which could know Me and perceive Me through the manifest- 
ations and openings. I could not think of anything but the form of 
Man. For this reason and purpose I fermented the clay of Adam 
with My own two hands for forty days, (so that ) he becomes a re- 
presentative (khaHfah) on My earth and a marrow in My heaven. 
Necessarily, that form had to comprise in itself all the manifestations 
or had to be comprehensive of all the categories and species of the 
universe 80 as to know Me in himself and perceive Me in his own in- 
dividual being.” $+ 


By introducing this Arabic quotation in the form of an otherwise 
unknown variant of the famous kadith qudsi mentioned above, Gisū- 
dirāz intends to stress a point central to his world-view. The pur- 
pose of creation is not only manifestation of God’s attributes in the 
multiplicity of things, but also recognition of His own individuality, 
possible only through self-cognition of another individual being, the 
perfect human person (according to the anonymous commentator, the 
“light of Muhammad” which is man’s waliyak) summing up the to- 
tality of things. * Therefore, Gisiidiraz adds in Persian, ‘‘as long as 
the person does not perceive a thing in himself and taste it such as it 
is, he will not really perceive it.” ** 


The commentator of Asm4r al-Asrar thinks that the “‘individual” 
is the ‘‘light of Muhammad” which is the beloved of the Truth. This 
light comprehends everything that exists and every other light is from 


(24) Guisadiraz, Asmar, pp. 158-59; cf. p. 31. 
(25) Ibid., p. 159; cf. Hussaini, On Sufism, p. 69. 
(26) Did. 
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it. It is the first and the last, the external and the internal for it 
is the manifestation of the Essence. The term ‘‘direct vision” is 
explained by the commentator as God’s placing His own Eye and 
Essence in the eye and essence of Muhammad. ® 


The form of man which was perceived by God as the only one 
which could perceive God in himself in return was given a compre- 
hensive shape. All the attributes found in potentia in God were 
manifested in actu through man. Thus all the entities were composed 
in the framework of man. Gisidiraz insists that the implication here 
is more than a mere philosophical recognition that man as microcosm 
reflects the universe. God cannot be known through the world. 
Rather, for the Sufis it is the opposite. Thus they say, “travel while 
Staying at home” and ‘‘search solitude while in community.” In 
other words, the universe is present in the very essence of man’s be- 
ing. ‘‘Travel in yourself (not in the world ) and everything will be 
witnessed by you.” # 

The antiphilosophic and pro-religious attitude of Gisidir&z be- 
comes clearer when he stresses the point that although man as such 
is the sum-total of the universe, it does not mean that any man is the 
sum-total. He argues that if the word ‘‘creation”’ in the above mention- 
ed divine tradition means man, it can only be the perfect man, be- 
cause ‘‘the man” like ‘‘the creation” ( with the definite article ) must 
be understood in the ‘‘absolute’”’ sense (i.e. the idea of man), and 
“absolute”? turns into “perfect.” The most perfect of all perfect 
ones is evidently Muhammad, the seal of prophets. Therefore, 
Gisidiraiz writes, “I created the creation” really means, “I created 
Muhammad the seal of Messengers.” 3° 

An interesting aspect is the analysis by Gisidiraz of the imperfect 
form of the verb ‘‘to know” in the divine tradition — I was a hidden 
treasure, I loved that I be known .... The form “I be known,” he 
writes, should not only be understood in the passive but also in the 
active voice, The tradition then means also ‘I created the creation 
in order to know myself.” He further explains that while God was 


(27) Anonymous, Asrar al- Asmar (MS. Asafiyah Library, Tasawwuf 1464), vol. i, 
f. 248a, f. 249a. Cf. Hussaini, On Sufism, pp. 68-69. 

(28) Gisaodiraz, Asma, p. 159. 

(29) Hid., p. 160. 
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‘‘all-knowing’’ (‘AAm) of the things prior to their existence, He became 
“‘all-informed’’ (Khabir) of the things after their existence.?° This 
would mean that God’s knowledge from being potentially universal 
before the creation became particular experiential knowledge after the 
creation. This is the knowledge which Gisidiraz also terms ‘‘direct 
vision” in the context of mystical experience. These two aspects are 
explained by the commentator as God’s being a gnostic in potentia 
is “His all-knowingness,’’ while His becoming a gnostic in actu is 
“His all-informedness.”’ #! Gīsūdirāz himself adduces the image taken 
from human experience of self-perception through a mirror, * 


One cannot by oneself perceive oneself.’ You have to create a 
mirror so that your reflection appears in that mirror. So look at 
your individuality and you will see your own beauty . . . . God is 
in everything, with everything (but) everything is from Him and 
subsists through Him. He Himself sees Himself and plays 
with Himself, not that He engages in something other than 
Himself. 


The above discussion brings us to some important questions like, 
when Gisidiraz writes, on the one hand, that God is in everything 
and with everything, then why is everything from and through Him 
and not Him ?, and how is, then, Gīsūdirāz any different from Ibn 
‘Arabi? Let me point out to you that Gisidiraz does not mean by 
the above statements that God exists in everything. Commenting on 
a saying of Ibn WAsi‘ (c. 120/737), ‘‘I do not see anything but I witness 
God in it,” he states that the above saying means that it is the emana- 
tion (fayd) of God in everything but not God Himself. Ibn WaAsi‘’s 
utterance, he writes, is the result of his experience through direct 
vision. God, Gisidiriz says, is transcendental while everything else 
exists through His emanation. The efforts of both Gisidiraz and 
Simndni are attempts to save the transcendence of God which, accor- 
ding to them, was lost by Ibn ‘Arabi. This will further be clarified 
in the following discussion of three important technical terms. 


(30) Ibid., p. 161. 
(31) Anonymous, Asrār, vol. i, f. 248b. 
(32) Gisadiraz, Asmar, p. 161; cf. p. 338. 
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Beyond the Beyond (Warg al-War?) 


The term ‘‘beyond the beyond,” for Gisfidiraz, signifies God in 
His absolute remoteness. It indicates that God is beyond the compre- 
hension of anyone be it a saint or a prophet. As mentioned above 
Gisūdirăz criticised Ibn ‘Arabi for identifying God as absolute exis- 
tence. He writes that, Ibn ‘Arabi pointed out God as being in all the 
forms and shapes because he was himself not conscious of ‘beyond 
the beyond.” By this identification [bn ‘Arabi has limited God. On 
the contrary, Gisiidiraz says that God is unidentifiable and the forms 
and shapes are in reality the manifestations of God’s emanation not 
God. The Essence of God is something which does not have an end. 
It is an endless line of oceans to infinity. This stage of “beyond the 
beyond” can only be described, he writes, by the saying, “he who 
knows God, becomes dumb.” As a result it is only astonishment. This 
term indeed is very similar to the idea of ‘ama’ or (as translated by 
Professor Izutsu) abysmal darkness and the concept of the “absolute 
absolute” which transcends all qualifications and relations that are 
humanly conceivable. 32 


Emanation (Fay¢) 


The self-manifestation or theophany (tajali) of God, for Gisū- 
diraz, may be described as “emanation.” It is this particular concept 
which he also calls “divine emanation” that is present with all the 
entities. He states that this ‘‘emanation” is eternal and therefore, 
he sometimes calls it the ‘‘eternal emanation.” According to Gisū- 
diraz its relationship to man is like that of a beloved to the lover. It 
is neither attached to man nor detached, nor is it internal or external 
to him. Yet it is nearer to man than his own jugular vein or his 
pupil. It is interesting to note that “emanation” has almost the same 
relationship with God. This “divine emanation,” Gisiidiraz states, 
is also addressed as God or as creator of everything. On the other 
hand, it is also termed saint (walt; a name, incidentally, of God too, 
in the Qur’an, “Allah is the protecting wa of those who believe” 
H : 257). The application of the term ‘‘emanation” to both the terms 
God and Saint, the meeting place of both has been defined. Thus 


(33) For details, soo Hussaini, On S ifism, pp. 74-76. 
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divine emanation as ‘‘Saint’’ is the sum-total of the universe taken as 
that perfect man in whom God recognises His own individuality or the 
place where God and man unite. *4 

The Perfect Man (Insdn-i Kamil) 

The term creation in the divine tradition discussed earlier con- 
aotes to the idea of the “‘perfect man” which according to Gisidiraz 
is the first creation. The ‘‘perfect man”’ is absolute in the sense that 
the totality of existences are comprehended by him. It is implied to 
be the first, and the perfect manifestation of God. It signifies the 
divine emanation. From.one aspect the “‘perfect man” is totally one 
with God. It is the manifestation of God’s essence, its source being 
beyond the beyond. This concept is very similar to the ‘‘perfect man” 
that Ibn ‘Arabi describes for us. He writes that it synthesizes in itself 
all the existents of the universe and is in a way the absolute itself. * 


The cosmic process of creation, for Gisiidiriz, as it was for 
Simnani too, centres around the notion of God’s act (ji‘/), rather than 
the notion of existence of Ibn ‘Arabi. 


There are five levels on which theophany takes place in the crea- 
tive process: veiled essence (dhat), veiling essence (dkat), attributes 
(sifat), acts (af‘al), and effects (maf‘alat).* These levels are essen- 
tially the same as those of Simndni for whom there are four: essence, 
attributes, acts, and effects, *’ For Gisidiraz, the level of essence, 
under the present context, has two aspects: that which is veiled, and, 
at a lower level, that which veils the former. These aspects have been 
attributed to the essence for the reason that Gisfidiraz has 5 corres- 
ponding mystical stages on the Sufi journey ; so reminiscent of Najm 
al-Din al-Razi (d. 654/1256) in his Mirsad al-‘Ibdd, Besides, the 
“‘veiled’”’ essence signifies his concept of the beyond the beyond (wara’ 
al-ward’) : ?° that is to say the transcendental God who is accessible to 
nobody. 





(34) For details, see ibid., pp. 76-79. 

(35) For details, see ibid , pp. 79 ff. 

(36) Gtsadiraz, Asmar, pp. 42,130, & cf p. 23. 
(37) Simnant, ‘Urwah, ff. 12a-12b, 

(38) See swpra, note 33. 
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The image which Gisiidiraz often quotes to show the significance 
of the 5 levels of divine self-manifestation is that of an ocean. The 
restlessness of an ocean is called waves (maw/), what rises up from an 
ocean is called vapours (bukhar), when these vapours are condensed in 
the atmosphere, they are called clouds (sahsdb), when the clouds trickle 
down they become rain, when the rain flows, it is called stream, and 
when the stream merges into the ocean it turns into the ocean itself. 
In fact, he says, ‘‘rain is from the ocean and the ocean is from the 
rain.” 39 


This is immediately comparable to the favourite image of Simnani, 
regarding the act of writing. He gives the example of an individual 
being (shakhsuk al-wahid) corresponding to the level of essence ; his 
quality of writerness (katibtyah) corresponds to attributes ; his act of 
writingness (kitabah) corresponds to the level of acts; and the out- 
come, i.e. his letter (makt#b), corresponds to the level of effects, # 


By using these images, both the Sufis want to emphasize that even 
though each level is distinguished from the other, there remains 
some sort of identity between them, which point Simnani seems to 
admit frankly, +! while Gīsūdirāz clearly implies, when he says that 
the rain is from the ocean and the ocean from the rain. They also 
intend to point out that each level precedes the other. In short, the 
direct cause of the effect is the act which precedes it; for example, 
the direct cause of a flowing stream is the rain, and not the ocean 
(while in the case of Simnani, the cause of the letter is the act of 
writing, not the writer). Gisiidiriz at the same time wants to clarify 
that these are various manifestations which are not to be confused 
with its subject, that is God. They may also denote, as suggested by 
his commentator, various attributes, multiple names and innumerable 
acts of God. 4 





(39) Gisadiraz, Asmar, pp 23-24, 52-53; Husayni, Isrilahat, pp. 54, 86, 98; cf. 
Hussaini, On Sufism, pp. 78, 147. 


(40) Simnant, ‘Urwah, ff. 12a-12b; cf. Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 107. 


(41) Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 107. 
(42) Ibid. 
(43) Anonymous, Asrar, f. 51a; cf Hussaini, On Sufism, pp. 78, 147. 
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For Gisidiraz, there are 5 distinct stages experienced by a Sufi on 
his spiritual journey. In the ascending order, they are, Law (shars‘at), 
Path (tariqat), Reality (hagiqat), Truth of Reality (haqq al-haqiqat), 
and Reality of Truth (Aagigat al-Haqq). Law is explained as the say- 
ing of the perfect man, path as the action of the perfect man, Reality 
as the sight of the perfect man, Truth of Reality as the being of the 
perfect man, and Reality of Truth as the being of non-being of the 
perfect man. “ 


Two levels of theophany are distinguished on the two highest 
stages. Theophany of the attributes and names corresponds to the 4th 
stage Truth of Reality. On this stage, all the attributes and names of 
God are manifested to the Sufi traveller. By virtue of this manifesta- 
tion of divine emanation, all the 99 names of God become the attribute 
of the one who experiences it. $ Gisidiraz’s son S. Akbar Husayni, 
who is commenting on his father’s work, writes that the traveller, 
then, is described by the attribute of ‘‘reality of being Muhammad” 
(hagiqat-i Muhammadiyat), a term obviously borrowed from Ibn 
‘Arabi. The Sufi repeats whatever this attribute says, after which he 
gives in to ecstatic utterances, for he sees himself as God. Both Gisi- 
diraz and his son associate this stage and its theophany to the 
intoxicated Sufis like Mansiir al-Hallaj (d. 309/922), Abū Yazid al- 
Bastami (d. 261/874), and others. The utterances on this stage, 
therefore, are said to be, “I am the Truth’ and ‘Glory be to me” 
etc. 4’ The implications are that Ibn ‘Arabi also belonged to this stage. 


The second level of theophany is that of the essence itself (tajalli-i 
dhat). It is manifested to the traveller on the Sth and the final stage, 
Reality of Truth; that is, if he manages to reach this stage, because 
Gisidiraz feels that the traveller definitely needs a preceptor (pir) to 
guide him on the previous stage where the Sufis usually tend to get 
lost. The utterances, however, on this final stage are, “He is the 
Truth” and ‘‘Glory be to Allah.” 4 


(44) Gisadiraz, Asmar; p. 28; cf. Hussaini, On Sufism, p. 82 ff. 
(45) See Hussaini, On Sufism, p. 85. 

(46) Did. 

(47) Jbid. 

(48) Ibid. 

(49) Ibid, 
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Gisidiraz writes that the significance of this stage is that the Sufi 
traveller “realizes” ®© that God is really beyond the beyond. ‘‘It is 
like looking for pulp (maghz) in an onion,” ©! he writes, in an ende- 
avour to save the transcendence of Allah. Here he defines the word 
wujad as consciousness. 


Conclusion 


In the concluding remarks, let me point out to you that the term 
wakdat al-wuajd, which has today been permanently associated with 
the name Ibn ‘Arabi, is not known to have occurred in the Shaykh 
al-Akbar’s own works. As already referred to, the basic idea behind 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s whole doctrinal system is his identification of God with 
absolute Being (al-Wujūd at Mujlaqg). Kashani further says that either 
one accepts this identity or he does not, because there is no inter- 
mediary solution. ®t This is exactly the idea which the refutations of 
both Gisidiraz and Simnani are aimed at. The identity had left 
little or no distinction whatsoever between the Creator and His crea- 
tion. The Creator-creature bond was depicted as being so strong 
that it was tantamount to saying that neither can exist without the 
other, ® 


In a situation like this the Islamic orthodoxy could only pass 
verdicts of blasphemy or heresy, as the famous Hanbali theologian 
Ibn Taymiyah (d. 724/1323) did. But a problem created by a Sufi 
could be aptly solved or explained only by another Sufi, because he 
alone can ‘in reality’ understand and ‘perceive its nature. This is 
exactly what Simndni and Gisidiraz did. By re-examining the problem 
in the light of their own spiritual experiences, they tried to re-establish 
or save the transcendence of Allah. This does not mean, however, 
that their system lacked in the realization of any kind of Unity in 
Being. As a matter of fact, Ibn ‘Arab?s spiritual experience has been 
described by Gisidiraz as pertaining to that stage which is peculiar to 





(50) id., po. 85-86. 
(51) Gtsadirgz, Asmdr,p. 240. 
(52) Landolt, Collected Papers, p. 100. 


(53) See Corbin, Creative, pp. 199,308 n. 48, 309 n. 49; cf. Kashani, /g{ilahas, 
p. 101. 
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the ecstatic Sufis, as already observed. Regarding Simndni Prof. 
Landolt writes, * 


Simndni really tried to work out a different approach which was 
based on the notion of Act rather than on that of existence, that 
is to say on a dynamic entity rather than a static one.... 


The same is true of Gisidiriz. The probabilities of the latter Chishti 
Sufi’s having either read or known Simnani’s writings, seem to be 
remote, as there are no indications to it. Nevertheless, the same 
mystical tradition as that of Simnani, underlies the spiritual experi- 
ences of Gisiidiriz;™ the tradition known as wahdat al-shuhad or 
literally translated as ‘‘unity of witnessing,” which exphasizes ‘‘dyna- 
mic becoming,” rather than ‘‘static being.” In this regard, Gisidiraz 
is, therefore, the link betweon ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah al-Simndni and Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi. 


(54) Seo Landolt, Collected Papert, p. 109. For a detailed analysis of the 
problems see, idem, Der Islam. 


(55) For a discussion on the possibility of an influence, see Hussaini, On Sufism, 
pp. 17-19. 

(56) It 1s generally believed today that he was an exponent of the docttino of 
“unity of being’ of Ibn ‘Arabi. See Hussaini, On Sufism, pp. 9, 30 nh. 
49,50,51,52,53 & 54, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARGHUNS AND TARKHANS OF SIND 
AND THE RISE AND FALL OF DHU AL-NUN ARGHUN 
UNDER THE TIMURIDS OF HARAT 


M. SALEEM AKHTAR 


Sequestered in the extreme western corner of the South Asian 
subcontinent, Sind has almost always enjoyed a peculiar aloofness from 
the developments taking place in neighbouring regions. ! During the 
latter half of the 9th/15th and in the early 10th/16th centuries, when 
the scions of the great house of Timir were contending for the frag- 
ments of the quickly disintegrating empire of their ancestor, and the 
Emperors of Delhi were endeavouring to arrest the fissiparous tenden- 
cies of their dominions, the throne of Sind was adorned by Jim Nizam 
al-Din Nanda (866-914/1461-1508), the penultimate ruler of the 
S&immah dynasty. The Jam’s territories, as pointed out by Erskine, ? 
“reached from the ocean to the Multan territory, above Bheker, on 

‘the one side, and from the Rajpit desert and Kach, to the Bdlan Pass 
and Balichistan on the other; comprehending the Delta of the Indus 
and the country on both sides of the river to some distance from its 
banks, especially Sehwan with ShikArpore, Kach-Gandava, and part of 
Siwistan’’. Thanks to the pragmatic policies of this Jam, as the 
Sammah rulers of Sind were traditionally called, Sind became a land 
of peace and prosperity. The insurgent tribes were effectively held in 
check, people lived in harmony with each other and art and learning 
rapidly progressed.* However, as subsequent events proved, Jim 


(1) For details, see H.T. Sorley, Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit (Lahore, 1966, repr.), 
pp. 17-14 and Rama Shanker Avasthy, The Mughal Emperor Humayun, 
(Allahabad, 1967), pp. 392-95. 

(2) William Erskine, A History of India Under the Two First Sovereigns of the 
House of Iaimur-Baber and Humayun (Shannon-Ireland, 1972 repr ), vol. i, 
p. 358. 

(3) Sayyid Muhammad Ma‘sam Bhakkar1, Ta'rikhk-i Sind, ed. ‘Umar b. Muham- 
mad Da’adpota (Bombay, 1938), pp. 73-76 and Sayyid Tahir Mahammad 
Nisyant Thaththawi, Ta’rikh-i Tahiri, ed, N. A. Baloch (Haidarabad Sind, 
1964), pp. 51-56. 
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Nand&’s was the twilight of Simmah rule in Sind and, like the last 
phase in the life of a candle, the efflorescence of the power and dignity 
of his house was at its brightest during his reign. With his death, 

the native tribes were divided among themselves, each faction support- 
ing its own candidate for the throne; the court was engulfed by plots 
and conspiracies, and the concomitant misgovernment undermined the 
kingdom’s security and stability. At this time, the Arghūn ruler of 
Qandahir, Shah Beg, was under increasing pressure from Babur to quit 
Qandahar. With Jim Nanda gone, all obstacles to Shah Beg’s conquest 
of Sind were removed. After this conquest was accomplished, 

for three quarters of a century these territories were directly ruled by 

the Arghiins and their Tarkhin cousins; and thereafter, for another 

quarter of a century under the suzerainty of the Mughals of India. The’ 
death of Mirzi Ghazi Beg Tarkhan in 1021/1642 terminated this era of 
Sind’s history, and henceforth it came under the direct rule of Mughal 

governors. Finally, after Nadir Shah’s invasion of India in 1151/1739, 

when as part of the peace treaty, Emperor Muhammad Shah (1131-61/ 

1719-48) ceded all the territories west of the Indus to the Iranian 

invader, * the last Mughal representative in the region, Miyaén Nir 

Muhammad, of the native Kalhdra clan, theoretically at least, became 

a vassal to Iran, though Nadir Sh&h could not obtain the Miyan’s 

allegiance without storming his stronghold at ‘Umarkot during the 
following year. § 


The Arghiins traced their origins through Arghin Khan to 
Chingiz,® one of the two great Mongol conquerors, the other being 


(4) Mirza Mahdı Khan Astrabadi, Durrak-i Nadirah, ed. Sayyid Ja‘far Shahidi 
(Tehran, 1341 H Sh.), p. 487; Mukammad Shafi‘ Warid Tehrani, Ta'rikk-i 
Nadir Shaht, ed Rida Sha‘banI (Tehran, 1349 H. Sh.), p. 235; L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah (Lahore, 1976 repr.), p. 153 ; Zahir Uddin Malik, The Reign of 
Mukammad Skah, 1719-1748 (Bombay, 1977), p. 181. 


(5) Mirza Mahdi Khan Astarabadi, pp. 496-505; Lockhart, pp. 157-61; 
‘Abd al-Karim Kashmiri, Bayda-i Waqi‘, ed. K. B. Nasim (Lahore, 1970), 
pp. 53-58; Sayyid Muhammad Bilgirami, Tabsirat al-Nazirin, MS., Sayyid 
Husam al-Din Rashidt Private Collection (1979), entries for a-H. 1151 and 
1156. 


(6) Seo Mahmudu! Hasan Siddiqi, History of the Argkuns ard Tarkhans of Sind 
(1507-1593), (Haidarabad Sind, 1972), p. 249. 
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Timir, whose blood comingled with the former’s in the veins of 
Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur,’ the founder of the Mughal dynasty 
in India. Although the Arghins had long been in the service of the 
Timirids, and several of them fought under Iki Timir for Amir Timir 
(d. 807/1405), who were rewarded by that great empire-builder for 
their meritorious services with the exalted title of Tarkhan,* with its 
numerous concomitant perquisites, ® they did not achieve pre-eminence 
among the Mongo! tribes until 855/1451, the year in which Timir’s 





(7) Stanley Lane-Poole, Babar (New Delhi, 1957, repr.), p. 9. 


(8) The title of Tarkhan, whose history goes back to the time of Chingiz Khan 
(Abn al-Fadl ‘Allami, Akbarndmak [Calcutta 1887], vol. iti, p- 635; Sayyid 
Mir Muhammad b. Sayyid Jalal Thaththawi, Tarkhännämah [Haidarabad 
Sind, 1965] pp. 4-5), was generally conferred for exceptionally distin- 
guished services, regardiess of the racial descent and tribal affiliations of 
the recipient. Among the 12 tribes which submitted to the rule of Timar, 
theArghans and Tarkhans wero also included. These Tarkhans were not 
necessarily of Arghaon origin, as they could have descended from the 
Tarkhans created by some earlier rulers (see Mirza Muhammad Haydar 
Dughlat, Ta’rikk-i Rashidi, tr. E. Denison Ross, ed. N. Elias [London, 
1895], p. 55 and n. 3). In 793/1391 all those who fought valiantly against 
the Qipchaq ruler, Taqtmish, were raised to the status of Tarkkaa by 
Timor. The forefather of the Tarkhans of Sind, Ikn Timor, an Arghoo 
(Tarkhannamak, p. 5), laid down his life in thls encounter (Nizam al-Din 
Shami, Zafarnémah, od. Felix Tauer [Prague, 1937-56], vol. i, pp. 122-23 ; 
vol. ii, p. 96). According to Tarkhanaamah, p. 5, which bases its infor- 
mation on the Zafarndmah-i Timart, Timar raised the entire tribe of his 
dead retamer to the status of Tarkhan. The Tarkhans of Sind were descend- 
ed from this tribe. Shibani Khan Uzbek conferred this title at least on 
two persons (see Khwand Mir, Habib al-Siyar [Bombay, AH. 1273), 
vol ii, 306, 1.2, quoted in Zahir al-Din Muhammad Babur Padshah Ghazi, 
Baburnamah [Memoirs of Babur], tr. Annette Susannah Beveridge [New 
Delhi; 1979 repr.], p. 133, no. 1; and Majalis al-Nafa'is quoied in 
Lughatndmah-i Dikkhuda [Tehran], letter t4, fascicule 6, p. 546). The 
increase or decrease in the privileges accompanying this title depended on 
the pleasure of the ruler granting it (Ta’rtkh-! Rashid, pp. 54-55). Babur 
granted some of these privileges to Baqi Chaghaniyani (Baburnamah, 
p. 250) and Akbar conferred the title of Tarkhan on Nar al-Din Muham- 
mad Safidant, but gave him only a diploma of investiture and a standard 
(see Mir ‘Als’ al-Dawlah Kami Qazwini, Nafa’is al-Ma’athir, MS. 
(Aumer 3 Munich, letter #4.) ' 

(9) For the perquisites granted by Tımar to his Tarkhans, sce Nizam al-Din 
Sham, vol. i, p. 123. 
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great-grandson and Babur’s grandfather, Sultan Abū Sa‘id Mirzā, 
ascended the throne of Samarqand. 


The progenitor of the Arghin rulers of Sind, Mir Dhū al-Nin 
started his career under Sultan Abū Sa‘id (855-73/1451-69).1° Besides 
the fact that Dhi al-Nan hailed from the Arghin tribe which had 
played a prominent role in raising Sultan Abū Sa‘id to the throne, !! 
the coincidence of Abū Sa‘id’s great liking for brave men * and Dhū 
al-Niin’s exceptional skill in single combat '* made it much easier for 
the gallant youth to work his way up to the closest circle of that 
monarch.'* After the tragic death of Sultan Abi Sa‘id on 22 Rajab 
873/5 "8 / February 1469, at Qarabagh, © Dhā al-Nin joined tho 


(10) Mir Khwand, Rawdar al-Safa (hereinafter R. S.) (Tehran, 1339 H. Sh.), 
vol. vii, p. 89; Habtb al-Siyar (hereinafter H. S.) vol. itl, p. 237. 


(11) Dawlatshgh Samarqandi, Tadkkirat al-Skw‘ara’, ed. Muhammad ‘Abbasi, 
- (Tebran, n.d.), p. 406. 


(12) He created a special ‘‘Corps of Braves” in his army. See Baburndmah, 
pp. 28,50. 


(13) See ibid., p. 274. 
(14) R.S., vol. vii, p. 89; ALS., vol. iil, p. 237. 


(15) According to Dawlatshah (p. 540), he was killed on 21 Rajab 873. H.S. 
(vol. 111, p. 190) also gives the same year, but writes that he was killed on 
22 Rajab after his visit to Mirza Yadgar Muhammad. The year 873/1469 
1s also supported by C. E. Bosworth, The Islamic Dynasties (Edinburgh, 
1967), p. 165. Cf. E«G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (C.U.P., 1964, 
repr.), vol. ui, p. 389, where he wrongly ascribes Sultan Aba Sa‘id’s death 
to the year 872/1467-8. Da’adpota (Ta’rtkh-1 Sind, p. 307, n.) also follows 
him. 


(16) R.S., vol. vil, p. 89; H-S., pp. 190-91, 237; Ta’rikh-i Sind, p. 80; Tarkhan- 
namah, p. 6. According to Dawlatshah (p. 541), Sultan Abn Sa‘id was 
killed in the Magan desert. The editor of Ta’rikk-i Sind, Da’adpota, on 
the basis of this statement of Dawlatshah, speculates that Mir Ma‘sam 
confounded the Timarid Aba Sa‘td with the Il-Khanid, for it was the latter 
who was killed at Qarabagh Apart from the fact that Maqan and 
Qarabagh are contiguous geographically, but not identical, the second 
supposition of the learned scholar is also baseless, because the Il-Khanid 
Aba Sa‘id lost his life during a military campaign in the Caucasus. See 
B. Spuler, s.v. “Ti-Khans,’’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition. 
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entourage of Sultan Husayn B&yqara (873-911/1468-1506), 17 a fourth 
cousin of Babur '® and ruler of Harāt, whose court was, in the years 


(17) 


(18) 
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R.S., vol. vii, p. 89; H.S., vol. ili, p. 237. According to Ta'rikh-i Sind, 

(p. 80), which otherwise copies all the information about Mir Dha al-Nan 
word for word from the Fawgat al-Safa’ or the Habib al-Styar (the latter 
in its turn plagiarizes the former), Mir Dhn al-Nan spent some days in the 
service of Sultan Yadgar Mirza (instead of Sultan Husayn Mirza) before 
returning to Samarqand; but this ıs not borne out by facts. Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara heard the news of Sultan Aba Sa‘td’s death at Abtward, on his way 
back from Transoxiana, and proceeded to Harat, where he arrived on 8 Mu- 

harram 873/29 July 1468 ; and two days later, on Friday, 10 Ramadan/31 

July, the khu bah was read in his name from the pulpit of the congregation- 

al mosque of the capital. The Sultan left Harat for Mashhad on 4 Rabi‘ 

I 874/11 September 1469, and from there, some time afterwards, set out in 

pursuit of Mirza Yadgar Muhammad, the last prince from the line of 
Shabrukh, via Yalqur Aqach-i Khabashan. It is in this latter place that 
Dha al-Nan parted company with him and headed towards Samarqand. 

Sultan Husayn continued his march and defeated Yadgar at Chaniran, 

near Abiward. Subsequently, however, taking advantage of the absence of 
Sultan Husayn, who had gone to the Yaza-tq Fort, his wife Payandah 

Begam, who was an aunt of Yadgar Muhammad, on the instigation of 

some nobles, captured Harat and on 6 Muharram 975/5 July 1470 proclaim- 

ed Yadgar, who was then at Tas, the new king. Within a few weeks, ` 
Sultan Husayn surprised Yadgar Muhammad in Ravens’ Garden of Harat, 

took him captive and, not long afterwards, on 21 Safar 975/19 August 1470 

(H.S , vol. di, p. 224, has 23 Safar), had him put to death. According to 

Babur (Bdburndmak, hereinafter B.N., pp. 134-5), Yadgar was 17 to 18 

years of ago at that time (for details, soe Rawdat al-Safa, vol. vii, 

pp. 34-61). Viewed in the light of this account of events, Mir Ma‘sam 

(Ta’rikh-i Sind, hereinafter T-S., p. 80) automatically stands contradicted, 

and so are the Tarkhdnndmak (pp. 6-7) and some modern authorities (e.g. 

History of Arghuns and Tarkhans of Sind, p. 251) who wero misled by his 

statement. 


In the Lughatnamah (letter yä, fascicule 1, p. 51) the poet ‘Abd al-Wasi* 
who discovered Yadgar Muhammad’s year and month of death from the 
Persian phrase skahr-i Safur (‘The month of Safar’), A.H. 975, has been 
confounded with the famous 6th/12th century luminary ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ 
Jabali. For the jatter, see Jan Rypka, et al., History of Iranian Literature, 
ed.Karl Jahn (Dordrecht, Holland, 1969), p. 328. 

It may also be mentioned that the order and dates of Yadgar and Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara’s accession to the throne of Harat mentioned by C. E. 
Bosworth (p. 165) are also incorrect. 


Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 19. 
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to come, to be “‘one of the most brilliant centres of letters, art and 
learning which ever existed in Persia.” '® A man of high ambition as 
Dhi al-Nin was, position offered to him by Sultan Husayn fell far 
short of his expectations.* Consequently, while on the march 
with Sultan Husayn against Sultan Yadgir Muhammad, Dh al-Nin 
turned his reins from Yalqur Agich-i Khabūshān towards Trans- 
oxiana. Back in Samarqand, he had hardly been able to serve Babur’s 
uncle, Sultan Ahmad Mirza (873-99/1469-94), *! for two to three years 
when the scramble for primacy between the Arghiin and Tarkhān fac- 
tions at the Miranshahi court obliged him to seek safety in Khurasan. ™ 
Sultan Husayn Bayqara welcomed Dhi al-Niin back to his court, but 
precisely how long it took the latter to regain the confidence of that 
monarch is open to conjecture. The most that can be said is that in 
814/1479-80 he was entrusted with the governorship of Ghir™ and 
Zamindawar.** The Nikidiri and Hazāra tribes of those territories 
had long been a source of inconvenience and alarm to the authorities 
at Harat. Hence there could not have been a better outlet for the 
indomitable courage and irrepressible military zeal * of this seasoned 
soldier. Accompanied by a force comprising not more than 70 to 80* 


(19) E.G. Browne, p. 390. 

(20) RS., vol. vit, p. 89; A.S., vol. iii, p. 237. 

(21) ‘For his particulars, see B.N., p. 33 ef seq. 

(2) R.S., vol. vii, p. 89; H.S., vol. lii, p. 237. 

(23) For Ghar, see C. E. Bosworth, “The Early Islamic History of Ghar,” The 
Medieval History af Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia (London, 1977), 
vol. ix, pp. 116-33. Also see B.N., pp. 200, 214, 222. 

(24) “This province, which stretches from the roots and valleys of the Hazara 
mountains, along the right bank of the Helmend till its anion with the 
Arghandab river, which joins it from Kandehar, Is one of the richest and 
most fertile countries in these parts.” Erskine, vol. i, p. 264. According to 
Babur (B.N., p. 274), Zamindgwar was entrusted to Dha al-Nan at a later 
date. Firishta (Ta’rikh-I Firishta [hereinafter T.F.] [Nawalkishoor, no. d.}, 
Maqalah viil, p. 321) wrongly asserts that Shah Husayn bestowed tho 
government of Qandahar, Zamindawar, Saghar (sic) and Talak on Dba 
al-Non in 984 (sic) / 1576-77. 

(25) See B.N., pp. 274-75, 326-27; R.S., vol vii, p. 149. 

(26) B.N., p. 274; Erskine, vol. i, p- 264. Cf. Ansar Zahid Khan, History ard 
Culture of Sind (Karachi, 1980), p. 22, where it is wrongly assorted that 
Dha al-Nana ‘‘with a small force of cight swars at his disposal reduced the 
region and its turbulent tribes .... ” 
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men, and thrilled with high hopes of victory over the erratic tribes, 
Mir Dht al-Nin set out for the mountainous country. The peculiar 
vigilence and vigour characterizing his operations against the refractory 
elements finally convinced them that they sowed the wind to reap the 
whirlwind. Within a period of three to four years, royal authority 
was reasserted in these territories, and the tribes ceased their pre- 
datory activities and undertook to pay a regular tribute to the govern- 
ment. The harshness of the deterrent measures of Dhū al-Niin was, 
however, matched by his kind concern for the welfare of his subjects.’ 
, Equality, justice and consideration, contemporary authorities tell us, 
were distinctive features of his administration. ** Furthermore, being 
a devout Muslim, his strong propensity towards orthodox practices 
and his deep involvement in spiritual austerities 28 endowed his per- 
sonality with an aura of saintly prestige in the eyes of the credulous 
tribes, who apparently believed in the efficacy of his prayers.* The 


(27) R.S., vol. vii, p. 90; A.S., vol. hi, p. 238. 


(28) R.S., vol. vu, p. 90; F.S., vol. ili, p. 238. Contrary to what Mir Khwand and 
Khwand Mrr have to say about the government of Dha al-Non, Zayo | 
al-Din Mahmnad Wasift (Bada’i‘ al-Waga'i*, ed. Alexander N. Boldyrev 
[1961], pp. 1156-57) reproduces a story from Mawlana Subhi, a panegyrist 
and boon companion of Dha al-Nan, which, besides being reminiscent of 
Radaki’s attempt to induce the Samanid Nasr b Ahmad to return to 
Bukhara (soc Nizami ‘Arad! Samarqandi, Chahar Maqalah, ed. Mubam- 
mad Mu‘In [Tehran, 1933 H. Sh.,] pp. 49-54), and underlining one of the 
many roles of such characters at the autocratic courts of medieval 
times, brings to light yet another aspect of Dha al-Nan’s much acclaimed 
administration. The story goes that Dba al-Nan bestowed Kaziw, a 
dependency of Zamindawar, on his foster-brother Mir Fadil. The latter 
through his tyranny and oppression laid waste the whole region, but 
nobody had the courage to report the matter to Dha al-Nan. Finally, the 
inhabitants of the town sought Mawlana Subht’s help. Subbi waited on 
Dha al-Nan and, in the course of conversation, related a rather incredible 
story to him. When the latter expressed his reluctance to believe it, Subhr 
swore by God who created 17,999 worlds. Dha al-Non said: “There are 
18,000 worlds; what happened to one world?” “That one world was 
Kaziw, which has since been destroyed,” Subhi retorted. Dha al-Nan was 
so pleased with the joke that he gave Kaziw to Mawlang Subht. 


(29) B N., p. 275; R.S., vol. vil, pp. 90-91; H S., vol. ill, p. 238. 
(30) See Zayn al-Din Mahmad Was:fi, pp. 1152-56. 
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awe and admiration that Dha al-Nfin thus inspired in the hardy men 
of the hills gradually turned them into a veritable source of strength 
for the shrewd commander. 


Sultan Husayn Bayqara rewarded Dhū al-Nfin’s brilliant success 
against the Haz&ras and the Nikidiris by conferring on him the addi- 
tional territories of Qandahar and Farah. Although in the beginning, 
for a number of years, princes of the royal blood were nominally 
appointed to govern these regions, the actual power to administer them 
always rested in Dhū al-Nin’s hands. Finally, when the latter himself 
was elevated to the position of a viceroy to conduct the affairs of 
Qandahar, Farah, Ghur, Zamindawar, Sakhar*! and Tilak, this 
dichotomy came to an end. During the next few years, Dhū al-Nūn 
extended his sway over Shal, 3? Masting, ** Siwi** and their respective 
dependencies ; but, to make sure that the unwieldy size of his posses- 
sions did not vitiate his control overt hem, he divided them as iqia‘ 
among his chief retainers. His son Shah Beg, who was already help- 
ing Dhū al-Nin in the management of Qandahar,** was made the 


(31) For Sakhar, see Herat and North-Western Afghanistan, od. Ludwig 
W. Adamec (Graz, Austria, 1975), pp 348-49. 


(32) For Talak, see ibid., pp. 425-26. 


(33) According to A.S Beveridge (B.N., p. 492, n. 1), Dha al-Nao captured Shal 
in 884/1479 ; but she does not mention any authority for this apparently 
incorrect statement. 


(34) On p. 337 of B.N., Mastang is mistakenly called modern Quetta. In fact, 
Quetta is the present name of the Shal of olden times. 


(35) Stwi or Sibt owes its name to a tribe which led there in ancient times. 
For this tribe, see N.M. Billimoria, “Some Ancient Tribes of Sapta 
Sindbu,’? Journal of Sind Historical Society, vol. vii/1-2 (July 1944), 
pp. 33-34. Erskine (vol. i, pp. 342, 347, 385), almost Invariably, and 
Beveridge (B.N., p. 427), at least occasionally, confound this town with 
another place called Siwistan or Sihwan. T.S. (p. 81) does not mention Siwi 
after Shal and Mastnog, and Ansar Zahid Khan (p. 22, n. 4), little realizing 
that it ow2s all its information to RS., vol. vi, and H.S., vol. 111, on the 
basis of T.S., tries to refute the capture of Siwi by Dba al-Nan men- 
tioned in the Habib al-Siyar. 


(36) Babur writes that Dha al-Nan’s “son Shah-i-Shuja‘ Arghun used to move 
about with him and even in childhood used to chop away with his sword. 
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governor of that province. Ghur was given to Amir Fakhr al-Din 
and Amir Darwish jointly, Sakhar and Tulak were entrusted to ‘Abd 
al-‘Ali Tarkhan, and Dha al-Nin himself settled at Zamindawar, 
where he erected several magnificent buildings. These steps were 
followed by the stoppage of the remission of annual revenues to the 
central authorities at Harat, a measure which could easily have brought 
Dhū al-Nūn into conflict with Sultan Husayn Bayqara’s government. 3" 
The Sultan, however, impelled by expediency, overlooked, for the time 
being at least, this grievous misconduct of his viceroy and contended 
himself with Dhi al-Nin’s continued participation in his expansionist 
campaigns. *4 Had Sultan Husayn exhibited greater firmness in his 
dealings with Dhi al-Nin’s centrifugal tendencies at this stage and 
moved against him before he could really consolidate his position, the 
course of events in the years to come would probably have been more 
in his favour than it actually turned out to be. Dhū al-Nin twice 
accompanied him in his expeditions against Amir Khusraw Shah >° 
and, because of his reckless behaviour, in one of these campaigns 
sustained a serious head injury and was even temporarily taken captive 
by the enemy.“ But, owing to what Babur calls the Sultan’s ‘‘twice 
repeated unsuccessful retirements,” +: the very undertaking of those 
campaigns looks frivolous. Subsequently, in 902/1496-7, when Badi‘ 
al-Zaman Mirza revolted against his father, Dhi al-Nain, who himself 
lived in fear of retaliation from Sultan Husayn for his headstrong 
ways, * not only married his daughter to the rebel prince, ® but also 


Tho Mirza (Sultan Husayn) favoured Shgh--Shuja' and, somewhat against 
Za’n-non’s wishes, joined him with his father in the government of 
Qandahār.” B.N., p. 274. 


(37) According to Ta’rikk-i Firishta (Maqalah viii, p. 321), he revolted against 
Sultan Husayn and then distributed these territories among his retainors. 


: (38) RS., vol. vii, p. 91; H.S., vol. iu, p. 238. 

(39) B.N., pp. 57, 60. 

(40) R.S., vol. vii, pp. 119-23; H.S., vol. ini, pp. 250-52 
(41) B.N., p. 61. 

(42) R.S., vol. vii, p. 143 ; H.S., vol. iil, p. 260. 


(43) R.S., vol. vu, p. 149; H.S , vol. ui, p. 263; T.S., p. 84; T.F., Maqalah viii, 
p. 321. 
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joined Amir Khusraw “ in extending full cooperation to Badi‘ al- 
Zaman against Sultan Husayn Baygara. # With the passage of time, 
the prince became a passive tool in the hands of Dhi al-Nin and his 
coterie and the warlike activities of this disaffected group kept the 
Sultan on the march during the last 10 years of his life. A detailed 
account of the battles fought between the two sides falls outside the 
scope of the present paper, * but it might be mentioned here in 
passing that the Sultan’s poor health, his wife Khadijah Agha’s +” 
participation in court intrigues, his intermittent warfare against Badi‘ 
al-Zamain, who was supported by Dhi al-Nin and his sons, and last, 
but not the least, the mutual mistrust of his numerous indolent and 
debauchee * sons, reduced, even during his own lifetime, the Empire, 
which he had founded after years of trials and tribulation and endowed 


(44) B.N., p- 70; R.S. vol. vii., p. 149; H.S., vol. iii, p. 263. For Khusraw’s 
antecedents, see B.N., pp. 49-50 ef seg. 


(45) According to a story which appears in T.S., pp. 81-84 (also see T.N., 
pp. 8-9; Erskine, vol. i, pp. 265-69), the changed attitude of Dha al-Nan 
aroused the suspicion of Sultan Husayn Bayqara, and he was recalled 
to Harat, where he stayed for almost a year. During this period, he 
assured Badi‘ al-Zaman Mirzg, the eldest son of the Sultan, that he would 
come to his aid whenever help was needed. Consequently, the prince 
intervened with his father on Dha al-Nan’s behalf and paved the way for 
his dramatic return to Qandahar. 


After his defeat at the hands of Sultan Husayn Bayqara, when Badi, 
al-Zaman turned to Dha al-Nan, the latter in one single present offered 
him 40,000 sheep. B.N., p. 71. 


(46) Babur accuses Dba al-Nan and his elder son Shah Beg of stirring up 
commotion between Badı‘ al-Zaman Mirza and Sultan Husayn Bayqara 


(B.N., p. 274); and contemporary sources (seo R.S.. vol. vii, pp, 130-89; 
H.S. vol. iti, pp. 255-88) amply testify to the truth of this charge. 


(47) A favourite mistress of Sultan Abn Sa‘id Mirza, Khadijah Agha, upon the 
death of the Sultan, entered the harem of Sultan Bayqara and bore him 
two sons, Shah-i Gharib Mirza and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, and played a 
dominant role in court politics. Aecording to Babur, “she took herself 
for a sensible woman, but was a silly chatterer’’ (see B.N., pp. 262-268, 
292-93). She was suspected of having poisoned Babur’s brother, Jahangir 
Mirza (T.R, pp. 199-200). After the fall of Harat, she was captured by 
Shibani who grossly humiliated her. B.N., pp. 327-28. 


(48) See ibid., p. 31. 
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with enormous prestige, to a mere shadow of its former self. The 
Uzbek invasion simply offered this already sick and faction-ridden 
Empire its coup de grace. 


In 907/1501-2, Babur’s paternal uncle, Ulugh Beg Mirza, ** died 
at Kabul, and his minor son, ‘Abd al-Raziq Mirz&,.succeeded him 
to the throne, with Shiram Zakka °° as his regent. The high-handed- 
ness of the latter, however, soon disgusted all nobles, who quitted the 
capital and then, with a sudden outburst of violence, put an end to 
Zakka’s life. Dhū al-NGn’s younger son, Muhammad Muqim, heard 
the news of the ensuing anarchy and strife at the Garmsir. Towards 
the end of 908/1502, he successfully descended upon Kabul with the 
hordes of his Hazara and Nikudiri supporters, and installed himself 
as its new ruler.®' ‘Abd al-Razzaq Mirza escaped to Lamghan, ® and 
Muqim, in a bid to give the colour of legitimacy to his usurpation of 
Kabul, traditionally a Timtrid preserve and seat of government, took 
a sister of the fugitive king as his wife. ® Tidings of his son’s enter- 
prise were received by Dhi al-Niin at the bank of the Oxus, where he 
was encamped with Badi‘ al-Zaman Mirz&, and these sent a wave of 
delight throughout the cantonment.** However, Dhi al-Nin appa- 
rently disapproved of his son’s unwarranted embrojlment in the affairs 
of Kabul, contended himself with advising him to beware of the local 
Begs and, as far as possible, keep his distance from them. Muqim 
accordingly banished the entire old guard from the city and gave their 
positions to his own men. ° 


(49) Forhim,seeBN,p 95,0 2. 


(50) H.S., vol. 11, p. 310. For various other transcriptions of his name, seo 
R.S , vol. vn, p. 201; T F., Maqalah u, p. 198 (English tr. by John Briggs 
{Calcutta, 1966 repr.], vol. u, p- 15); Erskine, vol. i, p. 295; B.N , p. 195, n. 3. 


(51) R.S., vol. vii, p. 201-2; H-S., vol. in, p. 310; T.S., p. 98. 


(52) B.N., p. 195. 


(53) R.S., vol vu, p. 202; A.S., vol. iu, p. 310; T.S., p. 98. Two other sisters 
of ‘Abd al-Razziq Mirza were married to two sons of Sultan Husayn Mirza 
Bayqara, one being named, Muhammad Ma‘som Mirza (R.S., vol. vii, 
p. 227; H.S., vol. u, p. 359). 


(54) RS., vol. vii, p 202; H.S , vol. iu, p. 310; T.S, p 98. 
(55) TS., p 98 
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_ Muqim had hardly enjoyed the fruit of his adventure for one year 
when, in Rabi‘ II 910/October 1504, Bābur, who by now — in the 
21st year of his life — had twice conquered Samarqand and lost it, 
and had been thrice a penniless wanderer in the hills and wilds, sud- 
denly appeared before Kabul in quest of a new shelter. Lest Babur 
should obstruct the departure of Muqim or posea threat to Qandahar, 
Dhi al-Nin, on getting the intelligence about the happenings at Kabul, 
immediately left Harat for Qandahar 5 Meanwhile, beset with enor- 
mous military and political pressures, Muqim, after obtaining an 
undertaking of safe conduct for himself, his family, his followers, 
and their goods and effects, delivered up the capital to Babur, ®’ who 
provided him with an escort to Tipa, °° whence in due course Muqim 
retraced his steps to his own territory. 5* The tenuous hold of Muqim 
on Kabul and the abruptness with which it came to an end did little 
to bolster the prestige of the Arghiins, and even the initial glory 
surrounding the annexation of this historic principality to the already 
extensive Arghin dominions fades into insignificance when one looks 
at the cost in blood and suffering the house of Dhi al-Niin had to pay 
for it in the long run. The idea of the conquest of Hindustan was 
already in Babur’s mind, ® but Muqim’s audacity in capturing Kabul 
made it something of a dogmatic military objective °! for this other- 
wise undogmatic®* prince to dislodge the Arghiins from his rear before 
embarking upon any grandiose scheme that might culminate in his 
triumphant arrival in the exotic land of Hindustan, 


Within a few months of his installation as the ruler of Kabul, 
the cockpit of his future designs, in Sha‘ban 910/January 1505, 
Babur set out on a probing mission into neighbouring Afghan terri- 
tories on the periphery of India’s borders, whence he returned to 


(56) RS., vol. vii, p. 227; H.S., vol. ui, p. 322 

(57) RS., vol vu, p. 227; H S., vol. ili, p. 322; B.N., p. 199. 

(58) “Some 9 m. [sic.] north of Kabul on the road to Aq-sara’i.”’ B.N., p. 199, 
n. 2. 

(59) Ibid., p. 227. 

(60) Ibid., pp. 377-78. 

(61) See Shah Beg’s remarks in T.S., p. 100. 

(€2) See B.N., pp. 298-99. 
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Kabul some time in Dhi al-Hijjah/May of that year.* Soon after- 
wards, in Muharram 911/June 1505, his mother breathed her last, and 
he was occupied in mourning rites until the fortieth day of her burial. * 
After these ceremonies were over, he, upon the insistence of his chief 
noble, Baqi Chagh&niyani, * raised an army to invade Qandahar. The 
campaign, however, suffered two setbacks at the very outset: first 
Babur was taken seriously ill and then a disastrous earthquake hit the 
whole region of Kabul. After the havoc wrought by the earthquake 
and the losses suffered by his subjects had been attended to, Babur’s 
thoughts once again turned to military affairs. While he was still 
vacillating between leading an army to Qandahar and confining his 
campaign to the chastisement of the hill tribes around Kabul, Baqi 
Chaghaniyani and Jahangir Mirza induced him to invade Qalāt, % a 
dependency of Qandahar which had been bestowed by Dhfi al-Nin on 
Muhammad Muqim, and was then held by the latter’s retainers. The 
Arghin officers stoutly defended the fort at Qalat, but just when the 
besiegers were nearly exhausted, the defenders lost heart and surren- 
dered. After its fall, Babur offered the fort first to Baqi and then to 
Jahangir Mirza, but neither of them showed any inclination to take 
charge of it. Hence the fort had to be abandoned. *’ The reverbe- 
rations of Babur’s invasion of Qalat, however, did not go unheard at 
Qandahar and obliged Dhiial-Nin to appeal for help to Badi‘ al-Zama&n 
Mirz&. who was then engaged in a punitive action against the refrac- 
tory elements of Balkhab.°? The Mirza betoox himself to Qandahar, 


(63) Ibid , pp. 229 41. A's) sc T R., p. 201. 

(64) B.N., p. 246. 

(65) A younger brother of Khusraw Shah, the ruler of Qundaz. He Joined 
Babur ın 910/1504 Babur reposed his fullest confidence in him, and ıt was 
on his edvice that Babur abandoned his plan to go to Khurgsan and instead 


wrested Kabul from Muhammad Muqim. Finally, Baq: fell out of favour 
with Babur and was banished to India, where he died. See B.N., pp. 249-53. 


(66) This place is also known as Qalat-1 Ghiza’s (see B.N., pp. 248-49, 331, 
333, 339-40). Cf. Ansar Zahid Khan, p. 26, who there erroneously calls 
it “‘Qalat-i Ghaznin.” 


(67) B.N., pp. 246-49. 
(68) A difficult hill country, source of the rivers Murghab, Harat, Jurawan and 
Marw al-Rod. RS., vol. vii, p. 230; H.S., vol. ill, p. 323. 
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and without delay ** ordered the troops at Sistan, Ghur, Sakhar, Tulak 
and some other areas to assemble at that place. When Babur dis- 
covered ™ the Mirz4‘'s presence at Qandahar and the elaborate prepa- 
rations for war that were afoot under his supervision, he sent his 
envoys to him with friendly messages. The Mirza reciprocated his 
sentiments, and an outbreak of hostilities between the two sides was 
averted.’ Thereafter, while Babur retraced his steps to Kabul, the Mir- 
z& and Mir Dhū al-Nūn went to Zamindawar ” and thence to Farah. ” 
They were still wintering at Farah when the reports of Uzbek inroads K 
into Balkh, Andikhwid, Shiburghān, Maymana and Fāryāb, and the 
streams of displaced people began to reach Harat. To decide upon a 


(69) RS, vol. vn, p. 231; H S., vol. ın, p. 323. Muqim was by this time sıfely 
back with his family. He went out to receive the Mirza outside Qandahar 
with his father and elder brother. 


(70) According to R.S. (yol. vii, p. 231), Babur received this news at “Khil” 
(= Qalat), but H.S. (vol sii, p. 322) omits the name of this place from its 
otherwise verbatim reproduction from R.S. On the other hand, T.F. 
(Maqalah n, p. 198) makes a passirg reference to Badi’ al-Zaman’s coming 
to the assistance of the Arghans, but Briggs’ translation (vol. 1i, p. 16) has 
completely altered the meaning of the sentence. 


(71) R.S., vol. vil, pp. 231-32; A.S., vol. 11, pp. 323-24. There is nothing ın ihe 
B.N to suggest that Babur planned to push ahead to Qandahar after the 
reduction of Qalat On the ccntrary, expressing his regret on abandoning 
Galat after its capture, Babur confines his statement to the fact that he 
“returned to Kabul after over-running the Afghans of Sawn-sang and Ala- 
tagh on the south of Qalat” (B.N., p. 249). But was not the refusal of 
of his lieutenants to accept the charge of Qalat dictated by the military 
build up of Badi‘ al-Zaman Mirzg at Qandahar ? 


(72) Their arrivel here coincided with the death of the Mirza’s wife, who was a 
daughter of Mir Dha al-Nan. Within 20 days of her demise Dha al-Nan’s 
wife also died R.S., vol. vti, p. 232; H.S., vol. vu, p. 323. Cf. T-S., 
p. 100, where Badı‘ al-Zaman Mirza’s daughter (Dha al-Nan’s grand- 
daughter), Kachik Begam, has been confounded with his wife (Dha al- 
Nan’s daughter), Chachik Begam. Kachik Begam died in Dhi al-Hijjah 
912/April 1507. See R.S., vol. vn, p. 320. 


(73) During his stay here, the Mirza appointed Mir Dha al-Nan’s brother, 


Sultan ‘Ali Arghan, as the tutor (atdalfq) of his son, Muhammad Zaman 
Mirza. R.S., vol. vil, p. 232; H.S., vol. 11, p. 324, 
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common strategy against the redoubtable threat from the north-east, 
Sultan Husayn Bayqara sent expresses to all his sons to converge on 
his capital. Badi‘ al-Zaman Mirza also returned to Harat, and left 
Dhii al-Nūn behind with instructions to meet him at the Marw al-Raid 
in the beginning of spring with all the troops of the Garmsir, Ghur, 
Sakhir and Tulak. "™* Babur was also invited to join forces with his 
Timirid cousins ™ ; and, in fact, he did show great enthusiasm in going 
, to Khurasan.” He was still on his way,’’ however, when Sultan Husayn 
Baiyqara, who, despite his frail health, had set out at the head of an 
army to meet the Uzbek challenge, succumbed to some illness at Baba 


(74) RS., vol. vh, p2. 233-34; A.S., vol. ili, p. 323. 


(75) -R.S., vol. vu, p. 313; B.N., p. 255; T.F., Maqalah il, p. 198; Briggs, 
vol. 1i, p. 16. For the substance of Sultan Bayqara’s letter and Babur’s 
criticism of It, seo B.N., pp. 191-92. 


(76) He remarked that “...1f there were some who went on foot, it was for 
us to go if on our heads! If some took the bludgeon, we would take the 
stone” (B.N., p. 255). Yet another reason which prompted Babur to 
accept the invitation was his brother, Jahangir Mirza’s taking refuge with 
some hill tribes in the same direction, and Babur deemed it necessary 
“either to dispel his resentment or to repel his attack.” (Did, R.S., 
vol. vi, p. 314). 


(77) The news reached Babur at Kahmard (B.N., p. 295). RS., vol. vil, p. 315, 
and T.F., Maqalah ii, p. 198, respectively, refer to this place as audad-i 
mamalik-i Khurasan and the wildyat-i Nimraz. Briggs (vol. ii, p. 16) 
arbitrarily substitutes the latter with “‘Murv.’”’ 


According to Mir Khwand, one of the reasons which prompted Babur 
to push ahead, despite the Mirza’s death, was that he anticipated an out- 
break of hostilities among his sons; in which case, he thought, he could 
get hold of some of their territories. However, as he reached Jurwan 
(== Jurawan, for which see Guy le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern i 
Caliphate [3rd Impression, London, 1966], p. 424) and learnt about the 
massing of troops by the Mirza’s sons on the bank of the Murghab, Babur 
turned his reins towards Marw al-Raod and sent an envoy to inform them of 
his arrival. Among those who were forthwith dispatched to recelve the 
King of Kabul were Mir Ahmad Barandug Barlas and Amir Dhs al-Nan. 
RS., vol. vil, p. 315; H.S., vol. 1i1, pp. 354-55. Also see B.N., 
pp. 296-97. 
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ahi and died on 11 Dhi al-Hijjah 911/5 May 1506. "8 Emboldened by 
his death, the Uzbeks intensified their predatory incursions into Iranian 
territories. One of these marauding parties, led by Ughli Aman, was 
hotly chased by Dhi al-Nin, who killed about 100 Uzbek soldiers and 
took 60 to 70 of them prisoners.’ This was followed by the arrival 
of an Uzbek envoy, Mawlānā Khata’i, demanding the submission of 
the Mirzas.®° Thereupon, these princes once again gathered together 
al the Marw al-Rid, where they were later joined by Babur as well; 
but, owing to their irresolution and deep-seated rivalries, they were 
not able to forge a united front against their common foe. They 
watched unstirred the fall of Balkh to the Uzbeks, turned a deaf ear 
on the impassioned plea for action from Dhi al-Nūn, and took abso- 
lutely no advantage of the huge armies that had assembled around 
them from all over Khurasan.®! According to the historian Mir- 
khwand, with the cooperation of the Mirzās, Babur could have saved 


(78) R.S., vol. vil, pp 310-11; AS, vol ui, p. 353. Cf. The Islamic Dynasties, 
where the a.u. year of the termination of Sultan Husayn’s reign is wrongly 
mentioned as 912. Moreover, the book fails to take notice of the dual 
succession of Badri‘ al-Zaman Mirza and Muzaffar Husayn Mirzą to the 
throne of their father, and that Dha al-Non and Muhammad Baranduq were 
respectively appointed the Lords of the Gates of the two Mirzas. See B.N., 
pp. 292-93; R.S., vol. vii, pp. 304-6; H.S., vol. hi, pp. 351-52. 


Indian chronicles, such as Tabagat-i Akbart by Nizam al-Din Ahmad, 
(Calcutta, 1913-35), vol. hi, p. 519; T.F., Maqalah viii, p. 321; and 
Ma’ ath al-Umara’, vol. ii, p. 303, refer to Dho al-Noo as Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara's Amir al-Umara’, Commander-in-Chief and Guardian of his 
son, Badı‘ al-Zaman Mirza; and some modern authorities (e.g. H. Bloch- 
mann, A’in-i Akbari, ed. D.C. Phillott [Lahore, n.d., repr.], vol. i, p. 389, 
and History of the Arghans and Tarkhans of Sind (1507-1593), p. 252) have 
also been tempted to use these titles with his name, but none of the 
contemporary sources refer to the official bestowal of any of these positions 
on Dha al-Nan during the reign of Sultan Husayn Bayqara. Probably the 

` highest office Dha al-Nan ever held at the Timarid court of Harat was the 
Lordship of Bad;‘ al-Zaman Mirza’s Gate. For his attitude after the 
assumption of this office, see B.N., p. 326. 


(79) R.S., vol. vil, pp. 310-11; H.S., vol. iii, p. 353. Also seo B.N., p. 296. 
(80) R.S., vol. vni, p. 311; H.S , vol. ili, p. 353. 
(81) R.S., vol. vii, p. 316. 
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Khurasan from the devastation of the Uzbeks. 8? His presence did in 
fact oblige Shibani Khan to return to his stronghold in Transoxiana 
as a precautionary measure, ® but it did not arouse the Mirzis from 
their stupor. In Rajab 912/November-December 1506, they dismissed 
the Uzbek envoy, Mawl&ina Khata’i, and soon afterwards dispersed 
to their respective quarters. ® Thus all hopes of stemming the rising 
tide of Uzbek aggression were irretrievably lost. Finally, in Dhi 
al-Hijjah 912/April 1507, 8% Shibani Khan issued forth from Samarqand 
to occupy Andikhwid and Mārūchaq in quick succession; and on 
7 Muharram 913/19 May 1507 with the fury of a tempest, he over- 
whelmed the camp of Badi‘ al-Zaman Mirza and Muzaffar Husayn 
Mirz& at Baidghis.®° Left with no opportunity to collect troops, or to 
array those they had, 8" both the Mirzds sought safety in flight. ® The 
prodigious valour of Dhū al-Nan, however, could not be restrained. 89 
He, together with some other nobles, fought heroically and laid down 
his life with honour. Harat fell into the hands of the Uzbeks without 
any resistance. ® 


(8Z) Ibid. 
(83) Ibid., pp. 312-15; 316-17. 
(84) Ibid., p: 317. 


(85) H.S., vol. in, p. 357. The Tehran edition of the R-S. (vol. vii, p. 331) hes 
A.H. 914, which 1s incorrect. 


(86) RS., vol. vii, p. 322; HS, vol. it, p. 357. 

(87) B.N., p. 327. 

(88) See R.S., vol. vii, pp. 323-24; H.S., vol. iti; p: 357; B.N., pp. 327-28. 

(89) R.S., vol. vii, pp. 322-23; H.S., vol. tii, p; 357; B.N., p- 327; T.S., pp. 101-2, 
(90) R.S., vol. vil, pp. 325-26; H.-S., vol. iii, p. 358. 
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WHY WAS AL-FARABI CALLED 
THE SECOND TEACHER ? 


SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR 


Pol che innalzai un pocopiu le ciglia, 
Vidi il maestro di color che sanno, 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia. 


When I looked up, I saw that the 
‘teacher’ of those who ‘know’ is 
sitting amongst the children which 
philosophy has created. 

(Dante, The Divine Comedy) ! 


For centuries in the East as well as the West, Aristotle has been 
referred to as the ‘First Teacher’ (a/-Mu‘allim al-Awwal), and al-Farabi 
the ‘Second Teacher’ (al-Mu‘allim al-Thant).* In the Islamic literature 
also from the 7th and 8th centuries onwards, al-Farabi was regularly 


(1) La Commedia di Dante Alighieri, Firenze Felice le Monnier, 1854, p. 33. 


(2) Inthe West such figures as St. Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great have 
repeatedly referred to Aristotle as Magister Primus. Although there have 
not been many references to al-Farabr as the ‘Second Teacher’ in Latin 
literature, at various places he Aas been referred to as Magister Secundus. 


In the Muslim world almost everyone has giyen al-Farabi the title of 
‘Second Teacher’ and in this century a distinguished work on Islamic 
philosophy (written by Shaykh Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq, [Cairo, 1939]) 
which discusses al-Kindj and al-Farabi’s thought refers to them as the 
‘Philosopher of the Arabs and the Second Teacher’ (al-Faylasaf wa al- 
Mu'allim al-Thant). 


In recent years the contemporary scholar Isa Sadiq, in his book, The 
History of Iranian Culture (Tehran, 1957, p. 126), indicates that Edward 
Browne, in his book, The History of Islamic Medicine, refers to Avicenna as 
the ‘Second Teacher.’ This view is, however, unfound, and contrary to the 
intellectual tradition of Islam and numerous references by Muslim authors 
throughout the centuries. 
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referred to as the ‘Second Teacher’ and Aristotle the ‘First Teacher.’ * 
These titles have gained such fame that often the meaning of the term 
‘teacher’ in these instances is not questioned. Why is it that in both 
cases the teacher of these ‘teachers,’ who were founders of philoso- 
phical schools before them, or such learned men as Pythagoras and 
Plato on one hand, and al-Kindi on the other hand, were never called 
‘teachers’? In our view the meaning of the term ‘teacher’ that has 
been used in referring to Aristotle and al-Farabi by Muslims is so 
profound, and its significance for the contemporary world so funda- 
mental, that it is worth delving into this matter to see why al-Farabt 
was called the ‘Second Teacher’ and Aristotle the ‘First.’ 


To begin with, it is necessary to mention that the title of ‘teacher’ 
was given to Aristotle by the Muslims and not by the Greeks, and that 
the use of this title, particularly by the Western philosophers (as it 
appears in the famous poem of Dante at the beginning of this article), 
is due to the influence of the Islamic intellectual tradition upon the 
West. The title of ‘teacher’ in this particular context is directly 
related to the Islamic view of science and knowledge, whose origin 
cannot be attributed to Greek sources. When one looks at the Islamic 
sources, both old and new, it can be seen that there are different 
accounts as to the meaning of the word ‘teacher,’ and reasons why 
al-Farabi has been referred to as the ‘Second Teacher’ have been 
offered. These references may be summarized and divided into four 
categories : 

1.. There are those who say that since al-Fardbi was the most 
learned philosopher after Aristotle, and since he was a great com- 
mentator of the ‘First Teacher,’ he was called the ‘Second Teacher.” 
Among the advocates of this view, one can name Mubammad Lutfi 
Jum‘ah, the contemporary Egyptian writer, and the Dutch scholar 
T. J. de Boer. The main objection to this theory is that its 


(3) Tatimmah Siwan al-Hikmah of Bayhaqt (Lahore, 1935, p. 20) ıs the first 
book in which I have been able to trace the title of ‘Second Teacher.’ 
There Bayhaqi says, “He ıs from Faryab of the Turkistan area, known as 
the ‘Second Teacher’ and the distinguished scholars of Islam have called 
him by that namo.” 

(4) “The title of the ‘Second Teacher’ refers to the highest of Aakims after 
Aristotle, whose name was the ‘First Teacher.’ Muhammad Lutfi 
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advocates do not explain why Aristotle himself was called the ‘First 
Teacher.’ Also, if the criteria for granting of this title .was that one 
must be a commentator or have a distinguished position in philosophy, 
then why was Averroes, the greatest commentator of Aristotle in 
history, or Avicenna, the most distinguished Peripatetic philosopher 
in history, not called the ‘Second Teacher’? 


2. A number of scholars, from earlier generations and contem- 
porary alike, consider the granting of this title to al-Farabi to be 
because of his mastery of logic. They even claim that Aristotle’s 
title as the ‘First Teacher’ is due to his success in the discovery of 
formal logic. In his famous Prolegomena to the Study of History Ibn 
Khaldin has referred to this view. He states : 


The leading representative of these doctrines, who presented 
the problem connected with them, wrote books on them as (the 
subject of) a systematic science, and penned_the arguments in 
favor of them as far as we presently know was Aristotle of 
Macedonia, from Macedonia in Byzantine territory, a pupil of 
Plato and the teacher of Alexander. He is called ‘‘the first 
Teacher,” with no further qualification. It means ‘‘teacher of 
Logic,” because logic did not exist in an improved form before 
Aristotle. He was the first to systematize the norms of logic and 
to deal with all its problems and give a good and extensive treat- 
ment of ıt. He would, in fact, have done very well with his 
norm of logic if (only) it had absolved him of responsibility for 
philosophical tendencies that concern metaphysics. ° 


Among contemporary scholars this view is also common. 


Ibrahim Madkour, one of the foremost authorities on al-Farabi’s 
philosophy, has frequently suggested that generally the title of 


al-Jum‘ah, History of Islamic Philosophy in the East and the West (Cairo, 
1665), p. 19. ‘*... but his natural powers were applied to the study of 
Aristotle’s writings for which reason the name given him by the East was 
the ‘Second Teacher,’ that is (the second Aristotle). T.J. de Boer, The 
ae of Philosophy in Islam, translated by E. A. Jones (London, 1933), 
p - 


(5) Ibn Khaldan, An Introduction to History (the Muqaddımah), translated from 
Arabic by Franz Rosenthal (New York, Bolligen, 1958), vol. 3, p. 249. 
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‘teacher’ is related to the field of logic, because logic is the founda- 
tion for the teaching of all sciences. However, this cannot be the 
only reason since the great masters of logic after al-Farabi did not 
attain such a title, and, as will be pointed out, Mir Damad who was 
not specially known as a logician came to be known as the ‘Third 
Teacher.’ . p 2 


3. There are those scholars, such as al-Najjar, who maintain that 
al-Farabi’s title can be attributed to his success in establishing a new 
school of philosophy’ and they even consider him to be the first 
Muslim philosopher. The significance of al-Farabi in the history of 
Islamic philosophy and his contributions to Peripatetic philosophy in 
its historical context are obvious. This fact by itself is not, however, 
sufficient for calling him the ‘Second Teacher’ since there have been 
other eminent figures, such as Suhrawardi, who have founded philo- 
sophical schools, and since al-Kindi, prior to al-Farabi, founded Islamic 
philosophy as we know it, yet, such figures were not called mu‘allim. 
Therefore, neither being in the forefront of a philosophical school, 
nor the establishment of a philosophical school can be the only 
reason for al-Farabi having been given the title of ‘Second Teacher.’ 


4. Finally, one has to speak of the theory that is set forth by some 
historians and writers, such as Hajji Khalifah,’ a theory which has 
been accepted by certain contemporary scholars such as Zia Ulken? 
and Muhammad ‘Ali Mutarjim Tabrizi, the author of Rayhdanat 


(6) ‘Ho surpassed his teacher [Aba Bishr Matta ibn Yanus] and, on account 
of the eminent position he had gained in this field [logic], he came to be 
called the ‘‘Second Teacher.’ M. M. Sharif (ed.), A History of Muslim 
Philosophy, vol. i (Wiesbaden, 1963), p. 451. 


(7) F.M.J. Najjar says, “Al-Farabi was tho first Muslim philosopher to head a 
school and to become known as a teacher.’ R.Leroer and Mahdi (eds.), . 
Medieval Political Philosophy, A Source Book (Glencoe, 1963), p. 22. 


(8) Hajji Khalifah, Kashf al-Zunan (Liepzig, 1941), vol. 3, p. 999. 
(9) Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in his book on the biography of Avicenna refers to a 
monumental work of al-Farabi called “The Second Teaching’’ (al-Ta‘lim 


al-Thant). For more information, see H. Z. Ulken, La Pensee de l'Islam, 
trans. G. Duboiset et’auteur (Istanbul, 1953), p. 381. 
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al-Adab.!° They believe that because al-Faribi has commented upon 
and corrected the texts of Aristotle’s works, calling his own work 
the ‘second teaching,’ he has been called the ‘Second Teacher.’ 
Undoubtedly this view is not to:be dismissed and is worthy of serious 
consideration. However, it can be asked, why were the writings of 
Aristotle called the ‘first teaching’ and himself the ‘First Teacher’? 
Furthermore, why was Mir Damad called the ‘Third Teacher’ whereas 
‘he produced no ‘third teaching’? Because of these questions, we 
conclude that this theory is also not satisfactory or convincing. 


Having discussed the views of many previous and contemporary 
scholars, we may now consider a definition that is accepted by many 
of the great contemporary traditional scholars of Iran. According to 
this definition, the term ‘tecaher’ in this particular context refers to a 
person who, in fact, determines the limits and boundaries of the 
sciences and the methods and means of attaining knowledge, and who 
also classifies them in such a manner that the unity of the various 
branches is preserved.!! The preservation of this unity is crucial 
because of its relation to the concept of Unity in Islam. The branches 
of the sciences in Islam are interrelated like the branches of a tree all 
of which are connected to its trunk which in the case of the Islamic 
science is the Qur’dnic revelation. By looking at Aristotle’s and 
al-Farabi’s role in the classification of the sciences and the various 
scientific methodologies in the Greek and Islamic traditions, respect- 
ively, the validity of this view becomes even more apparent. ` 


Aristotle was not the first Greek philosopher or scientist, but he 
was the first to formulate and apply a scientific methodology based 
on his logic. He also began to classify the sciences and created unity 
amongst the various branches of the sciences. In the case of Islam 
al-Kindi and his students began to write logical treatises before 


'(10) The title of ‘Second Teacher’ for al-Farabı came after Mansar ibn Nab al- 
Samanı assigned him to complete and correct the translations of Aristotie’s 
books, and he called his works the ‘second teaching.’ It was for this 
reason that he came to be known as the ‘Second Teacher.’ 


(11) This view was expressed in the teaching sessions of two of the greatest 
contemporary fakims of Iran, Sayyid Aba al-Hasan Qazwint and Sayyid 
Mukammad Kazim ‘Assar, both of whom passed away recently. 
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al-Farabi, and al-Kindi himself wrote an important treatise on the 
classification of the sciences called On the Types of Sciences (Fi Aqsam 
al-‘Ulim)'+ yet it was soon forgotten. Such attempts were of an 
exploratory nature and were not as yet in such a state as to influence 
Islamic civilization widely. This, however, was not the case with 
al-Farabi. As the distinguished contemporary scholar on al-Farabi, 
Muhsin Mahdi, has indicated on numerous occasions, al-Faraébi was 
in fact the ‘father of logic’ in Islam. It is in the light of the meaning 
of logic in the Islamic sciences that he should be viewed as the founder 
of a systematically formulated methodological approach to the 
sciences. Al-Farabi is_also the author of the well-known book on the 
classification of the sciences called Fs Jhsd’ al-‘Ulam that became 
famous not only in the Islamic world but also in the West, and was 
influential in the development of curriculums in Western universities." 
This book marked the beginning of the efforts of a large group of 
Muslim thinkers to organize and classify the sciences and subsequently 
to create harmony between ‘reason’ and ‘faith,’ or philosophy and reli- 
gion Thee attempts were later followed by such well-known figures 
as Avicenna Ikhwan al-Safa’ (who were the authors of the well-known 
treatises known as the Rasa’il), Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tūsi, and finally 
Mulla Sadra. As can be seen, the particular siznificance of this work 
amongst other writings of al-Farabi is evident as some of the oldest 
historical sources and the works of many eminent Muslim scholars of 
the present day testify.'+ 


(12) This important work which was later influenced by al-Farabi’s work made 
no impact upon the main flelds of Islamic scholarship. For more infor- 
mation, see L. Gardet, “Le Probleme de la Philosophie Musulmane,”’ in 
Melanges of Feris a Etinne Gilson (Paris, 1959), pp. 261-84. 


(13) This book under the title of De Scientiis was translated into Latin by 
Domincus Gundisalv: and has influenced such Western thinkers as Peter of 
Albano. For more information, see M. Alonso, ‘‘Traducciones del 
Domingo Gundisalvo,”’ al-Andalus, vol. 12, 1947, p. 298. 


(14) Ibn Abi Usaybi ah, in his book, ‘Uyan al-Anba’, admires Ft Ihsa’ al-‘Ulam, 
and Ibn al-Qifti, in his book, History of the Scientists (Ta’rtkh al- 
Hukamā’), states that this famous book Fi Ihsa’ al-‘Ulam 18 on 
the subject of defining the purposes and that no one prior to him had 
written or discussed them. Students of the sciences were never without 
need of it and were guided by it. 
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Whether one studies the works of al-Farabi on logic, which are 
the foundation of science and serve as the introduction to sciences in 
Islamic civilization, or his book Ft Ihks@ al-‘Ulam, one sees that both 
are concerned with the verification and definition of various modes of 
‘knowing,’ the relation between the sciences which originate from 
these modes of ‘knowing,’ and the relation of these sciences with 
different aspects of Islamic thought. 


With respect to the unique spirit that dominates over Islamic 
civilization and thought, which sees all their aspects in reference to 
the fundamental principle of Unity, and which seeks to express and 
manifest this principle in various facets of human life,'* it is obvious 
that what al-Farabi did in Islam, as Aristotle had done before him in 
Greece, was so fundamental from an Islamic view that it bacame 
necessary to refer to each of these figures by a special title. Aristotle, 
therefore, from an Islamic perspective, was called the ‘First Teacher’ 
and this title then went beyond the borders of Islamic civilization to 
the West. 


The later history of Islam confirms this view since no one received 
the title of ‘teacher’ although sciences were expanding in an astonishing 
manner up to the Mongol and even the Safavid periods. When, for 
the first time, Twelve-[m4am Shi‘ism became a dominant force in 
Persia, a new chapter was opened in the history of Islam. 


In this new situation, and in the light of the new Shi'ite religious 
unity, Mir Muhammad Damad was able to revive and reorganize the 
philosophical and intellectual sciences by establishing the ‘School of 
Isfahan,’ It was as a result of this achievement that he received the 
title of ‘teacher,’ and was called the ‘Third Teacher’ (a/-Mu‘allim 
al-Thalith) and not as a result of his being a great philosopher. In his 
works he refers to Avicenna as the ‘partner in mastery,’ while he calls 
al-Farabi the ‘partner in education.’ 


The commemoration of al-Farabi throughout t^e world in general, 
and in [ran in particular, !° provides an opportunity to view him as an 


(15) S H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge, U.S A., 1968), 
Introduction. 


(16) This article constitutes the text of a paper delivered at a conference held In 
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example for model contemporary Muslim thinkers. Al-Farabi lived 
during a time when, as a result of numerous translations made from 
various languages and drawn from different cultures, Islamic civiliza- 
tion had come to confront new and different sciences, methodologies 
and philosophies. He took a fundamental step to bring order to the 
sciences and create harmony between these sciences and various 
aspects of Islamic intellectual life as well as the religion itself. By 
unifying these sciences and relating them to each other as well as to 
the whole of Islamic thought, he profoundly Islamisized them. Hence- 
forth, they became creative and constructive elements in the citadel 
of Islam and al-Farabi was able to prevent the eruption of intellectual 
chaos and anarchy. 

Today, with the dominance of Western sciences within the cultural 
and geographical borders of Muslim nations, any Muslim who is con- 
cerned about the future of his cultural heritage faces a duty similar to 
that of al-Farabi. The thinkers ofthis age, especially those belonging 
to non-Western cultures, have the responsibility of creating harmony 
between the branches of the sciences, and also between the sciences 
and their particular traditions. It is for this reason that al-Farabi’s 
thought together with his methodologicatapproach is particularly signi- 
ficant for the contemporary generation. The ‘Second Teacher’ is a 
thinker whose spirit is alive, and the presence of his influence can still 
be felt. It might in fact be said that the world of Islam requires more 
than any thing else a ‘Fourth Teacher,’ '' who can guide the Islamic 
world through the maze of intellectual chaos of the contemporary world 
and to criticize, appraise and finally integrate what ıs intellectually 
legitimate in the modern sciences into the Islamic intellectual universe. 


It is hoped that the commemoration of the anniversary of the 
‘Second Teacher’ would make this need obvious, and that the necessity 
of unifying the sciences would become apparent. May the exposition 
of al-Farabi’s thought and his example help to bring about the 
appearance of the ‘Fourth Teacher.’ 


Tehran in 1973 on the occasion of the celebration of the 1000th year 
commemoration of al-Farabi (translator). 

(17) H. Corbin in his works has already referred to the need for a ‘Fourth 
Teacher’ and its significance in Islamic thought for the contemporary 
Islamic world. 
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THE EARLY ARABIAN TRADE ~ 
AND MARKETING 


RAEF T. A. HUSSEIN 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of Arabia to the rest of the world had always 
been due to its geographical position, lying as a barrier between two 
seas. The climate of the countries round the Indian Ocean and east- 
wards to China differed fundamentally from that of the Mediterranean 
basin. As a result, the products of East Africa, India, Indonesia and 
‘China were considered rare and exotic in the West and commanded 


high prices. ! 


Arabia and the Arabians were familiar to the Greeks and the 
Romans. The country lay across their path to India and China and 
produced commodities highly prized in the markets of the West. Its 
inhabitants were the middlemen of the southern seas, as their kinsmen, 
the Phoenicians, had been earlier of the Mediterranean. The South 
Arabians were the producers and conveyors of different commodities. 
The articles in greatest demand were frankincense, myrrh and spices. 
Their caravans carried the national and foreign products across the 
Arabian Peninsula to the ports of South Syria. They had commercial 
agents in the Eastern Mediterranean and in Egypt. ? 


The purpose of this paper is not only to shed light on the early 
Arabian trade, it is also to explore the marketing aspects and strategies 
which were embodied in that trade. 


(1) Su John Glubb, A Short History of the Arab People (Stein and Day, New 
York, 1969), p. 24. 


(2) Nalick Amin Faris (ed.), The Arab Heritage (Princeton University Press, 
New Jersey, 1946), p. 32; Christina Phelps Grant, The Syrian Desert 
(R. and R. Clark, London, 1937), p. 148. 
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TRADE ROUTES 


“Arab Felix” (Happy Arabia) was the Roman name for the pro- 
vince on the southeastern coast of the Arabian Peninsula. From here 
Egyptian linen, Syrian glass and various arts and crafts were exchanged 
against Indian cotton, Chinese silk, and above all, Indonesian spices. ? 
A large proportion of these goods were taken by the land route from 
the south coast of Arabia, in earlier days even from Hadramout via 
Petra (south of the Dead Sea) to the Sinai peninsula and to the Mediter- 
ranean. From Petra the trade routes ran to Damascus in the north, 
to Basrah in the north-east, to Gaza in the west, to Elath on the Red 
Sea, and across the Arabian Desert to the Arabian Gulf. 


Whenever the overland routes became dangerous and insecure, 
ships carried merchandise through the Red Sea waterway. 4 Navigation 
in the Red Sea was dangerous, however, owing to coral reefs and to 
pirates, with the result that a large proportion of the eastern trade 
was landed in the Yemen and conveyed by camel caravan up to eastern 
shores of the Red Sea to Egypt and Syria." 


Of all the roads that led to Egypt, one wielded immense power 
for several centuries, conjuring kingdoms frqm the desert sand and 
making a long and inhospitable strip of coastal land so rich that the 
writers of the ancient world named it “Arabian Felix” (Happy Arabia). 
The road in question was the incense road, also known as the spice 
toad, on which the most precious cargoes in the history of trading 
travelled by camel from Oman and the Hadramout to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean ports of Syria.* During the Abbasid era (750-1258), 
such ports as Baghdad, Basrah, Siraf, Cairo and Alexandria soon 
developed into centres of active land and maritime commerce. ? 


(3) Ernst Samhaber, Merchants Make History (The John Day Company, New 
York, 1964), p. 85. 


(4) Wilson Bishai, Islamic History of the Middle East (Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
Boston, 1968), p. 54. 


(5) Sir John Glubb, A Short History, p. 24. 


(6) Hermann Schreiber, Merchants, Pilgrims and Highwaymen (G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1962), p. 79. 


(7) Philip K. Hitt, History of the Arabs (St. Martin's Press, New York, 1967), 
p. 343. 
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Eastward, Muslim traders ventured as far as China, which accord- 
ing to Arab tradition was reached from Basrah as early as the days 
of the second Abbasid caliph, al-Mansir. This trade was based on 
silk, the earliest of China’s magnificent gifts to the West, and usually 
followed what kas been styled “‘the great silk way” going through 
Samarqand and Chinese Turkestan, a region less traversed today by 
civilized man than almost any other part of the habitable world. West- 
ward. Muslim merchants reached Morocco and Spain. A thousand 
years before de Lesseps (a.D. 1805-94), an Arab Caliph, Harin 
(7647-809), entertained the idea of digging a canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez.’ 


Arab Mediterranean trade, however, never rose to great promi- 
nence. The Black Sea likewise inhospitable to it, in the tenth 
century brisk land trade is noticed with the people of the Volga 
regions to the north. But the Caspian Sea, because of its proximity 
to the Persian centres and the prosperous cities of Samarqand and 
Bukhara with their hinterland, was the scene of some commercial 
intercourse. Muslim merchants carried with them dates, sugar, cotton 
and woollen fabrics, steel tools and glassware ; they imported, among 
other commodities, spices, camphor, and silk from farther Asia and 
ivory and ebony from Africa.® 


MERCHANDISES AND PRODUCTS 


To the classical authors, Arabia was a land of fabulous wealth 
and luxury; it was the country of frankincense and other spices.!? 
While frankincense and spices were the products for which the land 
was most famous, almost equally prized were the mineral deposits, 
particularly gold, found along the western coast of the peninsula from 
Midian to Yemen and to some extent in the central portion of the 
land,!! 


(8) Ibid, p. 344, 
(9) Ibid., p. 345. 
(10) Ibid, p. 45. 
(11) bid., p. 48; Christina Phelps Grant, p. 148. 
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The industry also was extremely prosperous and very highly 
skilled.!2 Textiles were probably the most advanced and wealthy 
branch of industry. The Arab Empire was by far the world’s greatest 
producer of silk fabrics although, ironically enough, the wearing of 
silk for men had been prohibited as worldly luxury by the Prophet. 


Hand industry flourished in various parts of the Abbasid Empire. 
In western Asia it centred chiefly in the manufacture of rugs, tapestry, 
silk, cotton and woollen fabrics, satin, brocade, sofa and cushion 
covers, as well as other articles of furniture and kitchen utensils. The 
many looms of Persia and Iraq produced carpets and textiles main- 
tained at a high standard by distinctive marks.!* 


TRADE AND MARKETING 


Since trade is directed by prices, and prices are a function of the 
market, all trade is a market trade. Trade, as well as some money 
uses, are as old as mankind; while markets, although meetings of an 
economic character may have existed as early as the neolithic, did not 
gain importance until comparatively late in history." In the following 
pages, some marketing aspects (i.e. the 4P’s) and strategies in the 
early Arabian trade will be explored. 


Product: 


The first question that might come to mind is what was the 
importance of frankincense, myrrh, and spices in that early time? 
The following paragraphs will aswer this question. 

Frankincense has been associated with religious ceremonial all 
over the world from time immemorial.'® In classical times, the Greeks 
began to use it as a substitute for sacrifices in the 6th century B.c. 


(12) Sir John Glubb, The Empire of the Arabs (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 
1965), p. 324. 


(13) Philip K. Hitti, p. 345. 


(14) Archibald R. Lewis, Naval Power and the Trade in the Mediterranean, A D. 
500-1100 (Princeton Untversity Press, New Jersey, 1951), pp. 256-57. 


(15) Nigel Groom, Frankincense and Myrrh (Butler & Tanner Ltd., London, 
1981), p. 229. 
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and it was adopted from at least the beginning of the 2nd century 
B.C. as well as a means of propitiating the gods. It was also recognized 
from early times as a purifier and practical fumigant with which the 
bad smell of primitive urban life could be disguised. Frankincense 
was held by the Romans to be the incense par excellence and its high 
price reflected the enormous demand for it.'® 


To the Hebrews, the smoke of incense veiled the presence of the 
deity in the holy tabernacle. Christians burned it in their churches. 
In Islam, it is used as a perfume for a corpse, while Muslims frequently 
offer incense in the shrines of their saints. In Buddhism, the burning 
of incense has formed an essential part of the ceremonials. !" 


Myrrh was of particular value as a base for perfumes and unguents. 
Pure myrrh was one of the main ingredients of the holy anointing oil 
of the Jews, as laid down in Exodus, other components being cassia, 
sweot cinnamon, sweet calamus and olive oil. !8 The use of myrrh in 
medicine was extensive in Greece and Rome and throughout the Middle 
East. 19 


Cloves and other aromatic spices together with pepper and similar 
condiments came into use in the East in the 12th century, and from 
that time on no banquet was complete without spiced dishes. ” 


These goods and others were not luxuries as we might think. 
Rostovtzeff states: ‘‘This is the more remarkable as the commodities 
to which I refer were from our point of view articles of luxury, not of 
the first necessary: frankincense for gods, unguents, perfumes and 
cosmetics for men and women, some dyeing materials (such as indigo), 
spices for gourmets, precious stones and pearls, expensive silk and 
cotton fabrics, and so forth. It is obvious, however, that in the con- 
ception of the ancient orientals and Greeks these articles were not 
strictly luxuries, but almost necessities of life, for which no equivalent 


(16) Ibid. 

(17) Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 

(18) lbid., p. 19. 

(19) Ibid., p. 20. 

(20) Philip K. Hitti, p. 667. 
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substitutes, in spite of every effort to devise such, could be found in 
the Hellenistic World.” 2! 


An agrarian revolution took place by the introduction of many 
crops into the early Islamic world and their widespread diffusion. 
The following orops were mainly produced: rice, hard wheat, sugar 
cane, cotton, watermelons, eggplants, spinach, artichokes, oranges, 
lemons, limes, bananas, and coconut palms. ™ Also, worthy of men- 
tion is the manufacture of writing paper, which was introduced in the 
middle of the 8th century into Samarqand from China. The paper of 
Samarqand, which was captured by the Muslims in 704, was considered 
matchless. Before the close of that century Baghdad saw its first paper 
mill. Gradually others followed. Egypt had its factory about 900 or 
earlier, Morocco about 1100, Spain about 1150; and various kinds 
of paper, white and coloured, were produced. * 


As mentioned above, Persia and Iraq turned out carpets and tex- 
tiles maintained at a high standard by distinctive marks. For example, 
Kufah produced the silk and partly silk kerchiefs for the head that are 
still worn under the name of ‘‘Kufiyah.”” Tawwaj, Fasa, and other 
towns of Persia boasted a number of highclass factories where carpets, 
embroideries, brocades and robes of honour — a mark of distinction 
in the East — were manufactured first for the use of the royalty. 
Such products were known as sirdz (from Persian language), and bore 
the name of cipher of the Sultan or caliph embroidered on them. In 
Tustar and Sus, in Khuzistan (ancient Susiana), were a number of fac- 
tories famous for the embroidery of damask (made in Damascus) 
figured with gold and for curtains made of spun silk. Their camel 
and goat-hair fabrics as well as their spun-silk cloaks were widely 
known. Under the name of “‘taffeta,’’ European ladies of the Middle 
Ages bought in their native shops the Persian silken cloth taftah. 


The glass of Sidon, Tyre, and other Syrian towns, a survival of 
the ancient Phoenician industry which after the Egyptian was the 


(21) K Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economie History of the Hellenistic World 
(The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1941), p. 1245. 


(22) A.L. Udovitch (ed ), The Islamic Middle East, 700-1900 (The Darwin Press, 
Inc., New Jersey, 1981), p. 30. 


(23) Philip K. Hitti, p. 347. 
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oldest glass industry in history, was proverbial for its clarity and 
thinness. In its enamelled and varegated varieties Syrian glass as a 
result of the Crusades became the forerunner of the stained glass in 
the cathedrals of Europe. Glass and metal vases of Syrian workman- 
ship were in great demand as articles of utility and luxury.™ 


Bazaars (Shopping Centres) : 


In bazaars, wares were not “retailed” or ‘‘distributed.’”” What 
happened here was “business” and that, to the Eastern mind, meant 
haggling. Wrestling for a price, getting the feel of the market, fencing 
with one’s bussiness opponent — all these were not tedious labours but 
sheer delight, an exercise of the intellect and of psychology, a duel in 
which the customer had to be vanquished and yet won over. 


The indispensable features of the bazaar were the semi-darkness 
of vaulted arches in narrow streets, the zealous traders standing in 
their doorways, the market-crier inviting passersby to enter, the 
dignified ceremonial which preceded business transaction: a non- 
committal conversation over a cup of coffee, enquiries about the 
health and prosperity of one’s partner, and accounts of one’s journey. 
The bazaar, above all, meant the display of an exceptional range of 
merchandise.** Arab trade was predominantly conducted in these 
bazaars. In Anhilvada, the capital of Gujarat in India, there were 
eighty-four bazaars alone, organized according to different trades and. 
crafts. Who knows how many there were in Baghdad or in Basrah on 
the Persian Gulf ? 


In the bazaar, the total flow of commerce was fragmented into a 
great number of unrelated, person-to-person transaction. There were 
myriad highly competitive commodity traders, and the system could 
absorb large numbers of people, but it turned the businessman away 
from long-term investment and tho development of markets and 
towards petty speculation and short-run opportunism. Within this 
content the bazaar entrepreneur failed to organize coherent enterprise.** 





(24) Ibid., p. 346. 

(25) Ernst Samhaber, p. 95. 

(26) John Waterbury, North for the Trade (University of California Press, 
‘California, 1972), p. 177. 
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The bazaar trader was unable to actively search out and create new 
sources of profit ; he could only grasp occasions for gain as they fitfully 
and, from his point of view, spontancously arose. 


Pricing : 


In old times, trade was free and the prices of commodities were, 
with few exceptions, determined by the law of demand and supply.?" 
For example, when a caravan had only just arrived, even the most 
beautiful articles would be sold cheaply due to surplus. On the other 
hand, ifa caravan had not come in for months or if rumour reported it 
to have been looted by bandits, or when news had arrived of severe 
gales in the Indian Ocean, prices would rise to incredible heights.* 


Also, prices were affected by the level of demand for commodities. 
For example, as the people of the West developed more and more the 
taste for Eastern cloths, perfumes and spices, the South Arabians raised 
the price of their own products, especially frankincense and myrrh, 
and increased the tolls on the foreign goods which passed through 
their hands.** Of course, such prices would cover the costs of dangers, 
risk, and taxes. Samhaber says: ‘‘Merchandise from China, from India, 
and the countries south of Sahara, or from the distant land of the 
Franks could bear surcharges of 100, 200 or more per cent. The dangers 
alone which threatened the merchant while he was away — terrible 
sandstorms, thirst, Bedouin bandits, and greedy custom officials on 
the frontiers — made all business a venture and an adventure.’’ 30 


Promotion : 


It has been mentioned that traders/businessmen in bazaars would 
stand in their doorways and the market-crier would invite passersby 
to enter — a non-committal conversation over a cup of coffee, or a 
person-to-person transaction might occur, 


(27) K. Rostovtzeff, p. 1242. 
(28) Ernst Samhaber, p. 94. 
(29) Philip K. Hitti, p. 59. 
(30) Ernst Samhaber, p. 88. 
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Also, the bazaar was a place for displaying the merchandise. 
Another strategy that was used is by taking advantage of annual fairs. 
For example, an annual fair, called ‘Uk4z, used to be held during the 
sacred months between Nakhlah and Taif in Hijaz.*! The fair 
(saq) of ‘Ukaz stood in pre-Islamic days for a kind of academic 
francaise of Arabia. It provided ample opportunity for the display 
of native wares, and for trade and exchange of commodities. The 
sons of the desert could easily be visualized flocking to these annual 
peaceful gatherings, lingering around the booths, sipping date wine 
and enjoying to the full the tune of the singing girls. 


Banking and Caravan Financing : 


In the Hellenistic Ages, trader became acquainted with the deve- 
lopment of business life in the East, took part in it, and elaborated 
it still further. Business methods were improved ; credit and banking 
became more and more important. All commercial transactions were 
based on credit and on abundance of coined metal which was put into 
circulation by the different independent governments. Gold became 
the standard in monetary exchange. The coin of the great commercial 
powers, particularly Egypt, was most dominant in the market; but a 
number of coins, both gold and silver, struck by other countries were 
also in circulation *? 


During the early Islamic period banking practices became very 
advanced. The main bankers seem to have been Persians or Basrans 
from Iraq, though Jewish financiers were also powerful. Cheques 
were widely used and had Persian names. So, too, were letters of 
credit and bills of exchange. » 


The caravan was known to be advancing slowly from its starting 
point along well-known roads, provided with adequate wells and 
guarded between one resting place and another. The great caravan 


(31) Philip K. Hitti, pp. 93, 94. 
(32) Rostovtzeff, p. 370. 


(33) Kart Polanyi, Conrad M. Arensberg and Harry W. Pearson, Trade and 
Market in the Early Empires (The Free Press, Illinois, 1957), p. 175. 
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cities, such as Seleucia on the Tigris in Mesopotamia, Palmyra in 
Syria, and Petra in Arabia, were not only resting places but 
also great clearing houses. In these centres resided wealthy merchants 
and bankers who organized the caravans and financed them. Their 
area of activity was sometimes very wide and may have often extended 
to the Mediterranean ports. But one and the same men and beasts 
of burden never travelled very far — as a rule no farther than from 
one great clearing house to another. In each of these, new caravans 
were formed and very often the merchandise carried by the caravans 
changed hands. What is significant is that large sums of money were 
invested in a caravan by many persons and that, in spite of various 
dangers and great risks, the investors, both rich and poor, probably 
found the caravan trade a profitable business, 34 


Trade Ethics : 


The pre-Islamic traders had little care about ethics in trade. Cheat- 
ing and deceiving were just about normal. Later, this was forbidden by 
Islam. The Prophet had taught the Muslims to be honest in their 
dealings to the extent that if there was any deficiency in a commodity, 
this deficiency should be shown tothe buyer. Also, the teaching of the 
Qur’dn is to be fair with customers and to give them the right amount-or 
weight of the thing sold, not less as it used to be in the pre-Islamic era. 


The Arab Merchant : a 


Arab merchants went almost everywhere. Their ships sailed from 
Siraf and Hurmuz on the Arabian Gulf, and from Katif and Muscat to 
the Indian ports of Sendapur, Mangalore, Fandraina, and Cranganore 
to buy their “Indian cano” (i.e. sugar cane), cinnamon, pearls, per- 
fumes, and pepper — the last mainly in Kaukamali on the Malabar 
Coast. ™ Also, their caravans and ships reached Morocco and Spain 
in the west and Russia in the northeast, * 


The Arab merchant was no hero or pirate, as were the earlier 
Greeks. Nor was he a big businessman who let his money and his 


(34) K. Rostovtzeff, p. 1247. 
(35) Ernst Samhaber, p. 97. 
(36) Sır John Glubb, The Empire of the Arabs, p. 324. 
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slaves work for him, as did the Roman senators or their freedmen. 
The Arab was an adventurer, gambling rather than calculating. Placing 
his firm trust in Allah, he sailed forth into the unknown. If it was 
written that he should drown in the waves of the sea, or fall into the 
hands of pirates, he could not escape his fate anyway. Thus trusting 
in oriental hospitality, he travelled on the back of his camel from 
Morocco to the Chinese frontier. Months, perhaps years, would pass 
before he returned. Whether rich or poor, it was all in All&h’s hand. 


The arrival of a caravan was always a great event; emerging from 
the desert and slowly advancing towards the city, the camels with their 
dignified gait, each of them carrying the 450 pounds load customary 
for long distances, the bearded men’s faces burned black by the sun 
of the desert against which even the white burnous provided but 
insufficient protection — all of them exhausted and emaciated, half- 
parched with thirst, frequently sick or wounded by robbers. 


The same was true for ships returning to their home ports after 
an eventful voyage. As the broad hulls were more suitable for shallow 
water, the ships preferred to hug the coasts; but suppose they were 
to run aground on a sandbank or to strike areef? The planks, lashed 
to the keel with ropes of palm bark and pinned with tree nails, were 
but inadequately covered with the grease of a sea fish or with a very 
thin layer of pitch. And yet these pitiful vessels ventured out over 
tremendous distances, 3" 


The merchant took his valuable wares to powerful princes, caliphs, 
emperors, and kings; he entered the royal residence as a great genite- 
man in his own right. There he would present his most beautiful 
and most valuable article to his host — not from fear, but because 
he knew the noble mind of the ruler. And sure enough, he was not 
disappointed. The prince’s gift to the strange visitor, who had entered 
his residence with such a generous gesture, was worth a multiple of 
what he had received. Only after such an exchange of presents, which 
was determined by the person and position of prince and merchant, 
would the remaining goods go to the bazaar, #8 


(37) Ernst Samhaber, pp. 95-97. 
(38) Mbid., p. 94. 
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‘THE EVOLUTION OF THE TURKISH POLITICAL SYSTEM 
‘AND, THE CHANGING MEANING OF MODERNITY, 
SECULARISM AND ISLAM (1876-1945) 


KEMAL H. KARPAT 


INTRODUCTION: CONCEPTS AND METHODOLOGY 


The modern Turkish political system is the product of the inter- 
action between a continuously changing socio-economic structure and 
static constitutional models borrowed from outside. The periodic 
rehauling of the constitution — especially in the period 1960-82 — has 
been caused not only by the rapid transformation of the social struc- 
ture but also by a basic disharmony between this structure and the 
political system. Certain features of the system, such as republic- 
anism and national statehood, have exhibited’strength, consistency and 
continuity ; but the status of various proclaimed freedoms and rights 
and, especially, of the regulatory institutions has oscillated cbristantly 
as these have been misused and abused by governments,’ by’ ‘kroups 
and by individuals. Thero is no question that the instability of the 
Turkish political system must be attributed first to the breakdown and 
the discontinuity of the old traditions of conflict management and 
adaption to socio-political change. However, in order to understand 
the continuous crisis of the Turkish political system it is necessary to 
analyse its evolution in a broad conceptual framework by taking into 
account the interaction between social groups, the government elites, 
and certain international events that were a part of the process of 
structural differentiation. In historical retrospect, as this study will 
show, the Turkish constitutions appear not as the expressions of 
society’ s basic culture, philosophy, and aspirations but as tools de- 
signed to reshape society and legitimize control of government power. 
Both constitutions and ideologies must be viewed as the instruments 
through which particular social groups have tried to establish a new 
regime and to implement a predetermined policy. 


THE SEARCH FOR RECONCILIATION OF EUROPEAN MODERNITY AND OTTOMAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION : THE CONSTITUTION OF 1876 


‘ The Constitution of 1876 has been regarded as the formal beginning 
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of the Turkish modern political system. ! Modelled in part after 
the Belgian Constitution, it was proclaimed in December 1876 with the 
clear intention of undermining the Constantinople Conference of 
the European powers — a gathering ostensibly convened to devise 
“‘reforms”’ but actually aimed at strengthening further the European 
hold on the Ottoman economy and government. Yet, the timing of 
the issuance of the Constitution had little to do with its essence. It 
had been prepared by Mithat Pasa and a handful of his supporters in 
response to basic changes in the Ottoman society. First, it offered 
protection to the new Ottoman bureaucracy by limiting the powers of 
the Sultan’s autocracy and, at the same time, was an expression of the 
desire of the new middle classes to transform the government into a 
functional bureaucracy. Second, the Constitution tried to regulate 
the fundamental structural changes which had occurred since 1800. 
The gradual liberalization of trade, and the spread of private land 
ownership among small and medium sized farmers (also among large 
estate holders in selected regions), coupled with the influx of more 
than three million immigrants and the settlement of approximately two 
million nomadic tribesmen in the second half of the 19th century, had 
produced drastic changes in the traditional Ottoman structure. 


By 1860 the Ottoman Empire already was well on its way to 
adopting a capitalist system, although both its new economy and the 
groups promoting it were subordinate to and dependent upon the 
European economic-social system. The Constitution of 1876 reflected 
this dependency but, nevertheless, sought to remain faithful to Ottoman 
traditions and to preserve the old political culture and institutions 
while introducing new regulations and institutions based on the 
European model. The traditional Ottoman system did not have a 
written constitution, but it was governed by a series of basic laws 
(Kanunname) that in effect provided a rather broad and flexible ‘‘cons- 
titutional’’ system organized around the Sultan, who wielded the 
ultimate power. The Constitution of 1876, while preserving the 
Sultan’s central position in the system, nevertheless emphasized 


r 


(1) The only major study of the Constitution of 1876 ın Western languages is 
by Robert Devreux, The First Ottoman Constitutional Period (Baltimore, 


1963). 
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participation and consensus in decision making. The traditional con- 
cepts of mesveret (consultation) and sura (council) were consolidated in 
the House of Deputies, which consisted not only of religious leaders 
and the confidants of the Sultan but also of representatives of the 
people to be chosen by indirect elections. Thus the two elections held 
in 1876 and 1878 created a parliamentary body composed of communal 
leaders, provincial notables, landowners, merchants and ‘Ulam’, 
However, these deputies voiced such strong criticism of the ineptitude, 
corruption, and arrogance of the bureaucracy that Sultan, outraged by 
their irreverance, prorogued the Parliament and suspended the Consti- 
tution.? Its author, Mithat Pasa, was first banished, ultimately 
imprisoned and then murdered (1884). 


The initial constitutional experiment failed principally because’ 
the ruling political elite, headed at that time by the Sultan, were 
unwilling to share power with the representatives of the society at large. 
This pattern was repeated over and over again for the next century, 
although different actors and rationales were involved: whatever the 
group, monarchica! or republican, in power, it considered its own 
government almost infallible and regarded opposition and criticism as 
ill intentioned if not actually treasonable. In 1876 Mithat Pasa and 
his followers did not have a political party behind them and had not 
formulated an ideology capable of mobilizing popular support; and 
while there were within the Ottoman government various groups com- 
peting for power, none of them had a broad social base or ideology 
in harmony with the infrastructure of the society. So Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid I (1876-1909) went on ruling without a constitution; how- 
ever, he reformed the bureaucracy, expanded education, updated the 
agricultural system, modernized transportation, and generally spurred 
the economy as a whole. Agricultural production tripled during his 





(2) The detailéd records of these debates were destroyed in a fire during the 
Young Turks government. The records of some of the debates were saved 
and have been published. See Hakkı Tarik Us, Meclisi Mebusan 1293: 1877 
Zabıt Ceridesi [Records of the House of Deputies, 1877], 2 vols. (Istanbul, 
1940, 1954). For an analysis of these -debates see Kemal H. Karpat, “The 
Ottoman Parliament of 1877 and Its Social Sigaificance’’ Proceedings of the 
International Association of South-East European Studies Sone 1963), 
pp. 247-55. 
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reign, and some beginning was made in jindustrialization.,? “ Thys 
‘Abd al-Hamid established the. educational’ basis and. streùgthened 
greatly the, socio-economic infrastructure necessary for ‘the establish- 
ment ofa modern political system.: In fact, without these improvements 
the political developments of the Young Turks era and the,Republic 
would have been rather unthinkable. T SI gata uae SE y 


The Youle Turks era (1908- 1948) is of fundamental. importance 
because the political orgafiizations and. the ideology Which animated 
both ‘the elites and the masses in, the War of, Liberation and 
the Repyblic had their’ genesis in this, Period. The Young Turks 
“revolution” of 1980 — which became a revolution only well after the 

‘revolutionaries’? had assumed power — consisted of a few acts of 
terrorism and insubordination engineered by ‘army officers and some 
educated youngsters with the aim of forcing the Sultan to reinstate the 
Constitution of 1876.4 The_‘‘revolutionaries”’ belonged. to a secret 
organization which had: been established. independently in“Salonica' ín 
1906, but eventually became linked with and adopted the.name.of the 
Ittihad ve Terakki (Union and Progress) Society established in France. 
On 23 July 1908, the Sultan agreed to reestablish the Constitution of 
1876, and the Committee‘of the Union and Progress (CUP) sent-several 
of its members to Istanbul to. supervise.the reinstatement of the second 
constitutional period, known as Ikinci Mesrutivyet... oau oui noo 


The Young’ Turks leaders came from outside the’ imperial sieve 
ment; they were young members ‘of the new ‘middle, classes and, 
studied in the modern professionals schools. It is true that, they. shi 
some of the dominant family and social values of tl the, Musli majority, 
but were also to some extent free of the Teyerential feelings held by 
their elders for the Caliph, the ‘Sultan, and the ‘imperial bureaucracy. 
The Union aad Progress; Committee had its power base in the House 





(3) See Charles Issawi, The Economic History of the Middle East 1800-1914 
(Chicago, 1966), p. 65, and Roger Owen’, The Midde East in the World 
Economy (London, 1981), pp. 189 ff. 3 ' ke 

i yay 

(4) For the backgróúnd of the secret organization, sce, AEs Bedevi Kuran, 
Osmanli Imparatorlugunda Inkilap Hareketieri ve Milli Mucadele (Refi rm 
Movements in the Ottoman Empire-and the National Struggle] (Istanbul, ¢_ 
1959). ; a 
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‘of Deputies, which it came to control, winning elections held in 1908, 
11911, 1912, and thereafter. ® ‘Although it was part of the c#binét-most 
‘of the time,’ the CWP ‘did not 'assùmo''fult control of the Executive 
until in 1913 This anomatous 'situation"was due partly to the fact 
that the Sultan was an inherent ‘part of the Executivo, and thus diff- 
cult to replace at once; but mostly to the fact'that' the CUP was nòt 
yet a full-fledged political party with fully formed political ideology ap- 
plicable. to the multi-ethnic, multi-religious Ottoman State.'‘However, 
the CUP transformed itself gradually from a small and secret group 
into a regular political party dnd devised an' ideology while’ retaining 
in its hand the government power tor most of the period (1908- -18). 


It is essential to analyze i in some detail the main features of this 
process of political transformation in order to place the Republican 
political system in its proper historical perspective.'': I shall'discuss 
wery briefly the constitutional process, the-evolution of the Union and 
Progress into a political party, and the ideological movenients of 1908- 
1918, The Constitution of, 1876,.remained in force throughout the CUP 
period, but its 119 articles were. amended severdl! times.: ‘The Parlia- 
ment (the Senate was deprived of its prerogative in favour of the House 
of Deputies) assumed sweeping control, replacing both the Palace 
(Sultan) and the Porte (Grand Vizir) as: the' chief source’ of power f 
The Executive (Cabinet) too, though still powerful, became subject 
to the control of the legislature; ı After the ousting ‘Abd al-Hamid H 
(under the pretext that he organized the counter revolution in 1909) * 
8 1 ` Le i '{ yi fitlee 2 1 


ea etd ae sag TS yt ota 





i ah y rat l 1 fF eee Tae Pe] 14 
(5) Tarik Zafer Táäaya; Turkiye’ de Şiyasi Partiler, 1859;1952 (Political Parties 
in Turkey] (Istanbul, 1952), p. 188. 7 an Hes we th 


(6) Feroz Ahmad, The Young Turks, The Committee of. Ųnian and Promesi in 
; Turkish Politics (Oxford, 1969), pp. 57-64. Also E Ẹ. Ramsgur, Jhe Young 
Turks, Prelude to the Revolution of 1908 (Princeton, 1957}. és 

en T ' 


(7) ` It is certain now that the so-called reactionary, counter- “revolution of 1909 

' "' was not organized by ‘Abd al- -Hamid HW" The action was a predominant! 

social movement that has been exploited it‘ thd Republic as a religious 

yey . reaction because of the role‘ played by’ the Ittikadi''Mihamimed FirkasY 

[Party of Muslim Unity] and its leader, Dervish Vahdeti, in organizing 

the initial demonstrations. The real power behind the action was the 

soldiers stationed in the capital. The literature on this topic is-abundant, 

although one-sided and partisan. Seo Ismail H. Danismend, 3/ Mart 
Vakasi [Tho March 31st Event] (Istanbul, 1961). h 
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the power and the prestige of the monarchy fell to such a low point 
as few people knew or cared to know who the Sultan was. Ina matter 
of a few years the six-centuries old House of Osman had lost most of 
its power and glamour, although it still retained its importance as the 
repository of the Caliphate. Meanwhile, the CUP broadened its social 
bases by establishing first a series of political clubs throughout the 
country. In 1913 these clubs became party branches after the govern- 
ing committee abandoned its secrecy and openly declared itself to be 
a regular political party. The elevation of the secret association to 
the status of political party was accomplished through successive yearly 
conventions (congresses) during which a programme and an ideology 
gradually were devised. A total of nine congresses were held ; the 
last (in 1918) decided to dissolve the party. 


The Union and Progress party faced the stiff opposition of a 
dozen other parties ranging from socialist to religious. Among these 
the Ahrar (Peoples’) and Hurriyet ve Itilaf (Freedom and Alliance) 
parties, the latter a coalition of the main opposition parties, deserve 
special mention.2 The opposition parties were concentrated mainly 
in the capital and a few major cities and hence had limited popular 
support. Their chief argument in favour of their own accession to 
power was the dictatorial stance of the ruling group. The turbulent 
and often violent relations between the ruling party and the opposition 
reflected, in fact, the ethnic, religious, and social conflicts besetting the 
Empire. The national and social groups demanding recognition and 
representation in the parliamentary democracy, instituted after 1908 
and forming the backbone of the opposition, had in the past been 
accommodated in the traditional religious millet system. The millets 
had been destroyed before a new type of secular-political system was 
developed. Yet, beneath the turbulent political surface of the nation 
a certain consensus about the future seemed to emerge among 
tho various elites who sought to identify with one or more ethnic-reli- 
gious groups. Although the ruling party outwardly accepted Ottoman- 
ism, that is, the idea of equal citizenship accorded to all Ottomans 
regardless of race, religion, or ethnic origin, as its official ideology, in 
reality it was reshaping another and more authentic creed. This creed 





(8) Tunaya, p. 189. 
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was nationalism, and it consisted of an amalgam of political anti-im- 
perialism, economic statism, and Turkism. 


The element of Turkism became part of the new nationalism 
through three channels. Literary-linguistic Turkism defended the use of 
a simplified language close to the vernacular.’ It became the avenue for 
the expession of populism which eventually became (for a short time) 
a major component of nationalism. The statist, or instrumental, 
nationalism as expounded by Yusuf Akcura, who was aware that 
Ottomanism and Islamism were failing as political ideologies, sought 
the eventual dominance of Turkism and the transformation of the 
Ottoman State into a Turkish homeland.'® The third school, represented 
by Ziya Gokalp, stood for an evolutionist and assimilationist Turkism 
whereby history, religion, and the Ottoman past, instead of being re- 
jected, would be internalized and adapted to modern conditions so as 
to form the foundation of the national culture of the modern Turks.'! 
Actually, all these three forms of Turkish nationalism had their roots 
in the Islamic fundamentalist-anti-imperialist movements which began 
to emerge after the middle of the 19th century. Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid H 
had used these incipient populist - fundamentalist - anti - imperialist 
feelings to build an internal social cohesion among his Muslim subjects 
whereby Islamic, Ottoman and Turkish identity became synonymous, 
but only among Muslims. However, the psychological fabric of Turkish 
nationalism was the Muslim-Ottoman identity, which reached to the 
depths of the history and personality of the Turks. The Young 
Turks faced the task of adapting this cultural-historical nationalism to 
the requirements of a territorial national State. The effort to consoli- 
date the three currents of Turkish nationalism into a single ideology, 





(9) Ercumet Kuran, “The Impact of Nationalism on the Turkish Elite in the 
Nineteenth Century,” in W R Polk and R L. Chambers (eds.), Beginnings 
of Modernization in the Middle East (Chicago, 1968), pp. 109-119. 


(10) Francois Gerogeon, Aux Origines du Nationalisme Turc, Yusuf Akura, 
1876-1935 (Institut d*Studies Anatoliennes, Paris, 1980). 


(11) On Gokalp, among Other works, see Niyazi, Berkes, Turkish Nationalism 
and Western Civilization, Selected Essays on Ziya Gokalp (London, 1959). 
For the genesis of Turkish nationalism, see David Kushner, The Rise of 
Turkish Nationalism (London, 1977). 
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begun by the Young Turks, reached fruition in the Republic, though 
in a rather arbitrary fashion. 


The secular dimension of the emerging Turkish nationalism was 
evident during the Young Turks period, not in the form of any assault 
on the spiritual and lega] foundations of Islam but as an effort to divest. 
the religious establishment of various administrative and judiciary 
functions in favour of the State.'* The nationalism of the Young 
Turks had also an anti-imperialistic economic dimension: they sought 
to abolish the capitulations (which granted extra-territorial rights to 
the European powers after the Ottoman State had entered World War 
I on the side of Germany) and to establish a national economy. The 
pan-Turkic (pan-Turanic) views of the Young Turks, which are con- 
sidered to be a by-product of this nationalism were adopted as a useful 
foreign policy device intended to weaken Russia and had little in com- 
mon with Turkish nationalism proper. (Pan-Turkism had developed 
independently among the Muslims of Russia as a defensive ideology 
intended to oppose Russification and czarist oppression.) 


The final point to be discussed in this historical-ideological survey 
of Turkey’s political system concerns the social origin of the political 
elites. It is significant that the Young Turks revolt started not in the 
capital, as had most of the previous uprisings, but in the countryside. 
A closer look at the family and geographical origins of some of the 
main Young Turks leaders reveals that they or their parents were 
immigrants or were from among the old Ottoman provincial elites 
who had been uprooted from their original homes and positions. They 
represented a marginal group outside the mainstream of the Empire’s 
political life and imperial traditions. (Kamil Pasa, one of the main 
representatives of the old order, reportedly said that the unionists 


should return to Salonica where they came from rather than stay in 
Istanbul.) 3 


As a ruling group the CUP sought to maintain itself in power, 
first, by gaining the support of the military and by trying to control it. 


(12) SJ. Shaw and E. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey, 
vol. ii (Cambridge, 1977). i 


(13) Ali Fuad Turkgeldi, Gorup Isittiklerim [What I Saw and Heard] (Ankara, 
1949). 
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After achieving a certain compromise with the army, which had be- 
come preoccupied with the War, the unionists sought organizational 
support from the lower and mid level intellectuals, lower ranking 
bureaucrats, some army officers, and a variety of aspiring economic 
groups in the countryside, such as small merchants and petty land- 
owners. The party thus established itself as the chief channel for 
upward mobility among the lower middle class and groups that 
originated during transformation occuring in the 1856-1908 period. 


It is quite evident that its organizational and ideological frame- 
work and its social base cut off the Union and Progress Party from 
the old order, represented by the monarchy and its entourage, by a 
deep social, psychological and cultural gulf. It was, therefore, rela- 
tively easy for the new leadership cadres to dispose of the imperial 
structure-with which they had little in common—despite the marriage 
of Enver Pasa into the Sultan's family. They had risen to power by 
their own “revolutionary” efforts rather than through manipulation of 
the ruling power structure as had in the past been the route to the top. 
This was, in fact, the first instance in Ottoman history when a social 
group outside the imperial establishment had gained control via an 
ideology and arguments opposed to the very essence of monarchy. 
(The Young Turks preserved the monarchy out of practical considera- 
tions, but not conviction.) : 

However, the new order bore within it the seeds of its own subse- 
quent weakness; and downfall. Having acquired power not through 
alliance with the masses (popular meetings such as the one in Firzovik 
in July 1908 are special cases) but through the manipulation of power 
within the army and the government bureaucracy, their revolution did 
not represent the victory of the economic bourgeoisie but of the lower 
ranks of the bureaucratic and intellectual order created by the govern- 
ment through the so-called modern school system.'* The changes which 


(14) One of the main spokesmen and apologists for the Union and Progress was 
the well known journalist and writer, Huseyin Cahit Yalcin (1875-1957), 
the editor of the party’s newspaper Tanin. Yalcin continued to defend 
the unionists during the Republic. He was Vice-President and tho President 
of the Chamber of Deputies in 1914-18. See his memoirs ‘‘Mesruttyet 
Hatiralari’’ [Memoirs from the Constitutional Period], Fikir Hareketleri, 
[Intellectual Movements], Number 71 ff., February 1935. See also a more 
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had created the new order altered also the entire route to individual 
position, power, and prestige. Whereas in the earlier times, including 
‘Abd al-Hamid’s reign, one could achieve personal distinction and 
social position through achievement in the religious or artistic fields, 
now one could climb the social ladder only through association with 
the party and government. The political system had monopolized alt ` 
avenues leading to higher status. The modern educational system 
became in turn the most important channel of upward mobility through 
qualification for government position, despite the fact that the broad- 
ening of economic opportunities had increased the possibilities for 
accumulating wealth. In sum, a society divided into a handful of 
educated (munevver) and a mass of uneducated (aram) people, became 
the basis of the new olitist order created by the Young Turks 
revolution. 


The Union and Progress Party left the government and dissolved 
itself in the fall of 1918 when it became apparent that the Empire had 
lost the war. In the period 1918-1922 there was a proliferation of 
political parties (some thirty parties arose) as the Hurriyet ve Itilaf 
(Freedom and Alliance) Party formed various ineffective governments 
under Damad Ferid Pasa and collaborated with the allied powers in 
the partition or Turkey. This downgraded further the prestige of the 
opposition parties, and indirectly rehabilitated the ideas of progress, 
nationalism, and independence propounded by the Union and 
Progress. '§ Thus, the CUP left behind it not only a legacy of ideas 





belanced view — Y.H. Bayur, “Ikinci Mesratiyet Devri Uzerinde Bazi 
Dusunceler’? [Somo Thoughts on the Second Constitutional Period], 
Belleten, XXITI/9 (1959), pp. 267-85. A rather general and impressionistic 
but comprehensive account is given in Hasan Amca, Dogmayan Hurriyet 
[The Unborn Freedom] (Istanbul, 1948),-and Mustafa Ragip, Ittthat ve 
Terakki Tarihinde Esrar Perdesi [The Curtain of Mystery in the History of 
Union and Progress] (Istanbul, 1934). 


(15) The conventions of these local branches of the Defense of Rights Associa- 
tions are exceptionally important in understanding the spirit of the Turkish 
War of Liberation and the ideology of the social groups involved in it. 
There are a number of books and brochures published in provinces which 
describe the genesis of the local organization but to the best of my 
knowledge there is not yet a single work of synthesis analyzing the social 
structure and ideological content of these Organizations. See Sabashattin 
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but also a political organization that relied on a large number of well 
trained cadres that controlled a substantial part of the human, 
economic, intellectual, and cultural resources of the country. The 
movement of National Liberation and the Republic led by Mustafa 
Kemal was based on the socio-political foundation prepared in the 
Young Turks era. 


THE WAR OF LIBERATION AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The Turkish political system, which began to acquire its contem- 
porary shape in 1918-1922 period, appears to have drawn its essence 
from three different historical periods, each one with its specific 
characteristics: the first was the Ottoman past with its political 
culture stretching back to the 15th century ; the second was the period 
encompassing the socio-economic changes which culminated in the 
Young Turks era — an era that was in fact, a transitional period 
marking the end of the traditional politics and the broadening of the 
social bases of the political system ; the third period, from which the 
modern system acquired characteristics, was the Republican era that 


Selek, Anadoln Ihtilalı [The Anatolian Revolution] (Istanbul, 1973). Seo 
also Dogan Avcioglu, Milli Kurtulus Tarth: [The History of National 
Liberation] (Istanbul, 1974). On specific history of the various local 
organizations, see Cevat Dursunoglu, Milli Mucadelede Erzurum [Erzurum 
During the National Struggle] (Ankara, 1946) ; A.A. Tutenk, Mill: Muca- 
delede Denizli [Denizli During the National Struggle] (Izmir, 1944); Kenan 
Ozer, Kurtulus Savasinda Gonen [Gonen in the War of Liberation] (Balikesir, 
1964); Sami Onal, Mull: Mucadelede Oltu [Oltu in National Struggle] 
(Ankara, 1968); Kasim Ener, Cukurovanin Isgali ve Kurtuluş Savaşı [The 
Occupation of Cukurouva and the War of Liberation] (Istanbul, 1963); 
Hacim Muhittin Carikli, Balıkesır ve’Alasehir Kongreleri (Memoirs) [The 
Congresses of Balıkesir and Alasehir] (published by the Turkish Historical 
Society, Ankara, 1967). This is an important source containing a series of 
documents describing how the resistance movement began in these two 
localities. During the past ten years there has been also a considerable 
effort to find in the national liberation a variety of radical trends. See 
e.g. Dogu Ergil, Social Aistory of the Turkish National Struggle, 1919-22 
(Lahore, Pakistan, o.d.). Actually the effort to put non-existent ingredients 
in the events of 1919-22 reflects the radical ideological mood which betook 
Turkey in 1970-80. See also Kurt Steinhaus, Soziologie der Turkishen Revo- 
lution (Frankfurt, 1969). 
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began with the War of Liberation. It was a period distinctly different 
from the previous two in origins and goals. 


Throughout the 19th and early 20th centuries, reforms and 
changes had been initiated by a handful of people associated directly 
with the government or the second or third echelon of government 
personnel such as the bureaucracy and the army. The Republican 
era began as a grass root movement of popular resistance and defense 
to foreign occupation that grew into the War of Liberation. 


The organizational basis of the War of Liberation is to be found 
in a variety of groups known under various names, such as the 
Mudafaa-i Hukuk Cemiyetleri (Association for the Defense of Rights) 
and the Redd-i Ilhak Cemiyeti (Rejection of Annexation Society) in 
the countryside and the Karakol Cemiyeti (Sentinel Association) in 
Istanbul.'!® The catalyst of the war was the Greek landing in Izmir 
on 15 May 1919. Supported by the Allies, the Greeks soon occupied 
a substantial part of Anatolia, which they intended to annex. It was 
mainly in reaction to the Greek invasion that the resistance associa- 
tions mushroomed in Anatolia and Thrace. The leaders of these 
associations belonged to the upper and middle classes in Anatolia and 
Thrace and consisted of Jandlords, local merchants and craftsmen, 
‘Ulama’, school teachers, demobilized reserve officers, and lower 
ranking government officials. The abundant material on the War of 
Liberation indicates that many of the resistance leaders had been 
members of the Union and Progress party. Immigrants from the 
Balkans and the Caucasus and their descendents provided strong 
support to the resistance movement (although later an important 
guerrilla leader, named Cerkes Ethem, joined the Greceks),!" as did 


(16) Ethem was the son of a landlord of Bandirma and like his two other 
brothers was instrumental in quelling several anti-nationalist revolts 
instigated by the Sultan agamst the nationalists, He fell at odds with 
Mustafa Kemal partly for personal reasons and pattly as reaction to the 
authoritarian tendencies manifest in the group supporting Kemal. The 
best account of Ethem’s views which Provides valuable insights into the 
early phases of the War of Liberation are his memoirs, Cerkes Ethem in 
Hatiraları [The Memoirs of Ethem the Circassian] (Istanbul. 1962). 


(17) See Zuhdil Guven, Anzavur Isyani [Revolt of Anzavur] (Istanbul, 1948); 
Hacım Muhittin, pp. 32-33, also n. 15. 
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some rich landowners and high ranking officials who represented the 
Sultan’s views. Thus the first major participants in the War of 
Liberation were these countryside groups, many of whom found them- 
selves from the start at odds with the Sultan. The day to day journal of 
Hacim Muhittin, the organizer of one of the most important resistance 
organizations in Balikesir and Aksehir, indicates not only that the 
liberation movement had broad popular support but also that the 
movement had pitted thc middle class leaders in the countryside 
against the Sultan’s court.!® 


The group responsible for organizing the Defense of Rights Asso- 
ciations into a national movement and in defining its goals and giving 
it direction consisted of army officers and some nationalist intellectuals. 
Mustafa Kemal, the hero of the Dardanelles, Ieft Istanbul almost 
immediately when the Greek forces, under the protection of British, 
French, and Italian warships, landed in Izmir. (Only after 1934 did 
Mustafa Kemal become known by the surname Ataturk, given him by 
the Assembly.) 


He became the spokesman for the group and sought to establish 
contact with various army officers opposed to occupation and to orga- 
nize the scattered resistance associations into a single body. On 
21 June 1919 the Amaysa Protocol was signed by Mustafa Kemal, Ali 
Fuat Cebesoy (army commander at Ankara), Refet Bele (commander 
at Samsun), and Rauf Orbay (former navy minister); it was later 
accepted also by Kazim Karabehir, the commander of the relatively 
intact third army at Erzurum. The Protocol was the first major docu- 
ment spelling out the purposes of the movement and defining the future 
steps necessary to mobilize the population for resistance. The congres- 
ses of Erzurum (23 July - 7 August 1919) and Sivas (4 - 11 September 


(18) Thero is a rich bibliography on this phase of the war. See Tovfik Biyiklioglu, 
Trakyada Milli Mucadele [The National Struggle in the Thrace], 2 vols. 
(Ankara, 1955-56); Muhmut Gologlu, Milli Mucadele Tarihi (History of 
the National Struggle], 5 vols. (Ankara, 1968-71). This work covers in detail 
the period between 1919 and 1923 and each volume has a separate subtitle 
indicating the per'od covered. Another basic work on the National 
Liberation war is Turk Istiklal Harbi [The Turkish War of Independence], 
published by the Turkish General Staff, War History Department, 6 vols. 
(Ankara, 1962-68). 
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1919), held with the participation of most of the Associations for 
the Defense Rights, unified all of them in a single body and produced 
the Milli Misak, or the National Pact. !8 The Pact affirmed the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the national independence of an area encom- 
passing more or less present day Turkey. It proclaimed that the 
resistance movement was aimed at defending not only the national 
territory but also the Sultan-Caliph, who was portrayed as being the 
Allied forces’ prisoner in Istanbul. The Pact also expressed a truly 
revolutionary principle: it reminded the central government that, in 
an age in which nations determined their own destinies, the Sultan 
and his government should obey the national will and not act as though 
they were above the nation. Moreover, it stated that if the central 
government was unable to fulfil the nation’s wishes by convening a 
national assembly, the nation would take in hand its own destiny. The 
Pact described the Defense of Rights Associations as a Union repre- 
senting the nation and mirroring its sufferings and desperation and 
proclaimed that a representative committee (Heyet-i-Temsiliye) would 
establish national unity at all levels. 2° 


The truly revolutionary character of these provisions of the 
National Pact become evident when they are studied in the context of 
Turkish political history. They made a sharp break with the imperial 
past and instituted a new political system based on ideas drawn from 
the European political philosophy. The first, and the paramount, 
idea contained in the Pact was the concept of a national State based 
on territorial sovereignty ; two years lacer the identity of this national 
State was defined as Turkish. The second basic principle clearly defined 
the national will, that is, the collective will of the people, as the source 


(19) The text of the Milli Misak (or National Pact) may be found in Biyiklioglu. 
On the Sivas Convention see Ulug Igdemur, Sivas, Kongies! Tutanaklari 
[Records of the Sivas Convention] (Ankara, 1969). A considerable litera- 
ture, often repetitive may be found in the immense literature dedicated to 
the life and achievements of Ataturk. Seo Lord Kinross, Afaturk: The 
Birth of a Nation (New York, 1965); S. S. Aydemir, Tek Adam [Unique 
Man], 3 vols. (Istanbul, 1969); Ataturk [published by UNESCO] (Paris, 
1963); Johannes Glasnek, Ataturk und Die Moderne Turkei (Berlin, 1971). 
Vomik D. Volkan and Norman Itzkowith, The Immortal Ataturk, A Psycho- 
biography (Chicago, 1984). 


(20) Shaw, vol. ii, p. 348. 
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of all authority, superseding the Sultan-Caliph’s powers in all matters 
concerning the national survival and progress. 


The third major principle concerned the manner in which tho 
national will would be expressed and its mandates carried out. How- 
ever, the Pact left the method of selection and composition of the 
representative committee — Heyeti Temsiliye — rather obscure, as the 
newly emerging regime chose to be somewhat non-committal as to the 
exact form and extent of popular participation. The question 
of representation was solved in an odd way by the elections 
of 1919 ordered by the Sultan’s government in Istanbul. The Deputies 
were elected mostly from territories controlled by the nationalists, so 
they were in general sympathetic to the national cause. Mustafa Kemal, 
elected Deputy from Ankara, was proposed as the President of the 
House of Deputies in Istanbul. The Deputies promptly passed a 
resolution by accepting the National Pact, defining it as the expression 
of the Turkish people’s decision to achieve independence and to 
assure national and territorial integrity.2! The English were dissatisfied 
with this action of the House of Deputies and induced the Istanbul 
government to condemn and arrest the leading nationalists and to 
instigate against them various local rebellions in west and central 
Anatolia. Mustafa Kemal was declared infidel by the highest Islamic 
authority and condemned to death by a military tribunal. These 
actions brought an open break between Istanbul and Ankara and 
force the nationalists to seek wider support among the population at 
large. Henceforth the spontaneous resistance movement took on 
distinctly anti-imperialist, anti-monarchical, national, and populist 
features. The possibility of cooperation between the Sultan and 
the nationalists vanished as the latter now had to fight not only 
the foreign invaders but also a variety of local forces sympathetic 
to the Sultan. The fact that: the anti-nationalist forces received 
support from the upper echelons of the religious establishment 


(21) The text of the Constitution of 1921 may be found in Kemal Ariburou, 
Milli Mucadele ve Inkilaplaria Ilgili Kansunlar [Laws Rolated to the 
National Struggle and Reforms] (Ankara, 1957), pp. 11-12 (7 February 
1921). See also, Seref Gozubuyuk and $. Kili, Turk Anayasa Metinleri 
[Texts of Turkish Constitutions] (Ankara, 1947). 
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strengthened the position of the anti-clerical elements in the nationa- 
list movement and bolstered their ‘‘secularist’’ tendencies. 


The Parliament in Istanbul! was dissolved in March 1920, and some 
of its members reconvened in Ankara together with a number of newly 
elected members by the Defense of Rights Associations and established 
the Buyuk Millet Meclisi (Grand National Assembly) on 23 April 1920. 
(The day was eventually declared a holiday — the Day of National 
Sovereignty — which had the distinction of being the first secular 
holiday in Turkish history.) The one chamber Grand National 
Assembly became at once the repository of the national will and the 
only body concentrating in its hands all legislative and executive 
powers. Mustafa Kemal was elected president of the Assembly. 
Thus, by April 1920, that is, in less than one year after the beginning 
of organized resistance to foreign invasion, the Turkish political 
system had acquired its distinctive nationalist and populist features. 
Finally, the Constitutional Act of 1921 (Teskilat-1 Esasiye. Kanunu) 
gave a full legal expression to these developments.™ 


It it obvious that the Constitutional Act of 1921, unlike preceding 
and succeeding acts, was not the copy of some foreign model but 
developed from authentic sources representing the conditions of the 
time and the true aspiration of the Turkish people. The new Consti- 
tution dealt with the essentials of the regime. It declared that 
sovereignty belonged unconditionally to the nation, that the National 
Assembly was the sole representative of the national will, and that it 
held all legislative and executive powers in its hands — including the 
Tight to declare war and make peace and enact treaties.% The 
Assembly unified all the national resistance forces into an army. It 
decreed that elections should be held every two years The Assembly 
exercised full powers as the rightful representative of the Turkish 
people and declared null and void the acts of the government in 


(22) Article 3 of the Constitutional Act of 1921 in its original form read as 
follows: ‘‘The People’s Government of Turkey 1s governed by the Grand 
National Assembly and bears the name of the ‘Government of the Grand 
National Assembly of Turkey.’ '’ In the version passed by the Assembly 
the term halk [people’s] was replaced by the term ‘“‘state.’’ Ariburnu, p. 28. 


(23) Ariburnu, p. 13. 
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Istanbul. Areas not covered by the new Constitution were subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution of 1876 as amended in the period 
1908-18. 


These institutional developments were accompanied,: and deter- 
mined in part, by ideological developments that gave the emerging 
modern Turkish political system considerable depth and scope. 
Nationalism dominated the thought of the revolutionary leaders. This 
nationalism was rooted psychologically and socially in Islam. In fact, 
one can state rather firmly that the predominant feature of the Turkish 
nationalism during 1919-1923 was its religious character. The term 
millet (nation) and milli (national) so frequently used then referred 
essentially to a national community, bound together by religious ties, 
living in a defined territory and owing allegiance not to Sultan 
but to its own elected body, the National Assembly. It was obvious 
that this “nation,” as it emerged from the War of Liberation, was 
neither the classical Islamic millet nor the conventional European 
model. Outwardly, it resembled the nations of the West, but its inner 
core retained its own authentic cultural and historical essence and 
identity. The religious-cultural dimensions of this nationalism was 
visible specially when the new regime defined the status of the non- 
Muslims: both the National Pact and subsequent pronouncements 
promised the non-Muslims full civil rights and protection not as 
members of autonomous religious communities, but as minorities 
different in culture and outlook from the majority. The fact that the 
Armenians had sought to establish a separate State and the Anatolian 
Greeks had cooperated with the Greek army mistreat the Turkish 
population had already created a deep gulf between the Muslims and 
non-Muslims. 


Populism emerged early in 1920 as the most powerful ideological 
feature of the liberation movement. After the final rupture with the 
Istanbul government in the spring of 1920, the nationalist leaders began 
to rely much more on the masses, and their attitudes and speeches 
acquired distinct populist-egalitarian overtones. The fact that the 
nationalists established relations with and accepted material and moral 
support from the Bolshevik government strengthened the podulist and 
anti-imperialist features of the Turkish revolution, but without turning 
it into an ideology of class struggle. (However, this populist trend 
was relatively short-lived, the regime reverting after 1925 to an elitis 
policy; to be discussed later.) 
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Another ideological feature. of the emerging Turkish political 
system was the belief in material progress, to be achieved through the 
development of the country’s natural and human resources. This 
principle had been expressed in the Convention of Erzurum and in the 
National Pact and acquired added force as demands for economic 
progress were put forth by people in various meetings. 


Thus, by the fall of t920 nationalism, populism, and material 
progress appeared to be inseparable from each other. The momentum 
gained by the War of Liberation may be attributed to this amalgam 
of ideologies so well: expressed in the government’s programme of 
13 September 1920, aptly named a halkci program (populist pre- 
gramme).** Article 2 of the programme declared that the “sole 
purpose of the government of the Grand National Assembly is to 
liberate the people from the oppression and tyranny of imperialism 
and capitalism and to make it the real master of its soveroignty and 
administration.” Article 4 stated that the primary obligation of the 
Grand National Assembly was to “put an end to the misery in which 
people lived and to procure the means for achieving happiness and 
well being by bringing about the necessary innovation and development 
jn the areas of real popular needs ... [such as] agricultural, educational, 
judiciary, fiscal, economical and all social fields.’ 3 The same article 
emphasized the need for national unity and solidarity and significantly 
stressed the fact that ‘‘the Grand National Assembly attaches utmost 
importance to taking its political and social principles from the nation’s 
soul [in accordance with the national spirit] and to enforcing these 
principles in accordance with the nation’s tendencies and real 
needs.” 3 


Yet, views of the true meaning of nationalism and populism as 
well as the economic policy necessary to develop the country, showed 
striking differences. The National Assembly was already divided into 





Q4) Thid. 
(25) Ibid. 


(26) Some information on the composition of these two groups may be found 
in Tunaya, pp. 333-40. 
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two camps. ?! The first, composed of the military and other bureau- 
cratic elites who had been associated with the government, believed 
that all change must be imposed from the top and should be directed 
towards altering the traditional institutions, organizations, and, espe- 
cially, culture, as these were regarded as the chief hinderance to 
progress. The second group, which included most of the countryside 
leaders, believed that society should maintain its traditions, while the 
government use its authority to remove the obstacles to economic 
activity, thus affording the individual full opportunity to develop his 
potential and fulfil his aspirations. The first group was culturally 
progressive, although imitative, but socially and economically conser- 
vative — even reactionary. The second group defended innovation 
and freedom in the economic field but was culturally conservative, for 
it sought to preserve and perpet tate the society’s beliefs and values. 
The first group, imbued with European ideas and concepts, looked 
upon their society as merely an amorphous body of people waiting to 
be “liberated” from Greeks and English and be unshackled from their 
own traditionalist culture. The second group demanded, first, material 
progress rather than a cultural transformation that might jeopordize 
its identity and historical continuity. Yet, both groups co-existed 
democratically in the National Assembly which directed the destiny 
of the country. A variety of radical ideological groups inside and 
outside the Assembly — such as the Communist Party, the Turkish 
Socialist Party, and the Green Army-, although important movements, 
had limited impact on the ultimate outcome of the Turkish revolution.* 
The basic issue was decided in the struggle between the first and second 
groups after the main goal of liberation was attained. The French 
evacuated southern Anatolia in 1921 and the Greek army, defeated 
badly in 1922, left the country taking along a large number of local 
Greeks who had committed atrocities and destroyed thousands of 
- Turkish homes. 


(27) The radical and moderato leftist movements including the activities of 
various Turkish communist parties are studied in Meto Tuncay, Turkiye’ de 
Sol Akimlar 1908-1925 [Leftist Currents in Turkey] (Ankara, 1967), and 
George S. Harris, Origins of Communism in Turkey (Stanford, Calif., 1967). 


(28) Kemal H. Karpat, Turkey's Politics (Princeton, 1959), p. 40. 
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For Turks, the War of Liberation was both a deadly struggle for 
survival and a process of radical political trasformation. While 
fighting the War they were establishing also the foundations of the 
modern national Turkish State. Thus are nations often born through 
Violence and strife that separate them from the past and bring them 
into the world as new entities with new identities and new aspirations. 


THE REPUBLIC, 1923 - 45 


The Republic regime has generally been treated as the era of 
reform in Turkey. In fact, the reforms were carried out over three 
distinct periods of time, the first of which was the 1619-1923 period 
discussed in the preceding section. It will have become evident to 
the reader that the basic decisions (c.g. the abolition of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the RPP and the Republic) that determined 
the course of the modern regime were taken during the Republican 
years. However, it was during the years 1923-1930 that the major 
operating reforms of a secularist-nationalist character were put in 
place. These included the replacement of the Seriat (Shari‘at) law by 
a civil code on the Swiss model, adoption of a Latin alphabet to 
replace the Arabic script, the change to the Western calendar, and 
even dress codes. The third reform period, also during the Republican 
era, encompassed the years from 1930 to 1915 when a number of 
relatively minor changes intended mainly to consolidate and bolster 
previous reform—especially secularization—and, at the same time, to 
enhance the political power of the new elites, were enacted. Some 
of these, notably the creation of the Historical Society. the Society for 
Language Studies, and the People’s Houses, were part of an effort to 
create a national Turkish culture to replace the Islamic culture which 
the reformers sought to sweep away. However, as we shall see, it was 
during the final era of Republican reformism that the foundations, for 
Turkey’s post-World War I problems also were laid. 


The War of Liberation had brought forth in an unmistakable 
fashion the populist-republican and national character of the emerging 
political system. Already the first National Assembly had used 
freely the terms Turkiye (Turkey) and Turk milleti (Turkish nation), 
and these incipient political tendencies took the form of concrete 
decisions after the military victory over the Greeks in August- 
September 1922. On 1 November 1922 the Grand National Assembly 
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In Ankara formally abolished Sultanate—the six-hundred-year-old 
institution which had become synonymous with the State—although 
the abolition had already occurred de facto in 1920 when the Assembly 
first convened. The official abolition of the Sultanat: was precipitated 
by the need to end the confusion about who would represent Turkey 
at the peace conference scheduled to open in Lausanne on 22 
November 1922. The Lausanne Treaty, signed on 24 July 1923 by 
the representatives of the Ankara government and the Allies, was the 
international instrument which recognized the new regime and its 
tenets and accepted the boundaries of modern Turkey as defined in 
the National Pact (minus Hatay and Musul).?? 


The easing of international tensions revealed the ideological and 
philosophical differences which separated Westernist-modernist group 
headed by Mustafa Kemal from the populist-traditionalist group 
(which was split into several subgroups including Muslim revolu- 
tionaries, leading intellectuals and army officers). The Westernist- 
modernist group regarded cultural and religious reforms as the chief 
avenue of modernization and progress. The traditionalists, many of 
whom were in favour of social and economic reforms, were not upset 
by the abolition of the Sultanate, for the Sultan had fatally compro- 
mised himself by cooperating with the occupation forces. However, 
few traditionalists were prepared to abolish the Caliphate which they 
regarded as the symbol of the Turk’s cultural identity and their link 
to the rest of the Muslim world. It was under these circumstances 
that the Westernist-modernists decided to assume the control of the 


(29) Some of these erucial developments were reported faithfully by the 
Hakimiyet-i Milliye (National Sovereignty) which was the main newspaper 
of the new regime. 


(30) Mustafa Kemal’s speeches on this issue are very clear. In accepting the 
Presidency he doclared that ‘four nation shall show better the civilized 
world its qualities and capabilities under the new name.” The Turkish 
Republic will show with deeds that it occupies “high position in the world.” 
In other speeches he declared, “The Grand National Assembly accepted 
in accordance with the true tendencies of the Turkish nation the authentic 
form of government which ıs the Republic.” Ataturk un Soylev ve Demecleri 
[The Speeches and Statements of Ataturk], vol. i (published by the Turkish 
Institute of Reform History, Ankara, 1945), pp. 313-14. 
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Assembly by eliminating the traditionalists and to enforce their own 
reform programme. 


The methods used to seize control were classical. The Grand 
National Assembly dissolved itself in April of 1923. The Westernist- 
modernists won the subsequent elections and shortly afterwards 
(Septsmber 1923), in fulfilment of a promise of their election platform, 
they transformed the Defense of Rights Association into a political 
party bearing the name of Halk Firkasi (People’s Party). The official 
establishment of the new party came on 23 October 1923. 3! (Although 
the newly established party claimed that it had nothing in common 
with the defunct Union and Progress Party, the truth is that many 
members of the People’s Party had been associated also with the Union 
and Progress Party.) The Westernist-modernist group used the new 
party to formulate the reformist policies it favoured and to secure 
unity and mass support for these policies, which were then imple- 
mented by a series of decisive acts of the Assembly. The new Assembly, 
which convened on 11 August 1923, appointed Fethi (Okyar) in the 
place of Rauf Orbay as Prime Minister. On 12 October 1923 a law 
officially announced Ankara as the capital of the country. Then, at 
the end of an artificially created crisis which supposedly had resulted 
from the ill arrangement of the relations between the three government 
branches, Turkey was declared a Republic (29 October 1923) and 
Mustafa Kemal was elected its first president. The President, the 
first official of his kind in the Muslim world, made it clear that for the 
first time in their long history the Turks had decided to establish a 
State, bearing their own ethnic name, that was to bea unitary national 
State with a strong central government, not only in order to thwart 
various autonomist tendencies (several districts including Balikesir 
and Adapazari claimed administrative autonomy) but also to mould 
the new identity of the Turks in accordance with the requirements of 
national and Westernist-modernist concepts of reforms.°* Secularism 
gtadually emerged as a leading principle. 





(31) Ataturk un Baslica Nutuklart 1920-1938 [The Main Speeches of Ataturk], ed. 
by Herbert Melzig (Istanbul, 1942), pp. 84-85. In his speech Ataturk used 
it in the sense of progress. 

(32) The literature on this topic is too abundant to be cited in any detail. See 
Karpat, Turkey's Politics, p. 44, n. 37. See also Gotthard Jaschke, “Der 
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Nationalist and secularist tendencies, now defined as progress, 
became more evident and more clearly defined after 1923, as indicated 
by the following statement of Mustafa Kemal: 


Those people who governed Turkey for centuries might have given 
thought to many things except Turkey. The Turkish homeland 
and Turkish nation have incurred, because of this neglect, losses 
which can be remedied only in one way, namely by thinking about 
nothing else but Turkey. We can reach targets of happiness and 
security only if we act with this mentality...the purpose of our 
nation, our national] ideal is to become a truly advanced (medeni) 
social body. Do you know that the existence, the value, the 
rights to independence aud freedom of a nation in a world is 
proportionate to its acts of progress...? It is an absolute condi- 
tion to follow the road to progress and become successful. On 
marching along this road those who are ignorant and look back- 
ward rather than forward are condemned to be crushed under the 
wave of progress. ? 


The Caliphate became the target of critical questioning and censuro of 
its suitability to the national goals of Turkey in the light of modern 
conditions. Finally, on 3 March 1924, the Caliphate was abolished 
and the Caliph expelled from Turkey. During the same session the 
National Assembly decided to unify the educational system, ending 
the division into modern and religious schools. It also downgraded 
the old Ministry of Religious Affairs and Vakifs to a Directorate of 
Religious Affairs (Diyanet); and a few weeks later the religious courts 
were abolished. *4 


The abolition of Caliphate and Seriat courts and the closing of the 
religious schools were carried out on behalf of a policy to be later 
named (or, rather, misnamed) /aiklik, or secularism, This was a prin- 
ciple hardly mentioned during the War of Liberation, much less regard- 
ed as one of its goals. It was a latter day decision — imposed . from 





Islam in der neun Turkei,’’? Die Welt des Islams, vol. i, 1951. Also A.J. 
Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 1925 (London, 1927). 


(33) See supra note 31. 
(34) See supra note 32. 
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the top by a handful of people — that secularization was a necessary 
condition for achieving progress and civilization. 


"~The ideals of the Republican regime were embodied in a new 
constitution that, in fact, came to represent the victory of the 
Westernist-modemist elite over their traditionalist adversaries. The 
first Ottoman Constitution of 1876, which had remained in force for 
almost half a century, had attempted to reconcile the basic elements 
of Ottoman political culture and tradition with the European principles 
of constitutional monarchy, It was, thus, to a good extent in harmony 
with the social and cultural traditions as well as with the modernist 
political aspirations of the Ottoman community of the time. The Consti- 
tutional Act of 1921 was conceived in the war conditions and expressed 
a generally shared desire for freedom and independence and for a 
government of the people. It, like the Constitution of 1876, drew 
some of its strength from its roots in the national culture as well as 
from the prevailing conditions in the country. In contrast, the 
Constitution of 1924 (20 April 1924) was designed as an instrument of 
change, geared to the future as envisioned and interpreted by the elites 
in power. The eight “basic provisions” defined the Turkish State 
as a Republic whose religion was Islam and language Turkish. (But 
on 10 April 1928, the second article was amended, deleting the refe- 
rence ‘‘the religion of the Turkish state is Islam.”)%* Ankara was 
the named capital of the State. The constitution stressed the fact that 
sovereignty belonged unconditionally to the nation and that tke 
National Assembly was the sole representative of the nation and exer- 
cised sovereignty on its behalf. The Assembly concentrated in its 
hands all legislative and executive powers — a doctrine that came to 
be known as unity of power (kuvvetler birligi). The Assembly exer- 
cised its executive powers through the President of the Republic, 
whom it elected, and through a Cabinet appointed by him. The 
judicial power was exercised on behalf of the Assembly by independent 
tribunals. 


SS 


(35) The Enghsh text of the Constitution Of 1924, together with the amend- 
ment brought to it during the next years, appears in Donald Everett Webs- 
ter, The Turkey of Ataturk: Social Process in the Turkish Reformation 
(Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 297-306. 
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The National Assembly was formed by members elected every 
four years in conformity with the electoral law, under which the 
system of indirect elections was maintained as during the Young 
Turks’ regime. The voting age was set originally at 18 but was raised 
to 21. Women were granted full suffrage (articles 9-11). Eligibility 
for election as a Deputy began at the age of 30. The Deputies took an 
oath swearing ‘‘before God” to have no other aim but the happiness 
and safety of the fatherland. (The oath “before God” was replaced 
on 10 April 1928 with the expression ‘‘I swear on my honour.’’) 


A variety of other articles (17-30) dealt with the immunities, 
rights, and privileges of the Assembly and its Deputies and with the 
rules for electing officers and conducting debates. A Deputy could lose 
his seat if he absented himself from sessions for two months without 
an acceptable reason. 


The President of the Republic, though elected by the Assembly 
and responsible to it, actually concentrated the major executive powers 
in his hands. He was the head of the State and presided over the 
Assembly, if necessary, and over the Cabinet, but he was barred from 
taking part in the deliberations of the Assembly or from voting in it. 
The President promulgated the laws passed by the Assembly and 
could veto them in ten days after submission, ‘except for the budge- 
tary laws (article 35). However, the Assembly could override the 
President’s veto with a simple majority. The President appointed 
representatives abroad and received foreign dignitaries. He acted on 
behalf of the Assembly as the Supreme Commander of the Army. 
Moreover, the President had the power to issue decrees which had the 
force of law. He also had the power of pardon and amnesty. The 
Prime Minister was chosen by the President. (In 1937 a series of 
amendments extended the President’s right to the choice of deputy 
ministers.) However, the President had no right to dissolve the 
Assembly, this prerogative being left to the legislature itself. 


The Judiciary was independent in the conduct of trials and in the 
rendering of judgments and was protected against outside pressures. 
The Assembly and the Cabinet were expressly forbidden from changing 
a court decision. 


The fifth section of the Constitution (articles 68-88) dealt with 
the rights and freedoms of the Turks. It declared that ‘‘every Turk 
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is born free and lives free, the only limitation to his freedom being 
the rights and liberties of others.” Equality before law, inviolability 
of person and domicile, freedom of thought, travel, work, assembly, 
association, etc., were all duly enumerated. Torture and corporal 
punishments (e.g. public flogging) were prohibited. The press was 
declared cautiously to be ‘“‘free within the limits of the law” and not 
subject to censorship before publication. A variety of other provi- 
sions on taxation and communication embodied the highest principles 
of democracy. The Constitution of 1924 annulled the two previous 
Constitutions of 1876 and 1921. It could be amended by a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly. 


The Constitution of 1924 tried to reconcile the two conflicting 
tendencies that had affected all Turkish constitutional endeavours 
since the era of political modernization started. It generously pro- 
mised ali those freedoms and rights created by the Western political 
and industrial democracies over a period of two centuries, despite 
the fact that such freedoms were alien, in their Western guise, to the 
Turkish society. At the same time, it established a strong semi- 
presidential system sustained by an omnipotent National Assembly 
and, in effect, a single party system. Indeed, after the unsuccessful 
efforts of some of Mustafa Kemal’s war-time associates, such as Kazim 
Karabekir and Rauf Orbay, to establish an opposition party (the 
Progressive Nationalist Party of 1924-25), the People’s Party became 
the only political force in Turkey. Meanwhile the party changed its 
name two times, in 1935 becoming the Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi 
(Republican People’s Party — RPP). 


One major event in the economic field shaped the philosophy and 
organization both of the RPP and of the regime as a whole; it wasa 
development related also to the class organization and the economic 
development of Turkey. In 1923 there was an economic congress at 
Izmir aimed at devising development policy.** (The capitulations, 


(36) The congress has been subject to considerable controversy since the issues 
debated there lend themselves to a great deal of interpretations and specu- 
lations. See Gunduz Okcun, Izmir Kongresi [Congress of Izmir] (Ankara, 
1972). i 
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which were considered the main hindrance to economic development, 
were abolished in that year.) The meeting also sought to reassure 
the Allies that Turkey, despite her good relations with the Soviet 
Union, was not planning to nationalize her economy. Mustafa Kemal 
talked about the virtues of a pluralist system and the cooperation of 
all the social classes — the principal goal of the country being not 
class struggle but national development. Shortly before the Izmir 
meeting Mustafa Kemal had expounded the optimistic doctrine of 
sinifsiz cemiyet (classless society), a doctrine that became the predo- 
minant feature of Turkey’s political thought and has remained so 
until the present time. Mustafa Kemal rejected the idea that political 
parties were established in order to pursue economic aims and 
denounced all the evils caused by such parties.37 It appeared that 
the regime expected economic development to occur naturally through 
the free initiative and cooperation of various social classes. However, 
this expectation was not realized ; first, because the country’s human 
and financial resources had been destroyed by incessant wars ; and, 
second, because the RPP leaders in the country-side used the political 
power at their disposal for individual economic advantage. The old 
story of domestic economic exploitation repeated itself. The Ottoman 
State elites had used the government power at their disposal to 
appropriate the surplus from agriculture and to raise their income far 
above that of the producers, including the merchants and the farmers. 
The RPP leaders did the same. However, their numbers were far grea- 
ter than those of the Ottoman bureaucracy; and, moreover, they had 
the powerful organization of the party and its ideology at their dis- 
posal to ensure and legitimize their control of economic resources. 
Leaving aside a few administrative measures dubbed as ‘‘economic 
reforms,” such as the abolition of the tithe (which, in fact, was a more 
equitable system than cash taxation), the economic situation of the 
people of Turkey actually worsened after 1925. 


The lack of economic development and the increased fiscal burden 
imposed by the regime upon the peasantry and the merchants in order 
to finance a few ‘‘window dressing’? modernizations led to the second 
event, namely, the establishment of an opposition party. The Liberal 


(37) The important speeches may be found in Melzig, pp. 67-70. 
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(or Free) Party was established in 1930 by Fethi Okyar at the urging 
of Mustafa Kemal, #8 who wanted a loyal opposition not only in order 
to satisfy his yearning for a democratic regime, which he shared with 
many of his colleagues, but also to use it as a vehicle for criticizing 
and checking the abuses of the RPP. However, the party was soon 
abolished because it attracted a greater than anticipated popular 
following and provided too good a podium for criticizing the govern- 
ment. The anti-government feeling was so deep and widespread that 
Mustafa Kemal found it advisable to take a long trip throughout the 
country to discover the sources of this profound popular resentment 
that had risen only seven years after the Republic was established. 


These events, plus the world economic crisis of 1929-30, which 
was partly responsible for the economic woes of Turkey, compelled 
Mustafa Kemal and the RPP to seek new ways to achieve economic 
development lest popular dissatisfaction reach dangerous levels. Thus, 
the statist economic policy emerged in the 1930s in the form of a mo- 
dest industrialization programme, and the relatively free atmosphere 
that had prevailed until then was replaced by a new, authoritarian out- 
look. This new ideology found its expression in the review Kadro (Sev- 
ket S. Aydemir, Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu and Burhan Belge were 
among its publishers). The principle underlying the philosophy 
espoused by Kadro was that in order to achieve full independence it 
was necessary to achieve economic development, at any cost, through 
active State intervention. Actually, ‘‘development’’ was envisaged as 
“industrialization” — which was viewed also as an instrument of 
social change. Kadro took an anti-traditionalist, materialistic, secu- 
larist view and aired a rather confused theory of social classes. How- 
ever, this statist economic theory acquired the force of a constitutional 
principle and eventually was incorporated in the programme of tho 
RPP and in the Constitution itself. 


The Party convention of 1931 spelled out the statist ideology. | 
At a later convention, in May 1935 (the Fourth Congress), a completo 


(38) For the history of the Serbest Firka [Liberal Party], see Walter F. Woiker, 
Politicul Tutelage and Democracy in Turkey: The Free Party and Its 
Aftermath (Leiden, 1973). 
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ideology, ‘‘Kemalism,’’ was outlined.*® The Party defined the 
nation as a “‘political unit composed of citizens bound together with 
the bonds of language, culture and ideal’? (Article 2). The Party 
regarded itself as the educator of the population and defined the regime 
asa sort of political tutelage designated to educate the masses in the 
rudiments of modern politics. It also defined Turkey as a ‘‘nation- 
alist, populist, statist, secular, and revolutionary-reformist Republic” 
— a description that was incorporated into the Constitution on 5 Feb- 
ruary 1937. The ‘‘populism” envisaged by this official description, 
it must be stressed, had little in common with the grass-roots demo- 
cratic populism that had flourished in the period 1919-22. It amounted 
merely to lip service paid to an idea superseded by the elitism which 
had emerged after 1923. At most, populism in its new form meant 
equality before the law, regardless of the citizen’s origin, and the 
abolition of aristocratic titles, and the like. However, there was uot 
any planned effort to legalize and perpetuate the bureaucratic elitism. 
On the contrary, Mustafa Kemal personally remained faithful to the 
principle of ‘‘popular sovereignty” despite the fact that it was in 
practice mainly ignored — and in all his speeches he always described 
the nation as being the source of all power and himself as a servant 
of the national will. These sincere utterings were addressed at least 
in part to the RPP itself, for the truth was that by 1930 the Party had 
already achieved full control of the National Assembly and the govern- 
ment, and at times could defy even Mustafa Kemal. For instance, the 
Party was successful in getting him to renounce his neutrality and, 
eventually, to order the closure of the Liberal Party (1930). The 
extremist secularist-nationalist wing sought to portray the Party as the 
supreme defender of the revolution and considered even Ataturk sub- 
ject to its principles and discipline.“ Recep Peker, who became 
Party Secretary, formulated his own doctrine of revolutionary change, 


(39) The English translation of the programme of the RPP ıs in Webster, 
pp. 307-18. 


(40) Art. 5, paragraph f. of the Party programme adopted in 1935 proclaimed 
openly that the Party was not ‘bound by progressive and evolutionary 
principles ın finding measures in State administration ... [it remains] faithful 
to the principles born out of the revolution which our nation has made 
with great sacrifice and is committed to defend these principles which have 
since been elaborated.’’ Webster, p. 309. 
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namely, the violent destruction of all that was old and traditional 
and its replacement by everything that was new and modern, regard- 
less of its value or usefulness. He attempted to concentrate power 
in his own hands but was eventually ousted. Meanwhile the Labour 
Law of 1936 made strikes illegal, and a 1938 law restricted greatly the 
freedoms of press and association. Thus the populism of the Turkish 
revolution, which had proved a useful device for mobilizing the 
masses during the War of Liberation, became a dead letter issue once 
victory was achieved. 


“Secularism” is probably the oddest of the principles inserted 
in the Constitution. It was defined generally as the separation of 
religion from politics, although, as everyone now realizes, such princi- 
ple cannot completely apply in a Muslim society (there is no question 
that Turkey remained fervently Muslim, except for a handful of 
intellectuals and bureaucrats). The original move toward secularism 
had been a reaction to the ‘‘Muslim-nationalism’”’ policy of the ‘beset 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid Il. Before the last days of the Empire, over 
which that monarch presided, the Ottoman government in practice 
functioned as a secular institution, although its authority was legiti- 
mized by Islam. *! However, ‘Abd al-Hamid II sought to achieve 
internal solidarity by promoting a nationalistic sort of Islamism, In 
this effort he used the ‘U/ama’, Sufi orders, and other religious bodies, 
hence increasing their visibility and influence both in the government 
and society. The Young Turks reacted to this policy by eliminating 
the clerics from the government and ridding education and the judi- 
ciary of clerical control. However, they did not attempt to tamper 
with or eliminate Islam as a fundamental part of the society and 


culture. 


The doctrine of secularism changed character under the Republic 
largely because it came to be considered an absolute condition for 
modernization. A good part of the bureaucratic elite that gained the 
upper hand after 1923 looked upon “modernization” and ‘‘progress’’ 
as consisting mainly of cultural change rather than as economic, social, 





(41) Unfortunately, the only major work in Western languages provides a 
rather biased interpretation. See Niyazi Borkes, The Development of 
Secularism in Turkey (Montreal, 1964). 
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and political progress. They believed that civilizations were created |. 
first and foremost by ideas and, consequently, that one had to, search 
for the right idea in’ order to attain the desired level of contemporary 
civilization These elites consideréd European-style civilization to be ., 
the pinnacle of progress, and they hurried to adopt the symbols of the 
European civilization. In the end they came to adopt an idea long . 
preached by European missionaries and orientalist scholars, namely, 
that Islam was inherently opposed to material progress in general and 

to European civilization in particular, Thus, under the Republican 
regime, secularism became a positivist ideology designed tọ liberate 
the Turks’ minds from the hold of Islam so as to allow them to acquire. 
those rudiments of contemporary civilization considered, tobe desir»: ` 
able.# In othet words, the attainment of modern European. civilization. 
became a new faith, the realization of which was considered. possible 1. 
only: through intellectyal conversion. “The idea was to use nationalism 5, 4 
to give Turks a hew’ political ‘identity while secularism undermined.» - 
the attachments to`the old traditions. Europe, almost.withoyt,excep- - 
tion, hailed secularism as the greatest achievement of the Turkish . 
revolution, while most of the Muslim. world condemned it. As imple- 
mented in the period 1930-45, secularism did not promote atheism or 
prohibit worship or other religious manifestations. Nevertheless, 
religious education was greatly restricted, dervish orders were dis- 
banded, a general atmosphere of hostility towards Islam in particular 
and religion in general developed, especially among the educated, and 

a form of vulgar materialism and hedonism that ignored spiritual 
values was promoted. Aimed at achieving intellectual liberation, 
secularism ended by creating spiritual confusion and became <one' of 
the main sources of ideological schism and extremist divisions. The 
rise of secularism and the dismissal of the original populism were «-- 


i: ey ove asp H 





r x ‘ ith O Fg Pern 


(42) The fact that the Gibe the chief office of Islam, santa with’ the’ 
European Allies against the nationalists dealt a heavy blow tothis prestige 4 
and indirectly to Islam. One must remember that during tho First World. ‘>r 
War the Young Turks asked the Sultan-Caliph to, issuga call to Jihad; 
[holy war] despite’ the’ fact tht he supported Germany and the War, itself, 
took place essentially: between the European “powers. For the relation 
between the Sultan and the Ankara nationalists, see Dankwart A. Rustow, 
“Politics and, Islam in Turkey, 1920-1955" in Islam and thé West;‘ed.' ' `° 
Richard N. Frye (The Hague, 1957), pp. 69-107. 
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intimately related. Secularism was an important ideology of the new 
elitist order established after the 1930s. It was evident that the 
acquisition of the “superior” European civilization was possible only 
for an elite individual having the type of intellectual training and 
psychological make-up that alienated him from his own traditional 
culture. The overwhelming part of the population. made up of simple 
people attached to their traditional culture, could not be associated 
in decision making. Populism came to be expressed as a government 
for the people instead of the people and their culture. 


“Statism,” or to put it more accurately, State capitalism, was 
another policy which produced rampant consequences. In essence, 
statism sanctioned the intervention of the government in the economy 
as investor, supervisor, and regulator. However, the State industrial 
enterprises created after 1930, although producing much needed goods, 
incurred also great losses that were financed from the general budget. 
Nevertheless, the government expanded the scope of the State enter- 
prises, limiting the freedom of private enterprise. This expansion 
was accompanied by efforts to expand the bureaucracy’s authority in 
all fields of activity, including agriculture. 


It is understandable, therefore, that the success of the new regime 
in establishing a modern political structure was not matched by a similar 
achievement in the economic field. The opposite was true. Burdened 
by heavy expenditure, the economy became stagnated. In 1937 
already, alarmed by the economic situation, Ataturk had replaced his 
old friend and colleague, the statist-minded Ismet Inonu, with Celal 
Bayar, known for favouring somewhat free enterprise, signalling thus 
a possible major change in the government’s economic policy. How- 
ever, the death of Ataturk on 10 November 1938 put an end to this 
attempt at internal change. Ismet Inonu became President of the 
Republic and the doctrinaire bureaucratic wing of the RPP gained 
once more the upper hand. During the Second World War Turkey 
remained neutral while continuing to follow more or less the policies 
set in the 1930s. However, the popular dissatisfaction caused by 
heavy economic burdens and the inefficient State controls, as well as 
the increasingly anti-religious secularist policies of the government, 
was coming near the explosion point. The situation was further 
aggravated by shortages of consumer items caused by war, conditions. 
By the end of the War in 1945 Turkey was, in fact, a country almost 
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as demoralized and destitute as if it had been through the ravages of 
war. Yet few questioned the Republican regime or national state- 
hood. Rather, it was asked why material betterment and progress, 
as well as freedem in the broadest sense of the word, promised during 
the War of Liberation, remained unfulfilled. Soon the controversy 
was to rage anew, testing the strength of the political system and its 
supporting social and intellectual bases. The pressures for change 
were mounting in an alarming fashion. Inonu himself proved to be 
democratically minded. By 1943 he had begun to case some of the 
political restrictions imposed during the previous decade; and a new 
era was in the making. 


It was thanks to the gradual institution of democratic freedoms 
that people, that is, the ordinary folks, and their leaders representing 
the grass-root culture of the masses, became free to express their true 
feelings and were endowed with the necessary means, that is, face 
elections, to turn their true feelings and aspirations into government 
policies. The political struggle which began in Turkey after 1945 asa 
struggle for democracy was in fact the struggle for cultural and spiri- 
tual freedom as people understood them. It was a struggle for 
historical and cultural continuity which expressed itself in a variety 
of forms. -But this is a new subject which transcends the boundaries 
of this article. 
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SHIHABUDDIN YAHYA SUHRAWARDI 


THE MYSTICAL AND VISIONARY TREATISES 
OF SHIHABUDDIN YAHYA SUHRAWARDI 


TRANSLATED BY W, M. THACKSTON, JR. 
The Octogon Press, London, 118 pp. 


The life and works of Shihab al-Din 
Yahya Subraward}, called al-Maqtal to 
distinguish him from his other famous 
namesake, have become the focus of 
much attention in recent times. His 
Ishraqt philosophy, especially his major 
work Hikmat al-Ishrag, has been much 
studied and commented upon and yet, 
as it happens with thinking which seems 
to deviate from the mainstream, it 
provoked hostile reaction in orthodox 
circles and looked upon with suspicion. 
As with the tragic case of Mansar al- 
Hallaj to whom Shibgb al-Din was 
much devoted, it is not genuine religious 
scruples but political intrigues and per- 
sonal fealousies which determined the 
outcome. The story of the life of 
Shaykh al-Ishraq makes indeed sad 
reading. The ‘Ulama’ took exception to 
his views and prevailed upon the ruling 
authorities to put him to death. As a 
consequence he was executed at the age 
of 38 by the order of Salah al-Din al- 
Ayyabi's son, al-Malik al-Zahir. It is 
said that the Prince himself was his 
great devotee and was reluctant to take 
any action against him. But the 
‘Ulama’ brought pressure on him 
through his illustrious father and he 
had no option left. 


Dr. Thackston has competently 
translated nine of Shaykh al-Ishraq’s 
treatises and has written a very illumi- 


nating Introduction. It gives a lucid 
account of his thought and its charac- 
teristic features. It is true that our 
Shaykh incorporated in his thought 
much of the pre-Islamic gnosis, and 
took much from the Zoroastrian angel- 
ology and its terminology. What is pre- 
Islamic and non-Islamic, however, need 
not be anti-Islamic. He never snapped 
his relation with the Qur’anic visions. 
In tho treatises we meet at every step 
Qur’anic allusions and accents. It is 
also true that Platonism, Pythagore- 
anism, Hermeticism and the Mazdean 
gnosis have been tapped in unequal 
measure, though not in historical 
understanding, rather in the their trans- 
historical dimension. 


The treatises are written as allego- 
ries with the aim to show to the aspirant 
the way to salvation. The treatise VIII 
gives a Suhraward)’s version of saiva- 
tion and indicates the different stages 
through which the aspirant has to pass. 
In the state of sakinahk which is so 
often mentioned in the Qur’an “lights 
of the mystery reach their limit and do 
not pass quickly away but rather linger 
longer” (p. 92). But when one reaches 
perfection “‘the last traces of corporeal 
humanity are expended” and the self- 
identity which owes its existence to 
corporeal soul vanishes. The master 
of Ishraq observes: “Ono reaches 
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perfection only when cognition is lost in 
the object of cognition, for whoever 
delights in the act of cognition as well 
as in the object of cognition has, as it 
were, two ebjects.’” But he is careful 
to point out that there is no question 
of any substantial union between the 
divine at any stage of man’s spiritual 
ascent. Dr. Thackston notes that “‘his 
disavowal of this notion most abhor- 
rent to Islam did not save him from the 
wrath of the orthodox ulama’’ (p. 16). 
If, however, any insinuation is made 
that such disclaimers are only half- 
hearted so as to escape judgment it 
will be very unfair to Sufis with like 
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pronouncements. It was the same with 
Ibn ‘Arab: for whom the Lord (Rabb) 
remains the Lord ind the servant (mar- 
bub) remains the servant, even in their 
ultimate proximity. It is clear that 
however diverse the source of Subra- 
ward{’s perceptions may have t-en the 
Qur’anic light verse and al:Ghpgali’s 
Mishkāt- al-Anwār can not be m 3iectod 
in placıng him in the right perspective. 


Notes to the text and the glossary 
of persons will be very helpful to tho 
understanding of these treatises which, 
though brief, are highly suggestive. 
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MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DA‘WAH ILA-ALLAH 
(A GUIDE TO THE PROPAGATION OF ISLAM ) 


Dawah and Irshad Wing, Islamic Research Institute ; 


Islamabad, Pakistan, 1981. 


^% 1e book deals with an important 
aspect Jf Islamic teachings and life, i.e. 
da‘wah ila Allah. The subject has been 
dealt with contemporary relevance. 


The first twelve chapters deal with 
the meaning and significance of da‘wahk, 
elaborate its principles and techniques, 
and show the missionary nature of 
Islam. ‘They also identify 5 stumbling 
blocks in the path of the propagation 
of Islam and find a way out for Muslims 
to fulfil their duties to Allah, which can 
only be fittingly rendered by extending 
the message of peace to enable human- 
ity to attain peace within itself and 
bring about peace in the world at large. 


The second part of the book that 
deals with the problems of da‘wah and 
its importance in foreign lands gives a 
wealth of information regarding the 
activities of Muslim missionaries in 
Africa, Americas, Far Eastern coun- 
tries and numerous islands of the 
Pacific. It also furnishes names and 
addresses of the Muslims, Muslim insti- 
tutions and organisations that are en- 
gaged in the noble task of da‘wah., 


This book which covers such a wide 
field has been so well written and print- 
ed that one cannot help observing that 
it meets the most urgent need of the 
time. It prepares the reader with the 
intellectual content and substance 
mainly drawn from the Qur’an very 
ably, and creates an urge in the reader 
that unless a Muslim devotes a part of 
his life and means to pass on the mes- 
sage of peace, of which he has been the 
beneficiary, to others his life mission 
remains incomplete. 


The book is lucid in style and pre- 
cise ın diction with a command over 
the English language. Renderings of 
the Qur’an and Arabic quotations are 
also precise and lucid. It is a book 
which ought to be a proud possession 
of every Muslim. It would be a good 
idea to translate the book into other 
languages so that non-Eoglish readers 
may not be deprived of the beneficence 
and grace of God that may reach them 


through it. 


RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 
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